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Art. I—RELIGIOUS IDEAS AMONG BARBAROUS 
TRIBES. 


THE primitive religious sentiments of the human mind may be 
discussed as a fact, without reference to their genesis. We may 
inquire into the prevalence of these sentiments among man- 
kind in different ages and countries, and in different stages of 
intellectual development; and may endeavor to ascertain the 
strength of the religious principle, and its efficiency in regulat- 
ing the conduct of mankind. If we find religious notions pos- 
sessing a general distribution among tribes of men who could 
not have received them through any other common channel than 
a common nature; if we find them playing the part of instincts 
and primitive beliefs; if we find them uniform in nature, and 
ineradicable under adverse conditions, we shall find in the facts 
of history and anthropology important corroborations of a con- 
clusion which, we think, may be deductively reached, that the 
elementary theistic ideas of which we find ourselves in posses- 
sion are either direct primitive intuitions, or simple spontanc- 
ous deductions from primitive judgments.* 


* The doctrine of direct intuition—inspiration, faith, feeling—as the source of all 
religious phenomena, has been maintained by Jacobi, Schleiermacher, Nitzsch, 
Mansel, and, probably, Hamilton. The doctrine of deductivedevelopment is main- 
tained by Cocker, (‘Christianity and Greek Philosophy,”) and many others, 
M’Cosh says: “Our conviction of God is not a single instinct incapable of 
analysis, but is the proper issue of a number of simple principles, all tending to 
one point.” (‘Jntuitions of the Mind,” p.377.) The writer inclines more and 
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In searching among barbarous tribes for the presence of 
primitive religious notions, we must not expect to find them 
identical, or even similar, in their manifestations. If the prin- 
ciple be present which prompts to action of the religious class, 
it is the religious principle. To the enlightened conscience of 
Christianity these actions may be extremely incorrect; but we 
must recognize the nature of the underlying principle. The 
conclusions of two scientific men upon a debatable question 
may stand diametrically opposed to each other—like the con- 
clusions of Locke and Hamilton in reference to intuitive ideas 
—and we may feel sure that only one conclusion is correct ; 
yet both conclusions, the erroneous not less than the correct, 
may demonstrate the existence of a thinking faculty. 

We must not be surprised to find religious notions, in some 
extreme cases, unrecognizable or wholly undeveloped. If these 
notions have to undergo an evolution, however simple, it is 
conceivable that human condition may somewhere sink so low 
that the simplest evolution has not yet been completed. If it 
be proper to regard them as primitive intuitions, it is still to be 
remembered that the adult human mind may possibly retain, 
somewhere, a condition of such infantile weakness as not to 
have come yet into the conscious possession of all its intuitive 
notions and judgments. In determining what is a law of 
mind we eliminate certain abnormal cases and conditions—the 
insane, those wanting in any faculty, and those who are id- 
iotic either from congenital defect or tribal degradation. We 
shall not deny the universality of the religions nature if an 
occasional idiot show no signs of its possession, or an occa- 
sional tribe, sunken to the level of idiocy, betray no religious 
consciousness. 


. 


I. Prenistoric PEOPLES. 


We do not raise here the question whether the primeval con- 
dition of man was one of savagism, because every one will ad- 
mit that the prehistoric tribes which have come within the 
scope of modern investigation may have been far removed, at 


more to the opinion that the deepest feeling of God is directly intuitional. Upon 
this supervenes, at an early stage of intellectual development, the deductive judg- 
ment. Note how such an opinion grows out of the discussion on which we are 
entering. 
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least for the greater part, from the epoch of the first advent of 
our race. ‘ 

It would be a circumstance of almost crucial significance, in 
the present inquiry, if, among the relics of prehistoric peoples, 
we could discover some evidence on which all might agree, in 
reference to their religious instincts and practices. Sir John 
Lubbock and Professor Carl Vogt * are inclined to deny the 
religious meaning of any of the vestiges of prehistoric men 
which have yet been found in Europe. On the contrary, 
Quatrefages, the Duke of Argyll, Figuier,t and other eminent 
archeologists, fully believe that the Bronze Age, and even the 
Stone Age, have furnished us with some vestiges which require 
a religious interpretation. 

The oldest indications are from burial customs. In the ear- 
liest period of human residence in Europe—known as the Cave- 
Bear epoch—it was the custom of men to deposit their dead in 
caves. Single caves were made the tombs of numbers of the 
deceased. The cavern of Aurignac, in France, contained sev- 
enteen human skeletons, by the sides of which lay various im- 
plements of stone and reindeer’s horn, and a large number of 
articles of ornament. The mouth of the cavern was closed 
with an immense slab of limestone. In front of this was a 
broad terrace which had been employed as a hearth, appar- 
ently for roasting the flesh of various animals, whose bones 
were thickly strewn around. Mingled with the bones were 
numerous implements of flint—including not less than a hun- 
dred flint knives. These and other similar circumstances have 
been regarded, apparently with good reason, as indicating a 
belief in future existence, prevailing in the remotest epoch of 
prehistoric times. The implements and trinkets buried with 
the dead were votive offerings, like the beads and hatchets of 
the American Indian, and the wreaths and ¢mmortelles of our 
own Christian burial.t The funeral feast was offered in honor 


* Lubbock: “ Prehistoric Times,” London, 1865; “Origin of Civilization, and 
Primitive Condition of Man.” . Yet Lubbock puts a religious interpretation upon 
Stonehenge, as we shall see. Vogt: “ Lectures on Prehistoric Man.” 

+ Quatrefages: Rapport sur le Progrés de l’ Anthropologie, 1868. Duke of Argyll: 
“Primeval Man,” New York, 1869. Figuier: “ Primitive Man,” New York, 1870. 

¢ Compare E. B. Taylor on “ Traces of the Early Mental Condition of Man,” Pro- 
ceedings of the Royal Institute, London, (“Smithsonian Report,” 1867, p. 396,) 
and Lyell, ‘‘ Antiquity of Man,” p. 192. 
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of the dead, as is still the custom with the Chinese and other 
eastern nations. These observances imply a belief that the 
dead have not passed beyond the bounds of life, and conscious- 
ness, and sympathy. “The weapons and trophies, the orna- 
ments and joints of meat, placed by the side of the defunct, 
does not all this seem to establish the fact that a belief in 
future life existed at an extraordinarily remote epoch? What 
could have been the use of these provisions for traveling, and 
these instruments of war, if the man who had disappeared from 
this world was not to live again in another? The great and 
supreme truths, that the whole being of man does not die with 
his material body, is, therefore, innate in the human heart, since 
it is met with in the most remote ages, and even existed in the 
mental consciousness of the man of the Stone Age.” * 

In the Polished Stone Age, immediately following, man 
seems to have abandoned caverns as places of burial, and to 
have practiced the construction of what may be styled artificial 
caverns. These consist of immense slabs of stone resting upon 
vertical stone slabs or piers, in such a way as to inclose exten- 
sive passages or rooms, which could serve as a last resting-place 
for the dead. These rude constructions are known as dolmens ; 
.and many of them, if not all, were originally covered by 
tumuli, or mounds of earth. Many of these dolmens were 
surrounded by vast circuits of rude stone posts, called menhirs. 
Within are found the skeletons of individuals, and often, ap- 
parently, of whole families, placed in a sitting posture,t with 
weapons of war, trinkets, ornaments and clothing, associated 
with the bones of animals employed for food, and the cin- 
ders and ashes, which attest the ceremony of the funeral feast. 
All these circumstances constitute, as before, the basis of a 
conviction that the Stone Folk cherished a belief in future 
existence. 

Descending to the Bronze Epoch, we discover, in addition to 
burial rites, some intimations of a prompting to worship. 


* Figuier: ‘ Primeval Man,” p. 68. 

+ On the sitting posture in burial, see Lubbock, ‘ Prehistoric Times,” pp. 94- 
102, ete.; Morton, Crania Americana, p. 244; Wilson, ‘Smithsonian Report,” 
1862, p. 292. 

¢ On the eare of the dead as evidence of a belief in future existence, see Hériot, 
“Travels through Canada,” p. 357; Herder, “Philosophy of History,” vol. i, p. 
457, English edition. 
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Stonehenge and Abury, in England, seem to have been enor- 
mous temples of religion. Abury, when perfect, covered an 
area of twenty-eight and a half acres, and consisted of two 
concentric circles of great stones, inclosing two smaller double 
circles, the whole surrounded by an embankment and a ditch, 
with two avenues bounded by erect stones, extending in two 
directions. An artificial hill (“Silbury Hill”) in the vicinity 
is still one hundred and seventy feet in height. “Stone- 
henge,” says Sir John Lubbock,* “ was at one time a place of 
great sanctity.” Zumuli cluster around it in great numbers. 
“ Within a radius of three miles are about three hundred burial 
mounds, while the rest of the country is comparatively free 
from them.” We can hardly resist the belief that these im- 
posing structures stand in the relation of sacred temples to the 
cemeteries by which they are surrounded. The practice of 
burying about the religious temple has descended to our own 
times. The “church-yard” is the burial-place of the parish. 
These indestructible stones stand as mute witnesses of the 
religious practices and beliefs of a people so long passed away 
that their relics were as much a wonder and a mystery to the 
ancient Romans as to us. 

Another class of relics, of a supposed religious character, has 
come down to us from the Epoch of Bronze. They are stone 
crescents, dredged from the Swiss lakes, measuring, sometimes, 
sixteen inches from point to point. They are ornamented with 
primitive designs. Some archeologists are of the opinion that 
they bear some relation to the worship of the sun. This opin- 
ion is not improbable, since they seem unfitted for any proba- 
ble use; and it is known that certain Gallic tribes used a simi- 
lar crescent for a religious symbol. In addition to these, the 
designs so often met with on swords and vases of this epoch, 
representing nothing in nature, seem to possess a Ccabalistic 
character. The frequent occurrence of circles and combinations 
of circles has suggested to some the idea of worship of the sun. 
Finally, the sign of the cross, which was afterward prevalent 
among the Etruscans, is one of the most ancient of symbols; 
and Mortillet + has attempted to prove that the cross has always 

* Lubbock: “ Prehistoric Times,”’ p. 52. 


+ G. de Mortillet: La Croix avant le Christianisme. The cross was also a sym- 
bol of the Aztec religion. (Prescott: “Conquest of Mexico,” vol. iii, p. 384.) 
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been the symbol of a sect which contended against fetichism. 
It is worthy, at least, of suggestion, that these various figures 
and symbols, which yield us no other intelligible meaning, are 
further exponents of a real religious nature, residing in the 
breasts of the rude peoples who vanished from the earth before 
the dawn of history or tradition.* 


II. Retiatous Notions or Mopern SAVAGES. 


The religious condition of existing savages has received a 
large amount of attention and study. Writers somewhat unan- 
imously concur in the statement that the tribes with whom 
they have had intercourse manifest, in some degree, a religious 
consciousness. It will not be necessary to adduce very exten- 
sive testimonies to this effect, but some examples will prove 
interesting and suggestive. 

Beginning with the savages of North America within the 
limits of the United States, we cite the testimony of School- 
craft, who spent a large portion of his life among them. He 
summarizes the fundamental points of their religious belief as 
follows : + — 


The tribes of the Algonquin Family believe the world was ere- 
ated by a Supreme Spirit, Monedo. ... To Monedo they assign 
some of the leading attributes of God, believing that he is ever- 
lasting, all-powerful, and all wise, and of immaculate and unchang- 
ing goodness and mercy. In this they agree. Of his ubiquity 
and invisibility there is some discrepance. A spirit, and dwelling 
in the upper atmosphere, or Ishpeming; yet whenever the arca- 
num of their belief is reached, they locate him in the sun, or moon, 
or indefinite skies, or as the presiding spirit of an Indian elysium. 
... Again, the Great Spirit is said to be invisible in form, and to 
possess ubiquity in the guise of symbols, as he is recognized in 
the pleasing or frowning shapes and colors assumed by the revolv- 
ing clouds, the moaning tempests, the vivid lightnings, and the 
appalling thunder, In these shapes he is clearly represented, 


Among Egyptian symbols it is frequently met with. (Lipsius: De Cruce, (Lutetie, 
Parisiorum,) lib. iii, cap. viii.) See, also, Champollion, Précis, tom. ii, Tabl. Gén., 
Nos. 277, 348; M’Culloch, “ Researches,” p. 330 et seg. ; Humboldt, Géographie du 
Nouveau Continent, tom. ii, p. 354 et seq. 

* Compare, further, EF. B. Taylor, “Traces of the Early Mental Condition of 
Man,” in Proceedings of the Royal Institute, London, republished ‘‘ Smithsonian 
Report,” 1867, p. 391; Duke of Argyll, “ Primeval Man,” part iv. 

+ H. R. Schoolcraft, “ History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of 
the United States,” vol. v, pp. 402, 403. 
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[pictorially,] not in a human shape, but by symbols. They apply 
to him, also, the térms Upholder of the World, the Master of 
Life, and, as the original author of life, the Farner. 


The Indian believes also in numberless inferior deities or 
demons, to whom the administration of the supreme moral 
yovernment, is delegated. All the tribes of the Algonquin 
fainily* believe, generally, that every remarkable creature has 
a peculiar god within it or about itt “Every object having 
life, in any department of the universe, may be supposed to be 
inhabited by a manedo, or spirit.” { The spirits reside in the 
forests, the waters, the air, the grass, the thunder, the ground. 
“The waterfall utters the voice of a god, and the rustling 
leaves of the forest whisper the accents of a divinity. He is 
the true poet ofthe philosophy of the creation. To him there 
is no place unoccupied ; and there is, in truth, no solitude in 
nature,” §— whether engaged in the business of peace or war, 
these mysterious influences are ever uppermost in his mind.” | 
“ Floating down a woodland stream or awe-creating rock defile, 
the hunter lights his pipe to offer a pleasant oblation to the 
surrounding and unknown gods, and never alludes to them 
but in sedate and reverent manner. ... His very language is 
without an expression equivalent to an oath.” Chief over 
all these subordinates “is the great God, the Creator of all 
mankind,” ** 

Some of the burial customs of the Indians incontestably dis- 
close their belief of the immortality of the soul. But they be- 
lieve the soul lingers in the body some time after death.t+ 
Funeral feasts are common among. them,}t as among the east- 
ern nations, from the Indus to the Brahmapootra. “ Death to 
the Indian is rather an event of gladness than of terror. He 
passes away to his mortal account, as if it were to be a place 
of rewards and not of accountabilities and punishments. et % 
The Indian lies down to die, as if to an assured rest or enjoy- 
ment after a period of toil. His mind has been filled, from 
early youth, with fictions of a future elysium, in which the 


* TH. R. Schoolcraft: ‘‘ History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States,” vol. v, p. 404. 

} Ibid., p. 71. t Tbid., p. 73. § Ibid, p. 74. 

| Ibid., p. 73. FJ Ibid., vol. iii, p. 485. 

** Tbid., vol. v, p. 71. t+ Ibid., p. 79. tt Ibid., vol. i, pp. 18-39, 
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Great Spirit is ever described as the peculiar friend of the Red 
Race.” * , 
This heaven of the Indian is a happy hunting ground. The 
wicked are sunken in retributive waters. This “ Land of the 
Blest,” or “ Country of Souls,” is not located in the sky. “It 
is a new earth, or terrene abode, which is to be replete with 
the affluence of animal life, disporting in its varied creations, 
amid beautiful groves, or along the banks of smooth streams 
and lakes, where there are no tempests, no pinching and chill- 
ing vicissitudes of weather, and no broken formations of rough 
mountains, cataracts, or voleanoes; but where the avocations 
of life are so sweet and varied, and so completely exempted 
from the power of the Spirit of Evil, that their happiness is ‘ 
complete. Death, it is fancied, opens the door to this sweet 
land; and death is, therefore, viewed with complacency.” + 
The Indian tribes of most other portions of the United States 
possess a religious character no less prominent. The Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, Comanches, Kiowas, Huecos, Kichais, Cadoes, 
and Wichitas “ have a firm conviction of the existence of one 
; Great Spirit. The wilder the Indian, the less he has seen of 
the white man, the more implicit is his trust in the invisible 
Deity.”+ The “Cherokees, from time immemorial, have 
been accustomed to baptize their infants with water when 
three days old. ... They have a custom of saerifices and 
burnt-offerings. . . . They believe in future rewards, but not 
| in future punishments ; in the Good Spirit, and in a happy 
spirit-land. . . . Misdeeds, they think, are punished in this 
| world. The Comanches have an unwavering confidence in 
| the Good Spirit. . . . They have yearly gatherings to light 
sacred fires. . . . The custom of fasting is practiced by all the 
tribes” of the south-west. 
* H. R. Schoolcraft: “ History, Condition, and Prospects of the Indian Tribes 
of the United States,” vol. i, p. 81. 
+ Ibid., vol. v, pp. 402, 403. See also vol. i, p. 316; ‘Iroquois Cosmogony,” 
p. 317; “On the Origin of Men,” and “Origin and History of the Osages,” 
p. 320; “Pottawottamie Theology,” p. 321; “The Island of the Blessed,” ibid., 
vol. iii, p. 310; “Trapping in Heaven,” vol. v; “The Worship of Fire.” See, also, 
Hériot, ‘‘ Travels through Canada,” part ii; Abbé Lm. Domenech, “Seven Years’ 
Residence in the Great Deserts of North America,” 2 vols., London, 1860, vol. ii, 
pp. 376, 377, 397, 398, 402; Miller, Geschichte der Amerikanischen Urreligionen ; 
Gardiner, “ Faith of the World.” 
$ Whipple: “ Pacific Railroad Reports,” vol. iii, part iii, chap. iii, p. 35. 
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The Pueblo Indians say there is but one God, but that Mon- 
tezuma is his equal. They are firm believers in the efficacy 
of prayer. Like the northern Indians, they believe in a mul- 
tiplicity of divinities, but underneath this belief is a firm faith 
in the Deity, the unseen Spirit of good. His name is above 
all things, sacred, and, like Jehovah to the Jews, too holy to be 
spoken.* They have remarkable sacred traditions. They had, 
of old, their prophets. They regard Montezuma, the son of 
the Good Spirit, as their founder; and now that the ancient 
prophecies relating to the vicissitudes of their race are 
fulfilled, they, like the Aztecs, await anxiously the return 
of Montezuma, as the consummation of their system of 
prophecy.t 

The Mojaves possess an earnest faith in religious matters. 
They have vivid “traditions of that bright era of their race — 
which all Indians delight in calling to remembrance.” Mat-e- 
vil, who was creator of earth and heaven, once had a dwelling- 
place among them. His grand habitation was destroyed, the 
nations were dispersed, and Mat-e-vil took his departure, going 
eastward over the great waters. He promised, however, to 
return to his people, and dwell with them forever ; and the 
time of his coming is believed to be near at hand.” t+ This 
expectation, living among the Comanches and Mojaves, of a 
deliverer coming from the East, like the Aztec expectation 
ot Quetzalcoatl, § reminds one of the Jewish expectation of a 
Messiah. They believe in future existence. They burn the 
body of the dead, but an undying soul rises from the ashes of 
the deceased, and takes its flight over the mountains and 
waters eastward to the happy spirit-land. 

“The Navajos believe in one Great Spirit; to him they 
make, like the Zufiians, offerings of flesh and flour, asking fa- 
vors and seeking good fortunes. They also make altars of 
stones and sticks, trimmed with feathers.”| They do not 
acknowledge Montezuma. 

The Mogui are reported to believe in a Great Father, who 
lives where the sun rises, and a Great Mother, who lives where 


* Whipple: ‘Pacific Railroad Reports,” vol. iii, part iii, chap. iii, p. 40. 
+ Ibid., p. 86. t Ibid., p. 42. 

§ Prescott: “Conquest of Mexico,” vol. i, pp. 60, 312. 

| Whipple: “ Pacific Railroad Reports,” vol. iii, part iii, chap. iii, p. 42. 
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he sets. The first is the author of all evil, the latter of all 
good.* 

The Apaches have been known to engage in acts of prayer 
with the hands uplifted,+ but nothing further is ascertained of 
their religious notions. 

Of the Tinneh, or Chippewyan tribes of the eastern part of 
northern British America, Mr. Bernard Ross, of the Hudson 
Bay Company, testifies : t— 

Their kuowledge of a first Great Cause, the Maker and Ruler 
of the universe, is very faint, yet I think it has always existed ; 
but, as they have no idea of a future state of rewards and punish- 
ments, this credence, if they possess it, exercises neither power 
nor control over their actions. . . . Their religion is one of fear. 
They deprecate the wrath of demons, but no abstract notion of a 
single evil principle antagonistic to, and at war with, the good 
one appears to exist among them. The demons are, among the un- 
sophisticated and unchristianized nations, many in number. They 
people the woods and streams, haunt deserts and lonely localities, 
and moan among the caches of the dead. To propitiate these spirits, 
offerings are made. . . . Fatalism appears to be deeply seated in 
their minds. . . . There does not appear to be any regular order 
of priesthood. 

Of the Loucheux, or Mountain Tinneh, occupying the central 
portions of Arctic America, Mr. Hardesty § states: “ Their 
knowledge of a Supreme Being, if they have any at all, is very 
limited. They know nothing of the soul. ... They believe in 
a future state of rewards and punishments. ... They believe 
in a future state of bliss, where they are to be forever in the 
same bodies they occupied while here.” 

The Esquimaux are described by Lesson as superstitious to 
excess, and possessed of those vague religious sentiments which 
pervade all the northern tribes. ¢ Their theistic notions are 
extremely vague, or, according to Crantz,| entirely wanting ; 
yet he admits that they believe in the future existence of the 
soul, and have fantastic ideas of a heaven in the bottom of the 
sea, and a place of torment in the sky. 

The Aztecs, says Prescott,{ recognized the existence of a 

* Dr. P. G. S. Ten Broeck, in Schooleraft’s “ Indian Tribes,” vol. iv, p. 85. 

+ Asst. Surg. Chas. Smart, U.S. A., in “Smithsonian Report,” 1867, p. 419. 

¢ “Smithsonian Report,” 1866, p. 306, etc. 

§ Ibid, p. 318, 

| Crantz: “History of Greenland,” vol. i, secs. 5, 6. 

{ Prescott: “Conquest of Mexico,” vol. i, pp. 57, 64, 68. 
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Supreme Creator and Lord of the Universe. They addressed 
him in their prayers as “the God by whom we live,” * omni- 
present, that knoweth all thoughts and giveth all gifts,” “ with- 
out whom man is as nothing,” “invisible, incorporeal, one 
God, of perfect perfection and purity,” “under whose wings 
we find repose and a sure defense.” They also believed in a 
plarality of subordinate deities. Their heaven was life in the 
presence of the sun; their hell was a place of everlasting dark- 
ness. They christened their children with baptism and prayers, 
and employed in their devotions many ideas and phrases which 
astonish us by their resemblance to Christianity. It is fair to 
remind the reader, however, that Wilson * has thrown much 
doubt over the credibility of Prescott’s authorities. 

The Fuegians are elevated only a few degrees above the 
brute creation. “Traces of superstition exist among them, 
and each has a conjuring doctor... . They exhibit a dread 
of some mysterious and invisible powers, but have no definite 
idea of a future life,t though, according to Falkner,t they. be- 
lieve in it. Admiral Fitzroy “ never witnessed or heard of any 
act of a decidedly religious nature.” Still, some of the natives 
suppose there is “a great black man” in the woods who knows 
every thing, “who cannot be escaped, and who influences the 
weather according to men’s conduct.” § 

The Tongese, of Polynesia, formerly had many religious 
temples. Their religion is not fetichism, for most of their 
divinities are purely ideal. They worship a great number of 
deities. Bulotu is the principal deity. When the natives of 
the lower class die, they remain in the world, and feed on ‘ants 
and lizards; but the spirits of kings, nobles, and inferior chiefs 
are wafted to Bulotu, “the island of the blessed.” | 

The Fijian has a principal divinity, Ndengei, and a great 
number of subordinate ones, some of whom are good, and 
others evil. They have a tradition that all men are descended 
from one pair of parents, and that they are themselves darker 
than the Tongese or the white, because they have behaved so 

© Wilson: ‘“‘ New History of the Conquest of Mexico.”, 

+ Jenkins’ “ United States Exploring Expedition.” 

t Falkner: “ Description of Patagonia,” pp. 118, 119. 

§ See also Forster's “ Voyage,” vol. ii; Ebeling’s “Collection of Voyages,” 


vol. iv. 
| Jenkins’ “ United States Exploring Expedition,” p. 319. 
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badly. They have, likewise, a tradition of a great deluge, 
happening many years ago, which destroyed all the persons on 
the island except eight. They have many sacred temples, in 
which they deposit offerings to their gods. They have a priest- 
) hood. They believe the spirit, after death, goes to Ndengei 
to be judged. Some are allotted to the devils, who roast and 
eat them; while others are sent to an island, where, after a 
time, they are annihilated. Many believe, however, that the 
spirit returns, after an interval, to hover over the place of its 
former abode.* 

The Kingsmill islanders have several divinities, the chief one 
of which is Wainangin. They have priests to offer up prayers. 
After death, they believe their spirits ascend into the air, and 
are tossed about for some time by the winds, until, finally, if 
of high rank, they are wafted to Elysium. But the shade of 
the poor, or the person who is not tattooed, is intercepted and 
doomed by a large giantess called Baine.t 

The Maories of New Zealand believed in a heaven which 
was regarded as a place where there would be continual feasts 
of fish and sweet potatoes, and where they would be always 
fighting and always victorious. They believed in immortality. 
They had no idea of an Almighty God, but believed in a spirit 
named Atoua, who was a cruel cannibal, like themselves. 
On some occasions they offered sacrifices to appease his wrath. 
They had a priesthood. 

The Tahitians, according to Captain Cook, believed in the 
immortality of the soul and “in two situations of different 
degrees of happiness, somewhat analogous to our heaven and 
hell, though not places of moral rewards and punishments. 
Their religion did not act upon them by promises and threats, 
and their expressions of adoration and reverence, whether by 
words or actions, arose simply from a humble sense of their 
own inferiority, and the ineffable excellence of Divine perfec- 
tion.”” This was certainly an almost ideal standard of religious 

; rectitude. 
The Ainos, or Hairy Men of Yesso, (Japanese Islands,) are 








* Jenkins’ “ United States Exploring Expedition,” p. 349; also Williams’ “ Fiji 
and the Fijians,” pp. 215-217. 

+ Ibid., p. 408. 

¢ Lubbock: “ Prehistoric Times,” p. 370. 
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said by Bickmore* to have many gods; but fire—not the sun, 
the moon, nor the stars—is the principal one; and they are 
accustomed to pray to it in general terms for all they need. 
The Ainos of Saghalien, when any one is sick, sacrifice a dog 
on the top of a high mountain—the higher the mountain the 
more they reverence it. They are thought to believe in a 
Supreme Being, and to pray to the mountain to intercede for 
them with the exalted Deity. They are naturally a very rev- 
erential people, and worship the sun, the moon, and the stars; 
but, it is believed, only as intercessors.+ 

The Koriaks of northern Kamtschatka are said to be- 
lieve in an existence hereafter, much like that of the pres- 
ent.{ They believe in evil spirits,§ and practice a species of 
Shamanism. 

The Hottentots can hardly be said to have any religion, 
though they seem to have some notion of a Deity; and trav- 
elers differ as to the religious meaning of some of their 


customs. | 
Of the Kaffirs, Bechuanas, and other South African tribes, 


Dr. Livingstone says :— 


There is no necessity for beginning to tell even the most de- 
graded of these people of the existence of a God or a future state 
—the facts being universally admitted. Every thing that cannot 
be accounted for by common causes is ascribed to the Deity— 
as creation, sudden death, etc. .. . On questioning intelligent men 
among the Backwains as to their former knowledge of good and 
evil, of God and the future state, they have scouted the idea of 
any of them ever having been without a tolerably clear concep- 
tion on these subjects. Respecting their sense of right and wrong, 
they profess that nothing we indicate as sin ever appeared to them 
as otherwise, except the statement that it was wrong to have 
more wives than one; and they declare that they spoke in the 
same way of the direct influence exercised by God in giving rain, 
in answer to prayers of the rain-makers, and in granting deliver- 
ance in time of danger, as they do now, before they ever heard 
of white men. ¥ ; 


* Bickmore: Boston, “Soc. Nat. Hist.,”” Dec., 1867; ‘“‘ Amer. Jour. Sci.,” vol. xlv, 
p. 357. 

+ Ibid., p. 364. See also quotations, pp. 367-370. 

¢ Bickmore, (from Paully): “ Amer. Jour. Science,” vol. xv, p. 364. 

§ “ American Exchange and Review,” vol. xx, pp. 86, 88. 

| Thunberg: “ Pinkerton’s Travels,” vol. xvi, pp. 33, 141; Kollen, “ History 
Cape of Good Hope,” pp. 37, 93, ete.; Harris, ‘‘ Wild Sports of Africa,” p. 160. 

{ Livingstone: ‘‘ Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa,” p. 158. 
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The Mandingo Africans are pronounced by Mungo Park * 
to have, without the smallest shadow of doubt, the belief of 
one (rod, and of a future state of reward and punishment. 
They represent the Deity as the Creator and Preserver of all 
things; but “in general they consider him so remote and of 
so exalted a nature that it is idle to imagine the feeble suppli- 
cations of wretched mortals can reverse the decrees and change 
the purposes of unerring wisdom.” 

The Ormas of Eastern Africa, and the eastern tribes in 
general, certainly “maintain the idea of a Supreme Being, 
whom they universally distinguish by the name Heaven, (Waka 
Mulimgu.) Referring to a pigmy race four feet high, Krappt 
says, notwithstanding their beastly degradation, that they pos- 
sess something like an idea of a higher being called Yar, to 
whom, in moments of wretchedness and anxiety, they pray. 


III. Savaces Reputep Destirutre oF Reiicious Notions. 


We pass now to a consideration of all the alleged cases of 
savage tribes completely destitute of religious manifestations. 
In connection with each case we shall cite such opposing or 
qualifying statements as seem to be required for a candid view 
of the religious condition of the most degraded tribes known 
among men, 


1. The Navajo Indians, according to Dr. Leatherman,} do 
not seem to have any religion or religious observances ; and 
even have no word to express the idea of the Supreme Being. 

This charge is explicitly contradicted by the later and more 
reliable researches of Lieutenant Whipple, already cited, who 
states that the Navajoes not only believe in a Deity, but erect 
altars and make sacrifices to him. 

2. Some of the Canadian Indians are represented by Lub- 
bock,§ on the authority of Hearnes, as being destitute of relig- 
ious notions. 

We have not been able to examine the particulars of 
Hearne’s statements, but it is certain that all the neighboring 


* Park: “Travels.” Edinburgh, 1816, vol. i, p. 408. 
+ Krapp: “Travels, Researches, and Missionary Labors in Eastern Africa,” 


pp. 80, 52. 

t Jonathan Leatherman, Assistant Surgeon U. 8, A., in “Smithsonian Re- 
port,” 1855, p. 294. 

§ Lubbock: “ Origin of Civilization,” ete., p. 122. 
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tribes on the north, south, and west, possess religious charae- 
teristics; and that no other Indians in eastern or central 
North America, from Mexico to the Arctic Ocean, have been 
authentically reported as wanting in all religious manifestations. 

3. Some of the Indians of California were reported by Fa- 
ther Beegert * as ignorant equally of ‘idols, temples, religious 
worship, or ceremonies,” and as believing “ neither in the true 
and only God,” nor adoring “ false deities.” Hesays: ‘ I made 
diligent inquiries among those with whom I lived to ascertain 
whether they had any “conception of God, a future life, and 
their own souls, but I never could discover the slightest trace 
of such a knowledge. Their language has no words for ‘God’ 
and ‘soul.’ ” 

Begert, nevertheless, testifies that “there existed always, 
among the Californians, individuals of both sexes, who played 
the part of sorcerers or conjurers, pretending to possess the 
power of exorcising the devil, whom they never saw... . 
Sometimes they went into caverns, and, changing their voices, 
made the people believe that they conversed with some spiritual 
power.” + He also says: “I saw them frequently putting 
shoes on the feet of the dead, which rather seems to indicate 
that they entertain the idea of a journey after death.” ¢ 

It ought, also, to be said that the narrative of Beegert was 
written a hundred years ago, and in the uncritical spirit which 
characterizes the Jesuit writers of the time. He deals in 
wholesale statements, and almost unqualified disparagements, 
which unavoidably raise in the mind of the reader a suspicion 
of inaccuracy and carelessness. Indeed, he convicts himself 
of inaccuracy by his conflicting statements. He asserts that 
the women manifest little love for their children, making only 
mock lamentations when they die; but if a child is chastised 
by the missionary for misconduct “they scream like furies, 
tear their hair, beat their naked breasts with a stone, and 
lacerate their heads with a piece of wood or bone till the 
blood flows.”§ He alleges that gratitude toward benefactors 
and kindred virtues are almost unknown to them. Yet, ac- 
cording to his own account, the forced departure of the mis- 
sionaries caused great distress among the Indians, who ex- 


* “Smithsonian Report,” 1864, p. 399. + Ibid., p. 389. ® 
t Ibid., p. 387. § Ibid., 1863, p. 369. 
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pressed their grief by a general howling and weeping, which 
shows that the feelings of gratitude and attachment were not 
entirely wanting in their character.* Other self-contradictions 
are pointed out by Waitz.t Begert’s testimony also conflicts 
with that of Father Picolo, who alleged that the Californians 
worshiped the moon. He is at variance, also, with Venegas,t 
who mentions the belief in a good and bad principle as_pre- 
vailing among the Pericues and Cotchim’es. § 

It seems necessary to be the more particular to ascertain the 
circumstances bearing on Begert’s testimony because he is 
very explicit, and would seem, at first, to be a competent wit- 
ness, and because Sir John Lubbock gives his statements con- 
siderable prominence. 

On the contrary, the religious instincts of the Californian 
Indians are fully attested by competent authority. The Sanels, 
who live in Russian River Valley, believe the sun and moon 
to be malignant spirits, and that “innumerable other devils ” 
exist. They practice expiations, hold to the future life of the 
soul, and, on funeral occasions, often become transported with 
a religious enthusiasi.| The Gallinomeros have similar cus- 
toms and beliefs. They also have a theory of creation, and a 
tradition of a deluge. They have a “ vague notion of a great 
ruling power somewhere in the heavens, whom they call 
Calletopte, the Chief Above; but the tribe, like the Pomos 
generally, look upon the coyote as the visible embodiment of 
supernatural agency.4 

4. Some of the extreme northern tribes of the Esquimaux 
are reported ‘by Ross and Franklin as without religion, and 
Crantz asserts that they possess no notion of Deity.** Of one 
of the Arctic Highlanders, on the northeast corner of Baffin’s 
Bay, Ross says: “It was distinctly ascertained that he did 
not worship the sun, moon, stars, or any image, or living 


* “Smithsonian Report,” 1864, p. 379. Compare Irving’s “ Adventures of 
Captain Bonneville,” p. 332. 

+ Watz: Anthropologie der Naturvolker, vol. iv. 

¢ “History of California,” 1755. 

§ Waitz: Anthropologie, etc., vol. iv, p. 250. 

] Stephen Powers in “ The Lakeside Monthly,” vol. vii, p. 453. June, 1872. 

{ Ibid., pp. 356, 357. 

** Ross: “ Arctic Voyages,” First Voyage, p.128. Franklin: “Journey to 
the Polar Sea,” vol. ii. Crantz: ‘History of Greenland,” vol. i. 
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creature. . . . He had no knowledge or idea how he came into 
being, or of a future state.” In his ‘‘ Sketch of the Boothians,”* 
he says: “They have no knowledge of God, or of future life, 
nor any superstitions which have a reference to them.” 

As an offset to this, and as a proof that even those degraded 
Esquimaux have a sense of the supernatural, Sir John Ross 
states that they have many angekoks, and that they believe it 
_ to be in their “ power to raise a storm or make a calm, and to 
drive off seals or to bring them . . . and that they were afraid 
of them.t The Boothians{ also have their angekoks. He 
also says that the Arctic Highlander, when told there is a 
future state and another world, said that a wise man, who had 
lived long before his time, had said that they were to go to 
the moon ; but that it was not now believed, and that none of 
the others knew any thing about this history.” The’Boothians 
inflict punishment upon the crime of murder, and possess the 
virtue of truthfulness. ; 

Sir John Ross himself enters his caveat against such a use of 
his account as Sir John Lubbock has made of it. He says :— 

Although there is, certainly, no proof whatever that the people 
have any idea of a Supreme Being, or of a spirit of good or bad, 
the circumstances of their having conjurers, and of their going to 
the moon after death, are of a nature to prevent any conclusion 
from being drawn to that effect, especially as it must be evident 
that our knowledge of their language was too imperfect to obtain 
the whole of their ideas on the subject.” § 

The Esquimaux in general are reported by Lesson as super- 
stitious to excess, and possessed of the vague religious senti- 
ments which pervade the northern tribes, and Crantz admits 
that they believe in the future existence of the soul. 

5. The South American Indians of the Gran Chacos are 
said, by the missionaries, to have “no religious or idolatrous 
belief or worship whatever, neither do they possess any idea 
of God or of a Supreme Being. They make no distinction 
between right and wrong, and have, therefore, neither fear nor 
hope of any present or future punishment or reward, nor any 
mysterious terror of some supernatural power, whom they 
might seek to assuage by sacrifices or superstitious rites.” | 


* Ross: “Second Voyage,” Appendix. + “First Voyage,” p. 128. 
¢ “Second Voyage,” Appendix. § “ First Voyage,” p. 129. 
| ‘‘ Voice of Pity,” vol. ix, p. 220, quoted by Lubbock. 
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6. The Brazilian Indians, according to Spix and Martius, 
do not believe in the existence of a God. Orton asserts that 
the Amazonian tribes “have no definite idea of a Supreme 
Being, few tribes having a name for God.” Kidder and 
Fletcher state that “none of them, when first visited, seemed 
to have the faintest conception of the Great Spirit.” * 

Spix and Martius say, however, that they believe in the ex- 
istence of a devil; and Orton asserts that they have*a name 
for “the demon,” and that among the Tucfinas each horde 
has a medicine man, or priest, of their superstitions,+ and that 
the vagabond tribes on the Ucayli, though ‘they worship 
nothing, kill their deformed. children, saying, “they belong to 
the devil.” ¢ 

7. The Toupinambas of Brazil, according to Freycinet,§ 
had no religion, though, if the name is applied “a des notions 
fantastiques a’é tres surnatutels et puissans, on ne sauroit nier 
qwils n’eussent tne sorte de culte extérieur.” They believed 
in the existence of a heaven for those who had killed and 
eaten many of their enemies ; while those who were effeminate 
would be compelled to dwell “avec Aygnan (le diable) auprés 
duquel elles sont perpetuellement tourmenteées.” 

8. The Botecudos, of whom a man and woman were brouglhit 
to Paris from Brazil by M. Porte, are generally reputed “ men 
who are without religion, manners, or laws ;” but M. Flourens, 
who studied these savages, testifies : ve They all appear to 
have, at the bottom of their hearts, a germ of latent faith and 
an obscure presentiment of another life, for they believe they 
will be changed, after death, into good or evil spirits, aecord- 
ing as they have acted well or ill, and they do not believe this 
of animals.” | 

9. The Paraguayan Indians are described as having no 
ideas of religion ; but Dobritzhoffer says the tribe of Abipones 
have some vague notions of an evil spirit.4 


* Spix and Martius: Reise in Brasilien, vol. i, p. 379. Orton: “Andes and the 
Amazon,” p. 316. Kidder and Fletcher: “ Brazil and the Brazillians,” p. 473. 

+ Orton: ‘‘ Andes and the Amazon,” p. 320. 

t Op. cit., p. 321. 

§ Freycinet: Voyage Autour du Monde, vol. i, p. 153. 

| Flourens, (P.): “On Human Longevity,” p. 61. 

{J Don Felix Azara: Voyages dans ! Amérique méridionale, 1809; Dobritzhof- 
fer, Geschichte der Abiponer, vol. ii, pp. 35, 64. 
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10. Tlre Pellew Islanders, according to Wilson, have no re- 
ligious buildings, nor any sign of religion. 

11. The natives of Damood Island, north of Australia, are 
said by Jukes to be destitute of all religion.* 

12. The Aru Islanders, according to Wallace, are also with- 
out religion, but they do not seem to be destitute of the notion 
of the supernatural. Mr. Wallace was the only white man 
they had ever seen, and his superiority to themselves seemed 
a realization of their latent notion of a supernatural power. 
“You know every thing,” they would say to him; “ you make 
the fine weather for your men to shoot, and you know all 
about our birds and animals as well as we do, and you go alone 
in the forest and are not afraid.” + 

13. The Arafuras of Vorkay, one oi the southern Arus, ac- 
cording to Bik,t “possess no religion whatever, . . . Of the 
immortality of the soul they have not the least conception. . . . 
Neither have they any notion of the creation of the world,” 
nor of a Supreme Being. 

14. Some of the Polynesians are reported by Williams § and 
Dieffenbach as without religious sentiments. All the leading 
nations of Polynesia, however, are possessed of a well-marked 
religious nature, as we have shown. 

15. The Andaman Islanders, charactenized by Dr. Mouatt 
and Professor R. Owen as “perhaps the most primitive or 
lowest in the scale of civilization of the human race,” are de- 
scribed as having no idea of a Supreme Being, no religion, nor 
any belief in a future state of existence. | 

16. The Australians are said to have no religion, nor any 
idea of prayer. Most of them, however, believe in evil spirits 
and mysterious beings, and have a great dread of witchcraft. 
They believe that white men are blacks that have risen from 
the dead. “ Perhaps,” says Sir John Lubbock, “the lowest 


* “Voyage of the Fly.” 

+ Wallace: “The Malay Archipelago,” p. 473. Du Chaillu says that savages 
are apt to regard white men as belonging to a superior order of beings. Compare 
King: “ Cook’s Voyages to the Pacific Ocean,” vol. iii, p. 69. 

t Quoted in Kolff’s “‘ Voyages of the Dourga,” p. 159, and in Lubbock’s “ Origin 
of Civilization,” p. 122. 

§ Williams: “ Missionary Enterprises.” 

| Mouatt: “Adventures and Researches among the Andaman Islanders,” 
p. 327. 
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form of religion may be considered to be that presented by 
the Australians, which consists of a mere unreasoning belief 
in the existence of mysterious beings.”* 

That this is not all which can be said of the Australians 
is proven by the testimony of Professor George Wilson.t 
“Well,” he says, “it has been again and again declared that 
the New Hollanders have no idea of a God, and the Phrenolo- 
gists were able to show that their brains had no cranny or 
erevice in which such a thought could by possibility lurk. 
Very good! and yet a recent traveler, who has visited the 
tribes in the interior, where little communication with Euro- 
peans has left them in their unsophisticated state, finds that 
these poor brainless people have minds subtle enough to con- 
ceive the idea of a future state, and do actually believe in a 
metempsychosis of souls. It appears that the first white 
strangers were supposed to be transmigrated beings of their 
own tribe, come back in a new incarnation.” 

17. The Tasmanians, according to Dove,§ had no word for 
a Creator. This information is insufficient to base any con- 
clusions upon. 

18. The Veddahs, or tribes sunken to the lowest degree of 
degradation, and living in the interior of Ceylon, are not 
known to have any religion; though, in some matters, they 
are admitted to have a keen and controlling sense of right avd 
wrong ;| and, according to Davy,§ they entertain a belief in 
evil beings. 

19. The Lepchas of Northern India are said by Hooker to 
have no religion. 

20. The Yenadies and Villees are, according to Dr. Short, 


* Lubbock: “ Proceedings of the British Association,” Dundee Meetings, 1869, 
“Origin of Civilization,” etc., p. 349. 

+ Memoir, by his sister, quoted by Calderwood, in “ Philosophy of the Infinite,” 
p. 513. 

t See, also, “ Transactions Ethnological Soc.,” vol. iii, p. 229, and Oldfield, “The 
Aborigines of Australia.” Cocker, also, tells us: “We are assured by E. Stone 
Parker, the protector of the aborigines of New Holland, that they have a clear 
and well-defined idea of a ‘Great Spirit,’ the maker of all things.”-—“ Christianity 
and Greek Philosophy,” p. 91. 

§ Rev. T. Dove: “Tasmanian Journal of Science,” vol. i, p. 249, as quoted by 
Lubbock. 

| “Transactions Ethnological Society,” new series, vol. ii, p. 278. 

] Davy: “Ceylon,” p. 118. 
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entirely without any belief in a future state.* This informa- 
tion, as well as all we know of the Lepchas, is insufficient for 
the foundation of any opinions. 

21. The Khasias of India are represented also, by Hooker, 
to be destitute of religion; but Col. Yule assertst that they 
have religious practices. This contradiction somewhat impairs 
Hooker’s authority in reference to the Lepchas. 

22. Some. of the Eastern African nations are reported by. 
Burton and Grant as destitute of religion ; but this is contra- 
dicted by Krapp,t already cited. 

23.*“ The wilder Bedouins,” says Burton, “will inquire 
where Allah is to be found. When asked the object of the 
question, they reply, ‘If the Essa could but catch him they 
would spear him on the spot; who but he lays waste their 
homes and kills their cattle and wives?’”§ This statement, 
though betraying, certainly, a most absurd conception of Deity, 
really proves, instead of disproving, the existence of some 
notions of a supernatural power. 

24. The Bechuanas, according to Moffat,| have no trace of 
religious ideas. After saying that it had been his opinion that 
man is every-where “a religious creature,” and that he had 
endeavored to “ discover rays of natural light, innate ideas of 
a Divine Being, in the most untutored savage,” he admits that 
he was at length “induced to embrace what I once consid- 
. ered an erroneous view of the subject.” The Bechuanas could 
not be made to evidence the faintest glimmer of a religious con- 
sciousness. 

One would naturally think such testimony, forced against 
long-standing convictions, must be conclusive. It is also con- 
firmed by Vander Kemp and Gardner.{ Yet Lichtenstein** 
says the Bechuanas attributed all evil to an invisible god, whom 
they call Murimo ; and Chapman ++ states that the Beehuanas 


* ‘Proceedings of Madras Government,” Revenue Department, May, 1864, 
auc. Lubbock. 

+ Yule: “The Khasia Hills and People,” p. 18. 

t Krapp: “ Travels, etc., in Eastern Africa,” p. 52. 

§ Burton: “ First Footsteps in East Africa,” p, 52. = 

|| Moffat: ‘‘ Missionary Labors and Scenes in South Africa,” p. 266. 

“{ Gardner: “ Faiths of the World,” p. 260. 

** Lichtenstein: Op. cit., vol. ii, p. 332. 

t+ Chapman: “ Travels in Africa,” vol. i, p. 45. 
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cursed the Deity forsending thunder. Dr. Livingstone’s state- 
ments, already quoted, are even more explicit, establishing a 
clear and positive system of religious ideas. 

25. The Bachapin Kaffirs, according to Burchell,* had no 
form of worship or religion. They thought “that every thing 
made itself, and that trees and herbage grew by their own 
will.” They had no belief in a good Deity, but some vague 
idea of an evil being, whom they called Muleemo or Murino. 
They believed in sorcery and in the efficacy of amulets. 

Dr. Livingstone, however, asserts, ‘‘ There is no necessity for 
beginning to tell, even the most degraded of these people, of 
the existence of a God or a future state, the facts being uni- 
versally admitted.” And more to the same effect, as before 
cited. “The want, however,” he adds, “of any form of 
public worship, or of idols, or of formal prayers or sacrifice, 
make both Kaffirs and Bechuanas appear as among the most 
godless races of mortals anywhere.” + 

26. Among the Koosa Kaflirs, also, Lichtenstein +t affirms 
that “there is no appearance of any religious worship what-_ 
ever.” But Lichtenstein states further that they ascribe all 
their diseases “to one of three ,causes: either to being en- 
chanted by an enemy; to the anger of certain beings, whose 
abode appears to be in certain rivers; or to the power of evil 
spirits.§ Dr. Livingstone’s testimony, moreover, is intended to 
apply to all the Kaffirs—“even the most degraded.” Bishop 
Colenso, also, ascribes to the Kaffirs a distinct traditionary be- 
lief in the Supreme Being, whom they acknowledge under 
the twofold title of Umkulumkulu—the Great Essence, and 
Umvelinquanze—the First Comer Out. 

27. The Hottentots,-according to Le Vaillant, are also desti- 
tute of religious sentiments, but, according to Thunberg,| 
they have vague ideas abotit a godd Deity. “They have 
much clearer notions about an evil spirit, whom they fear, be- 


* Burchell: “ Travels in South Africa,” vol. i, p. 550. 

+ Livingstone: ‘Missionary Travels and Researches in South Africa,” p. 158. 
Burton, however, entertains but little respect for Livingstone’s authority as a wit- 
ness, (“ Abeokuta,” vol. i, p. 177;) but if Livingstone was liable to err in one 
direction, Burton, confessedly, had as strong a predisposition in the other. 

t Lichtenstein: Op. cit., vol. i, p. 258, 

§ Thid., p. 255. 

| Thunberg: “ Pinkerton’s Voyages,” vol. xv, p. 142. 
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lieving him to be the occasion of sickness and death, thunder 
and every calamity which befalls them.” Kolben also testifies 
that they believe in the immortality of the soul.* 

The facts which we have cited respecting the religious ideas 
of savage tribes constitute in themselves an interesting body 
of data, upon which every reader will undoubtedly reason for 
himself. We propose, however, if circumstances permit, to 
resume the consideration of this subject, and attempt to induce 
some general conclusions from these and other religious phe- 
nomena of our race. 





Art. IL—A COMMON BASIS OF KNOWLEDGE FOR 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


To know or not to know, that is the question. We are living 
in an age when science and faith are arrayed against each 
other—when they are looking each other in the eye and are 
feeling for each other’s throats. Science demands that belief 
shall accept nothing but positive knowledge as a founda- 
tion upon which reason may build its structure. In dig- 
ging atter truth, it proposes to throw every thing away as rub- 
bish until it has reached the primeval granite of indubitable 
knowledge. 

It not only demands that this shall be done, but it claims 
that it has reached such a foundation. Its very name implies 
that what it teaches is known with certainty. From this 
basis of pure knowledge it builds, by logical induction or de- 
duction, systems which are claimed to be irreconcilable not 
only with revelation, but as well with the whole idea of re- 
ligion whether natural or revealed. ; 

Materialism, if it do not mean atheism, at least means a 
God whose hands are tied by Iaw, and who is, therefore, power- 
less to answer prayer, to pardon sin, or to save a soul. Of 
course, where God is nothing more than a bundle of natural 
and necessary laws, or a being made undeg and controlled by 
these laws, religion would only be an empty name. But it is 
not only God who is thus handeuffed by law; this same ma- 


* Kolben: “History of the Cape of Good Hope,” vol. i, p. 314. 
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terialism denies all freedom of action or volition to man. He 
is simply the creature of circumstances, turned this way or 
that by the preponderance of motive, just as the needle will 
be turned to the right or left by the shifting of a magnet. 
The sum of this system, as it stands related to religion, is 
simply and very plainly, that God is not an object to be wor- 
shiped, even if men were free to worship him; and that man is 
incapable of worship, whatever might be the Divine claims 
upon him. In other words, that religion is only an empty 
illusion. 

Religion, on the contrary, is based neither upon self-evident 
truth nor demonstration, but upon faith in the revelations of 
God’s word and works. Natural religion, it is true, claims to 
be able to reason up from nature to nature’s God, and from 
the world around us to deduce principles for the government 
of the world within us. But even in natural religion no one 
claims that we have demonstration, or truth which it is impos- 
sible to doubt. Every truth of natural religion has been 
doubted a thousand times, and is, therefore, not indubitable. 

Religion, then, does not claim absolute knowledge as its ba- 
sis, but only preponderance of probability. Science, on the 
contrary, claims to be built upon absolute certainty, and looks 
down with contempt upon any belief which is not demonstra- 
ble. Science claims that it knows absolutely what it teaches, 
and that we do not know what we teach. 

Mr. Huxley sums up the drift of modern science when he 
says, “It is enough for all the practical purposes of human 
existence if we find that our trust in the representations of 
consciousness is verified by results, and that by their help we 
are enabled to walk sure-footedly in this life.” * 

Let us pause just here to examine the basis of science which 
makes such sure footing. Fortunately, we are spared the 
trouble of pulling down the temple of science to ascertain the 
rock on which it is built. Mr. Huxley, perhaps the ablest 
living exponent of modern science, has done this work for us. 
We quote his own words :— 

I take up a marble, and I find it to be a red, round, hard, single 


body. We call the redness, the roundness, the hardness, and the 
singleness, “qualities” of the marble, and it sounds at first the 


* “Lay Sermons,” p. 329. 
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height of absurdity to say that all these qualities are modes of 
our own consciousness, which cannot even be conceived to exist 
in the marble. But consider the redness to begin with. How 
does the sensation of redness arise? The waves of a certain very 
attenuated matter, the particles of which are vibrating with vast 
rapidity, but with very different velocities, strike upon the marble, 
and those which vibrate with one particular velocity are thrown 
off from its surface in all directions. The optical apparatus of the 
eye gathers some of these together and gives them such a course 
that they impinge upon the surface of the retina, which is a singu- 
larly delicate apparatus connecting with the termination of the 
fibers of the optic nerve. The impulses of the attenuated matter, 
or ether, affect this apparatus and the fibers of the optic nerve in 
a certain way, and the change in the fibers of the optic nerve pro- 
duces yet other changes in the brain; and these, in some fashion 
unknown to us, give rise to the feeling or consciousness of red- 
ness. Ifthe marble could remain unchanged, and either the rate 
of vibration of the ether, or the nature of the retina, could be al- 
tered, the marble would seem not red, but some other color. 
There are many people who are what is called color blind, being 
unable to distinguish one color from another. Such a one might 
declare our marble to be green, and he would be quite as right 
.in saying that it was green as we are in declaring it to be red. 
But then, as the marble cannot in itself be both green and red at 
the same time, this shows that the quality redness must be in 
our consciousness and not in the marble. In like manner it is 
easy to see that the roundness and the hardness are forms of our 
consciousness, belonging to the group which we call sepsations 
of sight and touch. ... . 

hat we call extension is consciousness of a relation between 
two or more affections of the sense of sight or of touch. And it 
is wholly inconceivable that what we call extension should exist 
independently of such consciousness as our own. Thus, whatever 
our marble may be in itself, all that we can know of it is under 
the shape of a bundle of our own consciousnesses. Nor is our 
knowledge of any thing we know or feel more or less than a 
knowledge of states of consciousness.” * 


According to this lucid explanation, all that a svientist can 
know is the testimony of his consciousness, and is it then so 
absolutely certain that consciousness never deceives that we 
can always walk sure-footedly by following its teachings 4 
Des Cartes, of whose philosophy the foregoing is only an ex- 
planation, conceived that consciousness itself might delude, 
and that man in his clearest ideas might be the sport of an 
evil genius. He found it necessary, therefore, in order to 
trust his consciousness, to assume the existence of a God who 

* “Tay Sermons,” p. 325-327. 
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would not allow him to be thus deceived in the holy of holies 
of his beihg. But what is consciousness but a name for the 
last hiding-place into which we can follow thought? Whether 
the ego is identical with consciousness, or whether it is an ul- 
timate entity back of consciousness to which consciousness ap- 
peals, we do not know. , 

Des Cartes assumed that thinking, in the last analysis, and 
existence were identical; and it was only by this assumption 
that he was enabled to frame his celebrated motto, “Cogito 
ergo sum.” Huxley denies that he had any right from his con- 
sciousness to affirm anything more than “there is thought.” 
Consciousness testifies of nothing but thinking. Whether there 
be any thing material or spiritual, actual or potential, without 
or within us; to correspond to thought, cannot be determined. 
We follow the path of thought back through the unexplored 
wilderness of our being “ until it ends in a squirrel track and 
runs up a tree.” All we know is “there is thought.” Whence 
it started, or where it ends, or what it is, no man can tell. If 
consciousness be a granite foundation, the question will still re- 
main, Is there not a stratum below granite in the geology of 
thought? Consciousness itself is unexplained, and the ultimate 
basis of all knowledge, therefore, is mystery, profound and 
inexplicable. 

But whatever may be the truth or falsity of our conscious- 
ness, it is the only foundation of knowledge that we can get; 
and since all knowledge, religious and scientific, is based upon 
it, it.will be as good a foundation for the one kind as for the 
other. I have neither disposition nor interest to deny the 
truthfulness of consciousness; I’ simply claim that we cannot 
know absolutely that it is true. But assuming the certain 
truthfulness of our consciousness, what does it teach? The 
ultimate fact of consciousness, that “there is thought,” teaches 
neither science nor religion. Before we can proceed one step, 
we must assume the existence of a discriminating faculty 
which distinguishes between the different perceptions of con- 
sciousness and classifies them. One affection of consciousness 
is called color, another sound, and another shape. Each of 
these is subdivided—the first, into red, green, blue, ete. ; the 
second, into loud and low, harsh and soft, ete.; and the last, 
into round and square, long and short, ete. The first stone in 
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the temple of knowledge is, “there is thought ;” and the see- 
ond one, less firmly laid than the first, is, “there are different 
kinds of thought.” All the knowledge thus far gathered is 
internal and subjective; and thus far the distinction between 
science and religion does not appear. Had man never sought 
knowledge except in the direct testimony of his consciousness, 
science and religion had never been born, or had slept together, 
like twin babes, in the same cradle, without being distinguish- 
able the one from the other. It is not until we go out of self, 
to find an outside world corresponding to the thought world 
within, that knowledge divides into two branches—the spiritual 
and material, or religion and science. Outside of self, the 
scientist finds a world. Outside of self, the religionist finds a 
God. Just here, where the road forks, let us start to follow 
the scientist and religionist to see if it be true that the former 
walks “sure-footedly,” while the latter stumbles at every step. 

The very first step, which science takes outside of direct 
consciousness, is pure assumption, without any shadow of proof. 
It assumes that our consciousness has a cause, and that differ- 
ent consciousnesses have different causes. It goes further and 
assumes that many of these causes are external to ourselves, 
and that they are similar in some respects to the consciousness 
resulting from them. 

Where did man ever learn the relation of cause and effect ? 
Consciousness teaches nothing of the sort. Hume denied tliat 
there was any such relation between things. All we know is 
that certain states of consciousness have always thus far ac- 
companied each other, and that in point of time the one pre- 
ceded and the other succeeded; but that the one progluced the 
other, or that there is any‘relation between them whatever, 
except a relation of order and time, no man has the slightest 
knowledge to affirm. If we do not know that thoughts are 
caused at all, we certainly do not know that different thoughts 
have different causes. What shall be thought of the man who 
persistently teaches that the causes of most consciousnesses are 
outside of us, and that they possess certain properties, and calls 
that science, when no such thing as cause is known? He sim- 
ply gives to “airy nothings a local habitation and a name” 
gratuitously. He locates and describes a thing which is not 
known to exist. 
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But science does not stop here. These external causes of our 
different states of consciousness, called phenomena, are next 
supposed to inhere in some substance, called matter. But the 
existence of matter is simply a theory, adopted to account for 
certain phenomena. Berkeley and Fichte deny the existence 
of any thing outside the human mind, and contend that all 
realities are only creations of the thinking principle. Tyndall, 
in a lecture delivered in Philadelphia some two years ago, said 
it was necessary, in order to understand phenomena, to suppose 
a subsoil into which phenomena struck their roots. This “sub- 
soil” he admitted was “supersensuous,” and was, therefore, 
only hypothetical. We only know phenomena. What they 
reside in, or whether they reside in any thing, we do not know. 
We have perceptions of shape, of color, of sound, of touch, 
but that there is any substance in which these various percep- 
tions reside, we have not the slightest testimony of conscious- 
ness. Even if we admit that they come to us through the 
senses, we have no knowledge to prove that they come from a 
substance. The existence of matter is simply the result of the 
pure assumption that phenomena must have a cause. But, for 
aught .we can know, phenomena may be uncaused and self- 
existent; or if they be effects, their cause may be in the human 
mind, and not in a hypothetical substance called matter. 

But, the existence of matter being assumed, all external 
phenomena are not explained by it. Every sensation that we 
have, except that of extension, needs something besides matter 
to account for it. Matter alone is not an adequate cause for 
color, or taste, or sound ; or the sensations of hardness and shape. 
Hence wg have another assumption, namely, the existence 
of motion ; and still another to aécount for motion, namely, 
Force. What motion and force are no man knows or pretends 
to know, for neither ever came within the perception of con- 
sciousness. They are only baseless theories, invented to ac- 
count for phenomena for which the existence of matter was 
not a sufficient cause. Given matter, motion, and force, can 
we now walk “sure-footedly?” One of the very first things 
which attracts attention and calls for explanation is light. 
And what is ight? Huygens tells us it is an “undulatory 
motion.” But a motion of what? Of a subtle ether, we are 
told, which fills all space. But what this ether is, no scientist 
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ean tell; or that it actually exists, he will be slow to affirm. It 
is not matter; for every test of matter fails to discover ‘its ex- 
istence ; and it is not motion or force; for it is something in- 
vented to explain them. So far as our knowledge goes, it is 
nothing but a theory—there is no shadow of proof that ether 
exists. 

If from optics we turn to chemistry, we shall very soon 
learn that there is not only matter, but that there are different 
kinds of matter. Some substances are compound and some 
are simple, A compound substance is made up of parts of 
different simple substances, called atoms, united into groups, 
called molecules. But how is a simple substance constructed ? 
We shall be told that it is made up of atoms. The word atoin 
means, cannot be cut. Every substance, then, is supposed to 
be made up of an accumulation of ultimate granules, which 
cannot be further divided. The whole science of chemistry is 
based upon the atomic theory, and without that theory chem- 
istry would hardly be classed among tbe sciences. Yet this is 
nothing but theory. No man ever found an atom of any sub- 
stance, nor is it possible to conceive of a particle of matter 
which cannot be further divided, or which itself is not made . 
up of smaller parts. The chemist unmaterializes matter in 
order to account for its phenomena. If the atomic theory be 
accepted as true, the very root conception of matter must be 
changed. We have been accustomed to regard matter as a 
simple substance whose various phenomena resulted from the 
different arrangements of its parts. But let gold, silver, and 
iron be simple substances, made up of ultimate particles of the 
same nature as the whole substance, and it follows that we 
have as many different kinds of matter as there are siinple 
substances. The only conception left us for matter in the ab- 
stract is a compound and heterogeneous mass of simple sub- 
stances, having no nature of its own, but wearing a coat of 
many colors—the sum of all the natures of all its constituent ' 
parts. With this conception of it, so far from matter being an 
explanation of phenomena, its various phenomena are the 
only explanation of it, and their sum is the only conception 
of it. 

If we turn from chemistry to astronomy, from the infinite 
divisibility of matter to its infinite extension, we sha’l find still 
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another hypothesis needed in order to explain phenomena. 
The nebule of the skies, the rings of Saturn, and the evidence 
of extinct igneous agencies in the earth, all demand explana- 
tion. To account for these various phenomena, it is assumed 
that all matter was originally in a highly rarified and exceed- 
ingly attenuated state. This vaporized and intensely heated 
matter filled all space, and furnished the rough material out of 
which all worlds were to be built. In course of time the cool- 
ing of this incandescent star-dust, caused the mass to contract. 
This contraction, together with a supposed centrifugal motion, 
caused the mass to break up into fragments; while gravitation, 
or a supposed centripetal force, caused each of these fragments 
to roll itself up into a ball or world. As the ages rolled on, 
these worlds radiated their heat and solidified, until they 
reached the state in which we now find them. The nebula 
of the heavens and the rings of Saturn have been a little tardy 
in doing their work, and, in consequence, are stiJl in a forma- 
tive state; while the rock foundations of our earth are the 
cooling cinders upon the surface of an internal furnace whose 
fires are slowly, but gradually, dying out. The sun of each 
system is only the centraP mass of glowing star-dust that was 
left after the worlds of that system were formed, and which, 
because of its superior bulk, has not vet radiated its heat down 
to their temperature. It will be seen from this statement that 
heat and gravitation are made the master workmen in the 
mechanism of the heavens. These giant world-builders are 
spoken of. by scientists as if they were thoroughly known and 
their mechanics fuily understood. A little reflection will 
show that the method they are supposed to have pursued in 
the structure of the universe is entirely unthinkable. Let add 
space be filled with incandescent star-dust, and whither will it 
radiate its heat? Radiation is simply the giving up by one 
body its heat to another. But if all matter is equally heated, 
and fills all space, radiation becomes impossible. No matter 
whether we regard heat as a subtle fluid, or whether, with Mr. 
Tyndall, we regard it as a mode of motion; in either case the 
same difficulty meets us. Motion is as indestructible as matter. 
If it cease in one body, it must go into another. It may be 
said, however, that the motion called heat may have been con- 
verted into some other occult motion, which constitutes the 
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quality called solidity in matter. But the answer is that the 
known effect of heat upon matter is that it drives the par- 
ticles of bodies farther apart—it melts and sublimes, but does 
not solidify matter. To suppose that it acted differently in 
creation, is to suppose it to be the opposite of what we know 
it to be. If all space was filled with heat once, it must be 
filled with it or its equivalent now. Space is not thus filled 
with heat, and we know nothing of an equivalent for it. 

‘We shall reach no better result if we scrutinize the work- 
ings of gravitation. Gravity necessarily supposes an absolute 
center. Our only conception of it is a constant force drawing 
all matter to a common point of rest. But the conception of 
an absolute center is incompatible with the idea of the infinity 
of space. Infinitude has “its center every-where, and its cir- 
cumference nowhere.” There can be no center of gravity toa 
mass which has no circumference. But, given a center, what 
follows? Herbert Spencer says :— 


Gravitation and all central forces vary inversely as the squares 
of the distances, and physicists, in their investigations, assume 
that the units of matter act upon each other according to the same 


law—an assumption which, indeed, they are obliged to make, + 


since this law is not simply an empirical one, but one deducible, 
mathematically, from the relations of space—one of which the 
negation is inconceivable, But now, in any mass of matter which 
is in internal equilibrium, what must follow? The attractions and 
repulsions of the constituent atoms are balanced. Being balanced, 
the atoms remain at their present distances, and the mass of matter 
neither expands nor contracts. But, if the forces with which two 
adjacent atoms attract and repel each other both vary inversely 
as the squares of the distance, as they must; and if they are in 
equilibrium at their present distances, as they are, then, neces- 
sarily, they will be in equilibrium at all other distances. Let the 
atoms be twice as far apart, and their attractions and repulsions 
will both be reduced to one fourth their present amount. Let them 
be brought. within half the distance, and their attractions’and re- 
pulsions will both be quadrupled. Whence it follows that this 
matter will as readily as not assume any other density, and can 
offer no resistance to any other external agent.* . 


From this very clear statement it will be seen that, if the 
particles of matter once filled all space in the form of incan- 
descent star-dust,. we have every reason for supposing that 
matter would forever have remained in that attenuated state. 


* “ First Principles of Philosophy,” p. 61. 
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Gravitation, so far from building worlds, could not have 
changed the relative distances of any two atums of matter. 
Take all heat and every other separating force from matter, 
and the ascertained laws of attraction and repulsion will bal- 
ance each other, and leave matter in status quo. Neither heat 
nor gravitation, hor both of them combined, will account for 
the formation of the present universe from star-dust. Yet 
upon this baseless theory the scientific cosmogony of the uni- 
verse is built. 

In mathematics, however, it will be claimed that we have 
sure footing. Here, it will be said, we have “ necessary laws,” 
whose certainty cannot be questioned. Many of the laws of 


- nature, we can easily conceive, might have been different. For 


instance, the elements might have had different affinities from 
those which they possess. All substances might have been 
solid, and incapable of taking a liquid or gaseous form. Or 
they might have been so made that heat should congeal and 
cold liquefy them. But when we enter pure mathematics, it 
is said the laws which reign here are immutable, and could 
not have been otherwise. The law of numbers, that two and 


. two make four, and so on through the multiplication table, is 


called a “ necessary law.” The relations of space, or geomet- 
rical laws—that two straight lines meeting each other will 
make two right angles, or two angles equal to two right angles, 
and so on through all the axioms of geometry, could not have 
been otherwise, it is claimed. These are called “ necessary 
laws,” and are supposed to constitute an unshakable founda- 
tion of knowledge. Let us examine them. What is a neces- 
sary law? Mr. Huxley has well said, “ Vecessary means that 
of which we cannot conceive the contrary. Zaw means a 
rule which we have always found to hold good, and which 
we expect always will hold good.” These redoubtable laws 
of mathematics, then, are called “ necessary,” simply because 
we cannot conceive them to be otherwise than they are. But 
are we right certain that human conception is the limit of 
possibility? Because we cannot conceive their contrary, does 
it follow necessarily that their contrary cannot be true? Is it 
not barely possible that there may be some truths beyond the 
power of the human mind to conceive? Let us see if any 
thing in experience indicates such a possibility. Suppose the 
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problem were given, to aman altogether ignorant of geometry, 
to harmonize in one regular figure a triangle, a circle, an ellipse, 
and an hyperbola. Would he not pronounce the thing an ut- 
ter impossibility? The longer he thought about it, the more 
absurd would such an attempt appear to him. He could not 
conceive it within the limits of possibility thus to harmonize 
such dissimilar figures, and would pronounce the problem an 
insult to human reason, and the attempt to solve it madness. 

But now let a cone be brought and divided through the 
middle from top to bottom, and lo! the inner surface of each 
half is a triangle; or cut it horizontally, and each section is a 
circle. Divide it diagonally, and you have an ellipse or an 
hyperbola, according as you make the angle of division greater 
or less. What before he could not conceive as possible, he now 
readily realizes as actual. Here, then, is a truth which was 
above and beyond the power of his conception. If, then, we, 
find that human conception is not the limit of truth at one 
stage of intellectual development, how do we become certain 
that it is at any other stage? Because we cannot conceive the 
laws of mathematics to be otherwise, it is not certain that they 
may not be. For aught we can know to the contrary, there 
may be worlds of truth where the laws of mathematics do not 
hold at all. The inconceivability of such a state of things is 
no bar to its possibility; and this iron mail of “necessity ” in 
these laws melts and vaporizes in the crucial test. 

But, some one will say, the naked “laws” still stand. And 
what are laws? Science is not satisfied with an observed rule 
or order of things, but supposes something back of it, called 
law, which produces it. What alaw is no man pretends to 
know, and that such a thing exists no sane man will attempt to 
prove. Law is simply a gratuitous theory of science to account 
for the observed order of phenomena. All we know is that 
two and two make four, and that the angles of a triangle are 
equal to two right angles, ete.; that any thing made them so 
we do not know. These laws, like ghosts, vanish when we 
search for them. Even in mathematics, the citadel of science, 
there is no absolute certainty, and hence no sure footing. Thus 
from the first impression of consciousness to the last inference 
of reason, at every step, science is compelled to assume existences 
which no man can prove, and’ which do not appeal directly 
Fourtn Series, Vou. XX VIT.—3 
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to consciousness. Her boasted iron chains of “ necessary laws” 
and “absolute certainty ” is found, upon examination, to have 
every third link made of tow, and drops to pieces upon being 
passed through crucial fires. The scientist who can walk 
“sure-footedly ” upon such a chain must be an acrobat of the 
highest order. 

We are not endeavoring ‘to undermine belief in the dicta 
and theories of science; we are only trying to show that they 
must be accepted by belief, and not as the result of absolute 
demonstration. It sometimes becomes a serious question wheth- 
er science or religion requires the greater faith in its accept- 
ance. Certain it is that all science is based, not upon positive 
and certain knowledge, but only upon the preponderance of 
probability. That preponderance is often so overwhelming 
that it sweeps all doubt, disbelief, and objection before it, as the 
swollen river bears the driftwood to the sea; but there is not 
one dictum of science, the evidence of which is so certain, that 
it is impossible that the opposite should be true. So far as the 
basis of knowledge is concerned, science has just as sure foot- 
ing as any other kind of knowledge, and no surer. It may be 
true, however, that she has exercised and trained herself for the 
march until she is a superior pedestrian to those who are plod- 
ding along other roads. But give the religionist the same care 
and training, and with as firm and certain a tread as the phys- 
icist can travel from sensation to the stars will he mount up 
the highway of revelation above the stars to the home of 
God, 

Having seen the structure of science to be built, not of 
primeval granite, but of a conglomerate of consciousnesses, 
laws, and hypotheses, we now turn to the temple of religion to 
commence the search for its foundation. 

If consciousness be a solid basis for one kind of knowledge, 
it must be also for every other kind. If it be, as it is assumed 
to be, an unimpeachable witness, it will testify as truthfully in 
one case as in another. The truth is, consciousness knows 
nothing of the different departments of knowledge. It simply 
reports its impressions, without knowing whence they came; 
and, therefore, without being able to make any distinction be- 
tween them as regards their origin. It recognizes a difference 
between impressions, but knows nothing about a difference 
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between the causes of such impressions. But the distinction 
between science and religion arises only when, having grouped 
certain consciousnesses together and formed classes of them, we 
assign to the one a physical cause, and to the other a supersen- 
suous or spiritual cause. Consciousness, being ignorant of the 
use which will be made of its testimony, must be a disinterested 
witness. If, therefore, we accept its testimony as true in rela- 
tion to scientific truth, we are also bound to give it credence 
when it testifies to religious truth. Have we, then, a basis in 
consciousness for religion ? 

The ultimate and absolute truth of consciousness, we have 
seen, is, “there is thought.” This is as much a religious as a 
scientific truth: for thinking is just as essential in discovering 


God and his laws as in discovering the universe and its laws.’ 


This very thinking, while it is going on, by some spontaneous 
evolution disintegrates into separate and different thoughts, 
easily distinguishable from each other. Some of these thoughts, 
or consciousnesses, we trace back to the senses as their source, 
and subdividing them, we call them consciousnesses of sight, 
of hearing, of touch, of taste, or of smell. These all grouped 
together form the basis of science. From these states of con- 
sciousness’ the scientist, infers a universe outside himself, with 
its multitudinous motions, forces, and laws. While conscious- 
ness gives us no direct perception of cause and effect, yet by an 
immutable law of thought we are compelled to refer the con- 
crete to an abstract, and the finite to an infinite. As no one 
thought is all of thinking, and as each sensation is finite, as 
having both beginning and end, we are, therefore, forced to the 
conclusion that there is a boundless, endless universe beyond 
us which is the cause of all sensation. This is the way in 
which we deal with the class of consciousnesses which we call 
sensations, ° 

But all consciousnesses are not sensations. There are some 
which cannot be conceived to have come through any of the 
senses, and which cannot, therefore, be referred to the world 
of sense as their cause. Let us see whether, or not, from them 
religion can be built up in the same way that science is con- 
structed from sensations. 

Second only to the cousciousness of thinking is that of voli- 
tional power. Whatever theories we may be led to adopt con- 
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cerning the freedom of the will, in order to harmonize man 
with nature, or man with God, the consciousness of the power 
of choice is universal. Every child asserts it before he has 
learned to express thought in language; all language implies 
it, nor would it be possible to frame a language for a being who 
is not volitionally free. All government is based upon the as- 
sumed moral freedom of its subjects; and every edict which it 
issues, and every penalty which it inflicts, takes it for granted 
that man has the power of choice between obedience and dis- 
obedience. Despite all theories to the contrary, man feels voli- 
tional freedom from the cradle to the grave, recognizes his re- 
sponsibility for his thoughts, words, and deeds, and constantly 
acts upon the supposition that he is volitionally free. These 
cases are not cited to prove the freedom of the will, but only 
to show the universality and persistence of the consciousness of 
volitional power. The possession of this unconstrained, deter- 
mining power is not a belief, or an inference, or a conclusion, 
but the direct testimony of consciousness. Men feel volitional 
power despite their beliefs and conclusions to the contrary. We 
are conscious not only of the fact of willing, but of the power 
to will, when we are not exercising it. There is no more di- 
rect, constant, and persistent impressign of consciousness than 
that of volitional power. Here, then, in the very substance of 
thought itself, we quarry the foundation stone of religion— 
namely, the moral nature of man. 

Again, we find in consciousness certain moral ideas, or im- 
pressions. Dr. M’Cosh says :— 


Take the perception that deceit is no sin. Take the conviction 
that we are not at liberty to tell a lie, when we might be tempted 
todo so. Take the judgment that the person who has committed 
the act is guilty, condemnable, punishable. Take the feeling of 
remorse which rises when we contemplate ourselves as having 
told a falsehood. Take the very peculiar and profound ideas de- 
noted by the phrases “obligation,” “ought,” “blameworthy.” 
We have here a series of mental phenomena quite as real, and 
quite as worthy of being looked at, as our very sensations or 
ideas of pleasure and pain.* 


These phenomena cannot be traced to the senses; nor is it 
possible to conceive them as having their origin in matter. 


* “Christianity and Positionism,” p 131. 
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The materialistic position that moral ideas are derived frem 
sensation by laws of association as yet very imperfectly under- 
stood, is flatly contradicted by the only witness competent to 
testify upon the subject, namely, our own consciousness. 

The connection between matter and mind, in the case of 
sensations, is utterly inexplicable. It is not because we can 
trace the connection between sensations and matter that we 
assign to this group of ideas a material cause. It is only be- 
cause we percefve in matter a fitting and adequate cause of 
such impressions that we refer them to it. Could we conceive 
any other cause adequate to produce such impressions, our 
faith in the testimony of the senses would vanish, like a dream 
upon awaking. 

When from sensation we turn to moral ideas, however, we 
are not only unable to trace any connection between them and 
matter, or between them and the sensations produced by 
matter, but we clearly perceive them to be radically different 
from all our impressions of matter. Association of sensations 
can produce nothing radically different from themselves. If 
moral ideas were generated by them, there must needs be some 
resemblance between the offspring and the parent; and if 
such likeness existed between the two classes of ideas, con- 
sciousness must be cognizant of it. But, on the contrary, 
there is a clear perception that they are utterly dissimilar, and 
that there is no community of nature between them. Between 
the seusations of color, of sound, of hardness, of odor, and of 
taste, and the feelings of love, truth,- justice, mercy, hate, 
falsehood, injustice, and cruelty, there is an impassable gulf. 
Our consciousness itself separates these last from all im- 
pressions of sense. If we cannot trace the connection between 
matter and sensation, much less can we trace a connection be- 
tween sensation and the moral ideas. Since by following up 
our moral ideas we can never track them back to, or even to- 
ward, a material starting-point, and since consciousness con- 
stantly declares them to be different from all ideas derived 
through the senses, we are bound to accept the testimony of 
consciousness and abandon the theory of their material origin. 

Yet, by the same law of thought which compels us to go 
out of self to find a cause for sensations, and which thus dis- 
covers the material universe of science, are we forced to seek, 
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and warranted in assuming, a cause external to ourselves for 
the moral ideas and emotions which we find within. If we 
attribute certain qualities to matter because they correspond 
to the sensations produced by matter, then have we the same 
right to invest the cause of moral ideas with a character cor- 
responding to our moral consciousnesses. If man has voli- 
tional power, there must have been a great Will Force which 
caused it. If he finds within him ideas of justice, truth, 
mercy, and purity; the counterpart of these must reside in a 
great moral cause external to himself. If man thinks, there 
must be a thinking cause above him. Center all these qualities 
in one existence, as we center all the properties which praduce 
sensations in matter, and you have arrived at a thinking, will- 
ing, just, truthful, merciful, and holy being, as the cause of 
all the moral natures in the universe. Such a being is none 
other than God. 

By the same process by which science arrives at a knowl- 
edge of a world, do we arrive at a knowledge of the existence 
of a God. If this process be sure footing for the one, it must 
be equally a solid foundation for the other. If all our states 
of consciousness have adequate eternal causes, then there must 
be both a material universe and a spiritual God. Nay, more; 
the certainty of God’s existence is greater than that of the ex- 
istence of matter. God is an ultimate cause for moral ideas, 
while matter is, confessedly, only an intermediate cause of 
sensations. Matter, as we know it, can by no possibility be 
conceived to be the ultimate existence. We only know it by 
its phenomena. But these are by no means constant. The 
same matter is sometimes hot, at others, cold; sometimes 
heavy, at others, light ; now it is hard, and anon it is soft and 
yielding. We are compelled to assume a canse back of matter 
to account for its mutations. In the last analysis, matter re- 
solves itself into force. Just as water will take on the form 
of steam, or fog, or snow, or frostwork, or ice, which may all 
be again reduced to water, so force assumes a thousand shapes 
in nature; but each material phenomenon will melt and 
vanish into force again beneath a searching scrutiny. Hard- 
ness is only a force, resisting touch; weight is only a force, 
pulling toward the center of the earth; color is nothing but 
the force with which waves of light beat upon the eye; and 
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sound is but a force beating the drum of the ear. Matter is 
only a name for the various forms of force. It is not the ulti- 
mate existence—it is only the manifestation of something be- 
yond. Thought is driven back of matter, by an irresistible 
impulse, to some great, first, eternal, infinite Cause of things. 
Matter is only a connecting link between sensations and their 
cause ; nor is there any thing in science to preclude the belief 
that the ultimate cause of sensible phenomena is an infinite, 
eternal mind. For any thing that science can show to the con- 
trary, matter may only be one manifestation of the same God 
who reveals himself through moral ideas. 

It is trne that we feel a greater certainty in regard to our 
knowledge of material things than we do in reference to our 
religious knowledge. But the reason is not because material 
phenomena are more easily inferred or more clearly conceived 
from sensations, than the attributes of God are from moral 
consciousness ; but because we can verify by experiment our 
congeptions of matter, while the great cause of moral ideas 
cannot be subjected to experiment. Matter, being a passive 
substance, governed by invariable laws, must yield the same 
result to experiment, under the same conditions every-where 
and always. We can thus repeat and multiply our sensations 
indefinitely. Because we can thus reproduce sensations at 
will, we fall into the error of supposing that we have a certain 
knowledge of their cause. But the repetition of phenomena 
under given conditions, while it deludes us into a feeling of 
certain knowledge in regard to matter, establishes nothing logi- 
cally in regard to the cause of phenomena. A man might wit- 
ness the ebb and flow of the tides ten thousand times, and yet 
know no more of their cause than when he first observed this 
fluctuation of the waters, except that the unknown cause was. 
uniform in its action. All we know of the cause of phenomena 
is that it is invariable, and any other assumed knowledge is 
simply a delusion, arising from our familiarity with phenomena. 

On the other hand, when we undertake to experiment with 
moral ideas, assuming God to be their cause, we arrive very 
often at the most diverse and contradictory results. From our 
inability to verify the attributes of God by experiment, atheism 
very illogically concludes that there is no God; and skeptical 
scientists generally boast that, if there be a God; we at least 
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have no certain knowledge of him. But both these conclu- 
sions are entirely unwarranted. In experimenting with sensa- 
tions we get invariable results, and the conclusion is that their 
cause is constant. In experimenting with moral ideas we get 
diverse results, and the logical conclusion is that their cause 
is variable. We arrive at the same amount of certainty in 
regard to both. We know that the one is a constant, and the 
other a variable quantity. So far from this result antagonizing 
theism, it is the only result consistent with the conception of 
God. If we could bring God under a system of laws, so that 
we could experiment with him and produce invariably the 
same moral results, he would that moment cease to be an ade- 
quate cause of moral ideas, and would fail to fill up the con- 
ception which moral ideas necessitate. Our only conception 
of Deity is that of a self-existing and self-determining intelli- 
gence, and as such, governed by no laws but those of his own 
nature. One of the distinguishing elements of intelligence is 
that it acts with reference to ends; that is, that it has a design 
in all that it does; while physical forces act blindly, with no 
end in view, and may be turned by man to serve equally any 
purpose whether good or bad. An infinite intelligence must 
have an endless variety of alternatives of action, between 
which he is perfectly free to choose in accordance with the 
purpose which he has in view. With such a being it would 
be the height of folly, not to say of profanity, to experiment 
with the expectation of getting a constant result. The ab- 
surdity of Tyndall’s famous “ prayer test” was that it regarded 
God as simply a force in nature, and proposed to experiment 
with it to see just what it would do. It was assumed in the 
proposition, that if God answered prayer for a given thing 
once, he would always grant the same answer for the same 
thing under the same conditions. This might be true if we 
could know all the conditions present in the Infinite Mind 
upon which the prayer was first answered, and could repro- 
duce all those conditions when the prayer was subsequently 
offered; but the impossibility of knowing the motives which 
gctuate God must forever render the expectation of receiving 
an invariable answer to any prayer absurd in the extreme. 
The very fact that our prayers are sometimes answered and 
sometimes denied, and that the answers when granted are 
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sometimes modified and often delayed, is itself proof that we 
are dealing with a great intelligence, whose acts are governed 
only by his own will and purposes. The result is precisely 
what ought to have been expected, and what the theist would 
have predicted from the beginning. So far, therefore, as ex- 
perience goes, the inference which leads to God is quite as 
strongly supported by facts as that which establishes a material 
universe. Science may feel greater certainty because it deals 
with matters of sense, but it has no ground of belief which re- 
ligion does not equally possess. Both rest upon the same basis, 
aud both are supported by the same amount of evidence. 

Mr. Herbert Spencer claims>to have made a discovery by 
which he at once and forever blots out all knowledge of God, 
and proves all religion, except a know-nothing one, to be idle 
and empty asa dream. He undertakes to show that it is ab- 
solutely impossible for us to form a conception of the first 
cause of things. He tells us that the only truth in all religion 
is that there is something which needs explanation. That 
something is from its nature, he tells us, “ unknowable.” How 
he came to find that much out about a thing of which we can 
know absolutely nothing does not appear. This great un- 
knowable something is the infinite background out of which 
all that is knewable emerges, and into which, in the last anal- 
ysis, every thing resolves itself. Of course, science can know 
no more of the “ unknowable” than can religion, but both can 
know that there is an inscrutable something back of all phe- 
nomena, According to this author, the only province of re- 
ligion is to keep before the world the fact that we don’t know 
and cannot know any thing about God. Our only knowledge 
is a knowledge of our total ignorance. Since the “ unknow- 
able” is the great first Cause of the physical, as well as of the 
‘moral world, it is not easy to see how the physicist can build 
up a system of knowledge upon a foundation of total ignorance 
any better than the religionist. What then becomes of sci- 
entific knowledge? Tosave this from annihilation in common 
with religion, we are told that all true knowledge is relative, 
and that whatever is conditioned and limited we can know. 
The universe of phenomena, being limited and conditioned by 
relations, thus becomes a field in which thought may reap a 
harvest of substantial knowledge. But the great Infinite Cause 
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out of which the finite sprang—being, as separate from phe- 
nomena—must forever be robed in impenetrable darkness. 
Let us stop and examine this relativity of knowledge carefully, 
for a blade which cuts so smoothly one Gordian knot may also 
cut another. The meaning of this phrase is that we can only 
know the relations which subsist between things, not the things 
themselves. Well, the relation between two things is the as- 
pect which the one presents to the other, and how it is possible 
to know that relation or aspect without knowing any thing of the 
two objects thus related is inconceivable. The moment I per- 
ceive the relation, I know that much of the things related, and 
am no longer in total ignorance of them. My knowledge may 
be very imperfect, but it is genuine knowledge so far as it 
goes. If it be meant that we cannot know all the relations of 
ultimate being, and that our knowledge of such being must, 
therefore, be one-sided and imperfect, 1 suppose no one could 
be found to dispute the statement. Precisely this religion 
has always taught, but the more relations I discover, the more 
I know of the things related, and were it possible for me to 
discover all the relations of any existence, my knowledge of 
that thing would be well-nigh complete. 

It is not claimed that man can comprehend God, but it is 
claimed that he can apprehend him. Because we cannot take 
in the whole of the infinite is no reason why we cannot know 
a part of it. I can look through an auger-hole and see a stone 
wall beyond, but I cannot see it all. I do not know how high 
it is, nor how long it is, nor how deep down it goes, nor how 
thick it is, nor how nor when it was built, nor for what pur- 
pose it is used; but I do know that it is a stone wall, and that 
it is larger than the auger-hole through which I am looking. 
Could I change my position, and look at it in a similar way 
from another point of view, I should see another aspect of it. 
When I had looked at it from a thousand different points, I 
should know a thousand times as much as when I first beheld 
it. Do you tell me that all my knowledge thus far is only : 
knowledge of relations, and that I have not yet penetrated 
into being at all? Be it so. All I want to know of the great, 
eternal, infinite Cause of things, for the purposes of religion, 
are the various relations which he sustains to me, and the cor- 
responding ones in which I stand to him. The same kind of 
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knowledge which will build up science will also construct a 
substantial religion. 

As if to invalidate this conclusion, Mr. Spencer interposes 
the cosmos of phenomena between man and the great ‘ Un- 
knowable,” and limits scientific knowledge to the relations of 
phenomena. He builds a wall around the field of knowledge, 
and shuts God entirely out of it, simply telling us that beyond 
the boundary the great Cause of all things resides, but that 
we can know nothing more of him. If it were trite that we 
could only know the relations of phenomena to each other, 
then it would follow that we might have a science, but no re- 
ligion. But it so happens that phenomena have more than 
two sides—they sustain relations not only to each other, but - 
also to the unfathomable something back of and beyond them. 
The only way by which Mr. Spencer arrives at a knowledge. 
of the existence of the “ Unknowable” is by tracing phenom- 
ena back until they vanish into the shapeless and invisible 
raw material out of which they were evolved. Ile is forced, 
therefore, to admit that they sustain an important relation to 
the “ Unknowable”—that of effect to cause. Nor does he 
hesitate to affirm that he has arrived logically at a clear appre- 
hension of that relation. He says, “ We know-nothing more 
of existence than a continual manifestation.”* A short dis- 
tance further on he makes this passage the basis of a lengthy 
argument. He says, “Setting out from the conclusion lately 
reached that all things known to us are manifestations of the 
“Unknowable,” ete.t According to this statement, the e- 
istence of the “Unknowable” not only becomes known, but 
also the relation which he sustains to the whole realm of phe- 
nomena. The world which we can know is only a manifesta- 
tion of Him whom we cannot know. How we can know the 
universe of matter and of mind as a manifestation of an infi- 
nite cause, while that cause remains absolutely unknowable, 
appears to us not only incomprehensible but contradictory. A 
manifestation is a revelation. An effect is a partial disclosure 
of the cause. By an irresistible law of thought we are com- 
pelled to believe that there resides in*the cause something 
analogous to that which we discover in the effect. A book is 
a revelation of the mind of the author. Not that there is any 


* “Principles of Philosophy,” p. 142. + Ibid., p. 143. 
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thing in mind like paper and ink; not that there is any thing 
in mind like the shape of letters and the sound of words; but 
because through these visible symbols are discovered to us the 
thoughts and purposes and designs of the author. The visi- 
ble becomes the mirror to its invisible cause. No man can 
look at a steam-engine without knowing something of the 
mind of the inventor. If he study it in all its parts carefully 
until he understands their various relations, he will know the 
inventor better; if he read its history from its first conception, 
through its crude stages, until it reached its present state of 
perfection, he will be tolerably well acquainted with the mind 
which gave it being; and yet no one dreams that there is any- 
thing in that mind like a steam-engine. There is a thought-anal- 
ogy for every material form; and we cannot help, in studying an 
effect, inferring that there resides in its cause a corresponding 
something which bears some remote analogy to the effect. 
Now, if I can know the world of phenomena, and know 
that it is an effect, in just so far am I made acquainted with 
its great, eternal Cause. The knowable becomes a revelation 
of its cause, which is no longer either unknowable or un- 
known. The world is an apocalyse of God. From the world 
of sense we can infer power, wisdom, design, purpose, in the 
Creator. From the world of thought we infer will, intelli- 
gence, goodness, justice, truth, and holiness in God. Call this 
all a knowledge of relations, if you like; it is the same kind 
of knowledge which the scientist has, and is amply sufficient 
for the purposes of religion. Our knowledge is very limited, 
it is true, and consequently very imperfect; but it is genuine, 
definite knowledge, so far as it goes. Could I ascertain all the 
relations or dispositions of God to than, I might write Eureka 
as the title of the volume which contained them ; for the dis- 
closure of these would be the full solution of the religious 
problem. So far from the world of phenomena being an in- 
surmountable wall, separating between man and the “ Un- 
knowable,” it becomes the stile over which thought climbs 
into the presence and knowledge of God. While science 
knows so little of the relations of things and thoughts, we, of 
course, must be limited in our knowledge of the relations 
which God sustains to us and we to him, in so far as the 
Divine character is inferred from what we know of phenomena, 
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But if God can make a “ manifestation ” of himself through 
a world, then he can also make a revelation of himself 
through a book. Did we know the whole of nature, it is 
probable we could read the mind and heart of God sufficiently 
without any other revelation. But as we do not and cannot 
compass all the relations of phenomena, we can only get 
partial, one-sided, insufficient views of the great I Am; and 
hence the necessity to religion of a more direct and clearer 
revelation. No antecedent impossibility or improbability can 
be urged against such a revelation as the Christian world 
claims to be in possession of. If God can discover himself to 
us through sensations, he can do it as well through inspira- 
tions. If he has manifested a part of his character through - 
nature, and that part be insufficient for human guidance, there 
is strong probability that he would uneover his face to us in 
some other way. Whether the Bible contain such revelation 
or not, will still he an open question to be settled, like any 
other question of fact, by the evidences of Christianity. It is 
not the purpose of this article to enter upon a defense of the 
Scriptures, but simply to clear the way of antecedent diffi- 
culties for the discussion of Christianity. 

We have thus far seen that, starting with the same basis in 
consciousness, we arrive by the same methods at a knowledge 
of the existence of God, by which the scientist reaches his 
knowledge of the existence of matter. From a comparison 
of relations, we infer the character of God in the same way 
and with as much certainty as the physicist learns the proper- 
ties of matter. The relativity of all knowledge is no more a 
bar to religious knowledge than to scientific. Experiment 
verifies our conception of God as clearly, though in a different 
way, as it does our theories of matter; so that natural religion 
stands just where natural science stands, and walks as sure- 
footedly. Finally, nature utters a prophecy of revelation. 
The partial disclosures of God through phenomena prove the 
possibility of his becoming known, and strongly suggest the 
probability of a clearer vision in some other way. The Chris- 
tian claims that he has found that other -way in the Bible, and 
asks that men shall patiently and carefully examine this book. 
And he who refuses to study the Scriptures is as false to science 


as to God. 
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Arr. II.—THE RAMAH OF SAMUEL AND OF RACHEL’S 
LAMENT. 


ONE of the difficult questions in biblical geography relates to 
the satisfactory identification of the site of the Raman of 
Samuel, the great prophet and Judge of Israel. “ Though the 
ablest students have exercised their ingenuity upon it,” says 
J. L. Porter in Kitto’s Cyclopedia, “it remains to this day 
without a satisfactory solution.” 

To the solution of this problematic question the effort of 
this present contribution to its literature will be given, with 
the hope that a careful consideration of its statements and con- 
clusions may remove the necessity for a similar confession in 
the future, by giving an identification of the site of this most 
interesting city, at once satisfactory and fulfilling all the con- 
ditions found in the biblical references to its position and 
existence. 

Samuel was born at Ramah, This seems clearly made out 
from the statement that the house of his father Elkanah was 
at Ramah. 1 Sam. ii, 11. This also identifies it to be the 
same place which, in 1 Sam. i, 1, is named “ Ramathaim- 
zophim.” His father Elkanah was a Levite of the family ot 
the Kohathites. To the Kehathites had been allotted by 
Joshua, with other places, an inheritance in Mount:Ephraim, 
(Josh. xxi, 21 ;) and from Mount Ephraim, Zuph, (named also 
Zophin in Chronicles,) an ancestor of Elkanah, had migrated, 
and seems to have taken up a residence in Ramah or its im- 
mediate neighborhood. Such changes of place seem to have 
been no uncommon event among the Levites. Especifilly 
does there seem to have been a frequency of interchange be- 
tween “ Mount Ephraim” and “ Bethlehem-Judah.” (Judges 
xvii, 7, 8; xix, 1.) The case of the Levite from that city who 
became settled as “chaplain,” or priest, for Micah in Mount 
Ephraim is an instance of this. A farther illustration of the 
same interchange is found in the history of that Levite ot 
Mount Ephraim who married a concubine at Bethlehem— 
whose tragic fate had well-nigh proved the cause of the extir- 
pation of the tribe of Benjamin. For some reason it would 
appear that Zuph had acquired such distinction as to have 
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caused a certain region of country to be named “ The lard of 
Zuph,” and the family to be called “ Zuphites.” Of this 
name Zuph it may be queried, with much greater plausibility 
than with respect to “ Soba,” whether a trace of it is not left 
us in the name of a village a little to the west of the road 
from Bethlehem to Jerusalem in Wady Ahmed, as noted by, 
Robinson, (Bib. Res., i, 469,) and now called “ Beit Sufafa.” 
Be this as it may, there is no possible doubt but that the dual- 
plural expression, “ Ramathaim-zophim,” may be rendered 
the “ Ramahs of the Zuphites,” or, better perhaps, “ The two 
Ramahs of the Zuphites.” Thither ‘also was the place of the 
return of Samuel from his “circuits,” for at Ramah was his 
house—there he judged Israel, and there he built an altar... 
(1 Sam. vii, 17.) 

With these preliminary statements, we proceed to elicit from 
the various notices of the place in the Bible all the informa- 
tion which may tend to fix its locality. 

Our first effort may be directed to the identification of 
a city, of which mention is made on the occasion of Saul’s 
search for his father’s asses. (1 Sam. ix, 1, ete.) That search 
must have continued not fewer than three days, (v. 20,) per- 
haps for several days longer. It seems to have been under- 
taken with the expectation of its requiring a considerable time, 
and yet the provision made was about exhausted. Starting 
from Gibeah, north of Jerusalem, Saul seems to have directed 
his steps north-westwardly, striking the mountain range in the 
southern part of the allotment of Ephraim. Passing through 
Mount Ephraim, he journeyed on through the “land of 
Shalisha,” conjectured to be the “three land,” or the land 
west of Jilgillia traversed by the “ three wadys” which termi- 
nate in and form the large wady of Kurawah. Thence he 
seems to have turned again south-eastwardly, passing through 
the territories marked in Robinson’s (Kiepert’s) map as the 
possession of the “ Beni Salim ”—through the land of Shaalim— 
thence south-westwardly through the territories of Benjamin, 
keeping to the eastward of Jerusalem, until, in the northern bor- 
ders of Judah, he entered “the land of Zuph.”” When near a 
city in the land of Zuph Saul determined to return home, but 
_ yielded to the suggestion of his servant to consult “ the man of 
God who was in that city;” had, indeed, his ordinary residence 
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there—for that is the plain and most natural meaning of the 
servant’s expression. The home of Samuel must have been a 
matter of common notoriety; could hardly have been unknown 
to the servants, even, of such a family as that of Kish, Dut it 
is scarcely within the range of probability to suppose that this 
servant could have had any knowledge of a mere casual visit 
to the place. The idea of such casual visit, or the knowledge 
of it, is, moreover, wholly inconsistent with their after course of 
procedure. For if the servant knew that he was to be in the 
city, and on that day, why ask of the maidens whom they en- 
countered “if the prophet were in the city.” Moreover, if the 
prophet’ did not ordinarily reside there, how came they to ask, 
Where is “ the prophet’s house?” In the preceding seventeenth 
verse of the seventh chapter it is distinctly stated that at “ Ramah 
was his house;” and the same word (n=2) seems to be used in 
both places as signifying his home or abiding place. It is not 
necessarily in conflict with this statement that the maidens 
said that “he came to-day (ni"n) to the city;” for that may 
simply mean that he had just come home from some short 
journey after an absence evidently brief. Or, more probably, it 
may mean that he had that very day come out of his house 
into the city—in other words, that they had seen him in the 
city that day bestirring himself about the matters pertaining to 
the feast. For on a previous day (‘sm pis, one day”) he had 
been informed that the Lord would on the morrow send “a 
man out of the land of Benjamin” to be anointed “ captain 
over Israel.” (Ver. 15.) In expectation of this event, as the 
whole of the narrative seems to show, the “feast” had been 
appointed, the guests had been invited; the part of the sacri- 
ficial or slain animal most valued, and used as a mark of honor, 
had been designated, and directed to be served. All this 
preparation and these distinctive arrangements are wholly in- 
consistent with the idea of Samuel’s having been absent more 
than a few hours from the city where they had been made, 
but are perfectly in keeping with the statement that this was 
his home, that the feast was of his own appointment, and the 
guests or participants of his own invitation. So, too, the course 
of Saul, and the inquiries made by him and his servant, are 
perfectly natural on the hypothesis of Samuel’s residence being 
there; but that he was frequently absent from his home, as 
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indeed from the office which he held, was necessarily the case. 
The tenor of the narrative, and the inference from its connec- 
tion, indicate that Saul’s servant knew this to be the ordinary 
residence of the prophet, and that he knew of nothing which 
at that time would cause his absence, but that yet such absence 
was a possibility. If we take up the narrative, as we advance 
we shall more clearly see the evidence that the feast had been 
provided because of the revelation made to Samuel on the previ- 
ous day, and was intended specially to do honor to his expected 
illustrious guest. At the time of the servant’s advice they 
seem to have been just at the foot of the hill on which the city 
stood. “ And as they went up the hill to the city they found 
young maidens going out tv draw water,” by whom they were 
informed that the Seer was then in the city, having come to it 
that day, and that he was about to go up to the high place to a 
sacrificial feast. Just as they entered the city they lighted 
upon Samuel on his way to the high place. At their meeting 
Samuel was divinely informed that this was the man who had 
been sent to be anointed king, and he at once invites Saul to 
the feast, putting him in the “ chiefest place ” among the thirty 
or more invited guests. At the feast Samuel said to the cook, 
“Bring the portion which I gave thee, of which I said unto 
thee, Set it by thee ;” and when it was set before Saul, he said, 
“ Behold that which is left! (margin, ‘ reserved,’) set it before 
thee and eat; for unto this time hath it been kept for thee since 
I said, / have invited the people.” Thus, then, it is seen, as be- 
fore said, that the feast was one of Samuel’s own ordering, and 
the guests of his own inviting, thus adding farther confirma- 
tion to the view that this was his own city Ramah, or Rama- 
thaim-zophim, the Ramah of the Zuphites, where he had built 
an altar. One would utterly fail in the attempt to show the 
propriety of even a prophet inviting guests to a feast at any 
other place than his own house; and no good reason appears 
fur his being anywhere else than at his own home. In the 
morning, from the house where they had passed the night, they 
went “down to the end of tlie city.” There Saul was anoint- 
ed. There he was told that while returniag home he would 
. meet two men near “ Rachel’s sepulcher in the border of 
Benjamin at Zelzah.” Now Rachel’s sepulcher, concerning 


the position of which there has never been any dispute, is 
Fovurrs Srxigs, Vou. XX VII.—4 
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‘about a half hour’s journey from Bethlehem, on the road to 


Jerusalem, which is distant from the tomb about one and a 
half hours’ journey. The border of Benjamin ran a little south 
of Jerusalem, and, westward of the city, curved still farther 
southwardly with the summit of the hill-range, whose north- 
eastern side ran down to the deep valley of Hinnom, while the 
south-western side sloped off into the plain of Rephaim. 
Zelzah, therefore, if the name of a place at all, must have 
been situated about midway between Rachel’s sepulcher and 
Jerusalem. It may, however, be well to state that there is 
reason to doubt whether Zelzah is the name of a place or not. 
Certain it is that the Septuagint version did not so render it, 
but translated by aAAouevove, “ leaping violently.” 

It is needless to follow the remaining steps of Saul’s journey 
homeward, since nothing farther can be gained or lost thereby 
with reference to our purpose. It may be suggested, however, 
as farther significant of the identity of the place of Saul’s anoint- 
ing with the “ Ramah of Samnel,” that this narrative occurs in 
immediate sequence and connection with the interview of the 
elders and Samuel at Ramah, in which they made their demand 
and plea for a king, and in connection with which importunate 
demand Samuel had there and then received a revelation from 
the Lord in which he was directed to grant this request. It is, 
moreover, in accordance with the tenor of the narrative to con- 
clude that it was at that very time that the Lord had spoken 
in the ear of Samuel, saying, that ‘on to-morrow I will send 
thee a man out of the land of Benjamin” whom he was to 
anoint “captain over Israel.” This was indeed the fitting 
PRIVATE sequel to his direction to “hearken unto their voice, 
and make them a king;” and might be sufficient ground for 
the Seer’s cheering public proclamation unto the men of Israel 
gathered at Ramah, “Go ye every man unto his city.” _In any 
event, it is absolutely clear that the place of Saul’s anointing 
was not within the territories of Benjamin, and could not there- 
fore have been any of the various places within that territory, 
to which conjecture has attached the name of Ramah. It is, 
farther, just as evident that the tomb of Rachel was between 
the borders of Benjamin and the city where the anointing 
took place—and that that city must have been beyond the 
sepulcher, as they journeyed from home or from Gibeah. It is 
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also clearly evident that the city was on a hill, and would not 
be inappropriately named Ramah, It is not, therefore, with- 
out reason that the weight of the authorities is given to the 
view which is herein set forth, and coincides with J. L. Por- 
ter (Kitto’s Cyclop., s. v. “ Ramathiaim-zophim ”) and Canon 
Cook in what is denominated the “Speaker’s Commentary,” 
that there is no “ valid reason for doubting that this was Ramah,”, 
Samuel’s city. And as subsidiary to our final purpose, it may 
now be aflirmed that, whatever the name of the city might 
otherwise be, its close proximity to Bethlehem, if not its absolute 
identity with it, is positively and incontrovertibly fixed. 

We may now examine the incident narrated in 1 Sam. xvi, 
of the anointing of David. The close of the preceding chap- 
ter distinctly says that Samuel went to Ramah. At Ramah, 
then, Samuel received the command to go to Bethlehem to 
anoint a son of Jesse king. Samuel objected to going, lest 
Saul, hearing of the transaction, should kill him. To conceal 
as much as might be the purpose of his journey, he was in- 
structed to “take a heifer” in his hand “and say, I am come 
to sacrifice to the Lord. And call Jesse to the sacrifice.” ‘“ And 
Samuel did that which the Lord spake, and came to Bethle- 
hem. And the elders of the town trembled at his coming, and 
said, Comest thou peaceably?” At the conclusion of the feast 
and of the anointing “Samuel rose up and went to Ramah.” 
Of this passage it must be observed that it would seem that 
what is here named Bethlehem must have been but a short dis- 
tance from Ramah. The taking of the heifer “in his hand,” 
that is, leading it from one place to the other, would seem to 
indicate but a short distance, such as might be walked over by 
an old man, a centenarian, in a brief space, and yet leave suf- 
ficient time to offer sacrifice and perform the Levitical or 
priestly consecration to regal authority. There is nq indica- 
tion that he tarried over night. It is.not so much as intimated 
that he had with him, and for his return, any beast of burden. 
Yet it must not be forgotten that Samuel was now very far ad- 
vanced in life, and therefore naturally unfitted for a long or 
toilsome journey. Three years afterward-all Israel lamented 
his death, and buried him in his own city—Ramah. This fact 
of his great age, and that he had retired from public life, and 
from all intermeddling with the affairs of the people and 
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nation, added to their knowledge of his alienation from Saul, 
combined with their knowledge of that monarch’s suspicious 
and cruel nature, would be sutticient to account for the surprise 
and fear of the elders of the town, who must have seen that the 
emerging once more from’ the privacy of his own residence 
indicated no ordinary impulse or unimportant cause. For our 
purpose the cireumstances connected with this incident suffi- 
ciently warrant the conclusion that, whatever in other respects 
may have been the relation which the two names had to each 
other, the distance between Ramah of Samuel and Bethlehem 
could not have been great—a conclusion which has already 
been reached in the incident of the anointing of Saul. 
Another transaction narrated in 1 Sam. xix, invites atten- 
tion. We are therein told that when Saul songht David’s life 
he fled from his home, which seems to have been at Gibeah, 
“and came to Samuel at Ramah. And he and Samuel went 
and dwelt in Naioth.” Of Naioth it may be said that the word 
oceurs nowhere save in this place, and in the history of this 
single transaction in Saul and David’s adventures. Its literal 
translation would be “habitations, dwellings.” Keil says, “it 
is here applied to the canobium of the pupils of the prophets 
who had assembled round Samuel in the neighborhood of 
Ramah, and that this cwnobium consisted of a considerable 
number of dwelling-places or houses connected together by a 
hedge or walls.” But “Naioth” is said (vers. 19, 22, 23) to 
be in Ramah. The Targam of Jonathan, it is said, uniformly 
renders Naioth “the house of learning,” which is the term ap- 
plied by the later Hebrew writers to the schools of the rabbis. 
Hence it is almost certain that Naioth was the name of the 
collegiate residence of the prophets in or just outside (in the 
suburbs) of Ramah, founded probably by Samuel, and under 
his superintendence. To this college Samuel removed with 
David, doubtless because of its greater safety both by position 
and by reason of its sanctity. (See Keil and Speaker’s Commen- 
tary, in loc.) After repeatedly sending messengers in vain to 
seize upon David, Saul determined to go himself to make the 
capture. On his way to Ramah it is said that he came to a_ 
“great well (742, cistern) that is in Sechu.” This “Sechu,” as 
a place, is nowhere else mentioned, and no such place is now 
known. In fact, it is questioned whether it is the name of a 
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town, or of any thing ofthat sort. If derived from n>®, it would 
indicate a place of observation, and hence “ watch-tower ” has 
been suggested as an interpretation. 

But this is suggestive of what may after all prove the true 
- meaning and explanation, nainely, that the well was within 
sight or view of those who were at the gate of the city, or on 
the watch-tower at the city gate. If this be allowed, then the 
steps of Saul’s later progress agree very well with what is 
stated of Saul’s former visit to Samuel when he was first 
anointed king, and which we have seen is almost certainly 
proved to have been Ramah. For it will be remembered that 
he then met maidens coming down out of the city gates to 
draw water. So thatin both cases we have a well, (ni, rather, 
cistern,) which was a matter of such importance as to render 
it probable that it was under constant watch either by persons 
stationed upon an elevated tower near the well so as to be ap- 
prised of any approaching predatory band, and be prepared to 
protect it, or by the ordinary guard at the watch-tower at the city 
gates—this, perhaps, being the most probable hypothesis. At 
the cistern he was told that both Samuel and David were in 
“ Vaioth in Ramah,” and away heat once hasted to “ Naioth ” 
—the college or schools and dwellings of the prophets, “ where 
Samuel was standing as appointed over them ”—in other words, 
he there found Samuel fulfilling the duties of a teacher ap- 
pointed over them for that purpose. 

We may examine a little farther this matter of the well or 
cistern, as it may afford important collateral assistance in fixing 
upon the true site of Ramah. It seems to have been a well- 
known—indeed, somewhat unusually famous cistern—a noted 
waymark and characteristic of the place. It was not a “ well 
of living water,” ("¥2,) but was more probably a pit hewn in 
the rock, or bored in the solid earth and walled with masonry, 
and properly described by the word always used (752) in desig- 
nating it—a receptacle, perhaps, for the “early and latter rains.” 
For this purpose its situation at the base of the hill eminently 
fitted it. We may now collate the mention made of it in the 
instances cited, with a reference made to aesi32, or cistern, of a 
remarkable character, which is found in connection with an 
incident in David’s after history. It is related almost in the 
same words in both 2 Sam. xxiii, 18-17, and in 1 Chron. 
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xi, 15-18. It tells us that “three of the thirty chief went 
down to David... unto the cave of Adullam: and the 
troop of the Philistines pitched in the valley of Rephaim, [or 
the giants.] And David was then in a hold, [not, it would 
seem, in the cave of Adullam, but near it,] and the garrison 
of the Philistines was then in Bethlehem. And David longed, 
and said, Oh that one would give me drink of the water of 
the well of Bethlehem, which is by the gate! And the three 
mighty men brake through the host of the Philistines, and 
drew water out of the well of Bethlehem, that was by the 
gate.” The position of the valley of Rephaim, or the giants, 
is sufficiently identified by the boundaries laid down in Josh. 
xv, 8, where it is said that the southern border of Judah 
“went up to the top of the mountain that lieth before the 
valley of Hinnom westward, which is at the end of the valley 
of giants (Rephaim) northward;” that is, “the border line 
mounted from the valley of Hinnom to the summit of the 
hills to the west of it, at the spot where the valley of Rephaim 
running up from the south reached the same ridge on its other 
side.” (Speaker’s Com. on Josh. xv, 8.) This valley (x3, plain) 
is said by Josephus “ to extend to Bethlehem.” ‘ On the west 
side of the valley of Hinnom rises a bare, rocky ridge, beyond 
which commences an upland plain, considerably lower than 
the ridge, but almost on a level with the city. It extends 
southward toward Bethlehem more than a mile. Declining 
gradually on the south-west, it contracts at length into a nar- 
row and deep valley called Wady el Werd. The plain is flat 
and fertile, but is shut in on all sides by rocky hill-tops and 
ridges.” (Kitto’s Cyclop., sub voc.) ‘It extends far westward 
into that deep and narrow Wady el Werd, which, when joined 
with the Beit Hannina, extends as far as to Wady Sarar and 
Nahr Rubin, and offered to the Philistine armies the most 
direct and available approach to Jerusalem. On an eminence 
in the more southern part of this depression can be seen from 
the Mount of Olives, Mar Elyas; and in the rear the hill on 
which stands Bethlehem. Over this plain of Rephaim runs 
the aqueduct of Solomon and the road to Bethlehem.” (Rit- 
ter’s Pal., vol. iv, pp. 27, 28. See also Robinson’s Bib. Res., 
vol. ii, p. 219.) The city of Adullam is named by Joshua as a 
place in the Shephala, along with Jarmuth, Socoh, and Azekah. 
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Eusebius makes it to be about eight miles from Beit Jibrin 
eastward, If, as is most likely, this were north-eastward, it 
would place the city of Adullam about seventeen miles south- 
west of Jerusalem. If in the Shephala, it could not have been 
eastward that distance from Beit Jibrin, since that city is itself 
situated among low hills at the head of a valley; while eight 
or ten miles directly eastward would throw it among the hills 
of Judah. Its true position seems to have been still farther 
north-eastward, perhaps not far from the entrance to the main 
wady, which pierces the limestone hills, to which there is 
a descent from the more lofty ranges of the hill country of 
Judah, and in which Robinson found innumerable caverns— 
one nearly one hundred feet long—sutticient indeed, as the 
Arabs said, “to hold all the forces of the Pasha.” Thus it 
would be not far from Yarmuth and Beit Nettif. From the 
various notices of it the cave of Adullam could scarcely have 
been at a distance greater than eight or ten miles from Bethle- 
hem, its city and hold or citadel perhaps a few miles farther ; 
and the direct route would be, as at this day, down the Wady 
el Werd, and across the valley of Rephaim. “ This hold or for- 
tress of Adullam was probably a frontier fortress on the Phil- 
istine border, which from its strength and position, and the 
neighborhood of the caverns, was judged by David to be the 
best place of defense against the invasions of the Philistines.” 
(Speaker’s Com., 2 Sam. xxiii, 14.) The probabilities are that 
the Philistines had come north-eastward, through the openings 
in the limestone hills, until, striking the southern extremity of 
the valley of Rephaim, they spread themselves northward and. 
eastward along its sides, penetrating so far east as to have 
captured the garrison at Bethlehem and established there a 
military post. Meantime David hasted along the borders of 
Hinnom westward until he had passed beyond Rephaim, and 
thence desceuded south-westwardly until, at Adullam, his force 
was strongly posted between the host of the Philistines and 
their own country; a perilous position indeed, but yet one 
which would enable him to make the best of a victory. If 
the incident now under discussion is conrected with the inva- 
sion named in 2 Sam. v, 22-25, then it would seem that this 
posting himself at Adullam was part of his “ fetching a com- 
pass behind them,” as he was directed of the Lord, and which 
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resulted in a most complete victory and terrible destruction, 
since after their defeat they were unable to make their way 
directly westward to their own country, but were driven north- 
ward by way of Gibeon until the remnant reached the high- 
way near to Gezer, on the borders of the great maritime plain 
of the Philistines, where the slaughter and pursuit was aban- 
doned—wisely so, Gezer being a fortified place, and still in the 
possession of the aboriginal tribes. 

We note, then, these three coincidences :— 

1. When Saul came first to the city where Samuel first 
anointed him, namely, to Ramah, he met maidens descending 
the hill to draw water from the cistern (953) outside the gate 
of the city. 2. When he came again in search of David he 
came to a well or great cistern (752) outside the gate, where 
he found persons who told him that Saul and David were at 
Naioth in Ramah, the narrative impressing the mind at once 
with the singular fact of their very ready familiarity with 
David, a familiarity at that time in his history best accounted 
for by the fact that here was his home. 3, A great cistern 
(x42) is proved by the incident just now discussed to have been 
just outside the gate of Bethlehem. It does not matter for our 
purpose whether there is now found near the modern village 
Beit Lahm such a cistern or not. It is sufficient that such a 
one was there in the days of Saul, as now proved. Thus, 
then, there is similarity, if not identity, in the fact that there 
was a cistern near the gate, and on the way to both what is 
named Bethlehem and what is named Ramah. And there is 
also indicated this farther idea, that the way to Naioth in 
Ramah was by the road which passed by the great cistern “ in 
Sechu,” which, whatever be its meaning, marks a distinction 
between its position and “ Naioth in Ramah,” just such as 
might be expected to be noted if, as seems in every way most 
probable, they passed through the gates of Bethlehem in order 
to reach Ramah or Naioth, that is, the schools of the prophets 
in Ramah. At his first visit, it will be remembered that Saul 
is represented as going up the hill to the city, and then, pass- 
ing through the city gate, he fell in with Samuel, who bid 
him and his servant pass on before him—evidently through 
the city into which the gate opened—to the high place. And 
80, also, on his return, they went on down to the end of the city 
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—the narrative having previously told us that “they came 
down from the high place into the city ”—making a distinction 
between the high place from which they had come down, and 
the city to which the gate was the entrance. 

Closer attention may now be invited to the fact already 
noted, that the name of the place of Elkanah’s residence, 
namely, Ramathaim-zophim, signifies the “ double hill of the 
Zuphites,” Ramathaim being the dual form of Ramah. With 
this fact before us, and its connection with the foregoing state- 
ments, the conclusions which seem inevitably to be accepted 
may be presented; (1.) That the entire elevation—the contin- 
uous range—from the western ascent to the precipitous termi- 
nation at the eastern end, had received the name of Ramathaim 
from the circumstance that it had two elevated summits sepa- 
rated by a depression, and as being in the territory settled or 
occupied by the Kohathite family of the Zuphites, or having 
been the'residence of Zuph, perhaps the most influential man 
of his day, and the region was distinguished from other similar 
ridges by this addition, making the name of the whole, in- 
eluding both summits, Ramathaim-zophim. (2.) That the hill 
where the gate of entrance was situated was the lower eleva- 
tion of the two, and that, after passing through the town situ- 
ated upon it and crossing the depression, the way ascended to 
the higher summit. (8.) That on the first of these, the western 
summit, Bethlehem was situated, and on the more elevated 
eastern summit was the Ramah of Sarauel, on the side of 
which he himself dwelt, and where, at an elevation of two 
thousand five hundred feet above the level of the sea—three 
hundred feet higher than “ Jebus, which is Jerusalem ”—he had 
erected an altar, consecrated-a high place to Jehovah, which 
in process of time was surrounded with buildings and schools 
for the prophets who gathered to him for instruction. .Thus at 
Jength it became Naioth in Ramah, occupying and consecrating 
the site where, thousands of years afterward, an illusirious 
woman, devout as Hannah, of a diverse race and people, the Eun- 
press Helena, built the magnificent church and basilica of the 
Nativity in memorial of the birth here of+David’s greater son. 

We mav now remark that these conclusions, and this posi- 
tion of the Ramah of Samuel, fulfill all the conditions required 
by the mention made of it in the sacred writings. 
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It will readily be seen that it accords well with the description 
given of Samuel’s judicial circuits. In the north, accessible to 
the tribes who dwelt in Galilee and Samaria, he presided at 
Bethel ; thence he went south-eastwardly to Gilgal beyond 
Jericho, near the fords of the Jordan; thence in a south-west- 
wardly direction to Mizpeh, as near as perhaps safety would 
allow to the Canaanites, who still dwelt in the hills about 
Jerusalem, and accessible to a numerous population ; thence 
southwardly to what was ,in his day perhaps the most noted 
and accessible of the towns south of Jebus, and in the midst 
of a thriving and numerous people, to his own city, Ramah, 
where also he judged Israel, on the ridge Ramathaim-zophim. 
It will thus also be seen that only on this theory can it be 
shown that Samuel exercised the functions of judge at all in 
the country south of Jebus or Jerusalem. 

Nor is the distance too great to meet the requirements of 
Samuel’s hasty visit to Gilgal at the close of the war with Am- 
alek. (1 Sam. xv, 12, etc.) Twenty miles “as the crow flies ” 
would cover the distance from Bethlehem to Gilgal, as the site 
is now fixed on the maps, and a man of hot zeal, who rose early 
in the morning, would ride over that space in such a time as to 
be early enough in the day to relate a vision of the previons 
night, (by our mode of speaking, but “ this night” when the 
day was considered as beginning with sunset,) and also “ to hew 
Agag to pieces ;” and it accounts for the statement at the close 
of the entire transaction, indicating that each departed by a 
different way—“ Samuel went (921) to Ramah, and Saul went 
up (722) to his house to Gibeah of Saul,” namely, from Gilgal 
Samuel returned southwestward, while Saul went north-west- 
ward to Gibeah. Had Samuel gone to Ramah beyond Gibeah, 
or to Neby-Samuel, or to any of his hitherto supposed homes, 
the route of the king and the prophet would have been the 
same, and Samuel would only have separated from Saul when 
the latter had journeyed some considerable distance on the way 
tov his home, from thence journeying alone to the so-called 
Ramah. Even to er-Ram, part of the route would have been 
the same to each; but the whole tenor of the narrative indicates 
that the two separated at Gilgal. 

This site of Ramah also fully accounts for its being made a 
place of refuge by David when fleeing from Saul. To have gone 
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to er-Ram, or to any point in the immediate neighborhood of 
Saul’s own residence, Gibeah or Gibeon, would have been to 
put himself into the hands of Saul’s immediate relations and 
retainers; while the going down to Ramah in the Zuphite 
hills was the most natural thing in the world to be done, since 
he was there in the midst of his own people, in the country 
familiar to his boyhood, the place of all others where he would 
he most likely to find places of refuge. Moreover, it accounts 
for his so readily passing, at one time westward to Gath, and at 
another time north-eastwardly to Moab, without in any case, 
as would be necessary on the former supposition, passing 
through the immediate vicinity of Saul’s residence, or even of 
his tribal possessions, save at their extreme eastern limit. 

And in relation to Rachel’s lament, it furnishes a reasonable 
and natural ground for the application made of it in Matthew's 
Gospel. To this passage we may now direct our attention; 
and all the more closely since it is because of its relation to 
the early or preliminary stage of the Gospel history that it be- 
comes especially important to discover the true site of the 
ancient Ramah. Turning, then, to the original passage, (Jer. 
xxxi, 15,) it is found that the words occur in connection with 
prophetic declarations as to the restoration of Israel, and are 
followed by the declaration that they should return again from 
the land of their enemy to their own border. It is usually 
presumed that this has reference to an event which had already 
taken place, namely, to the departure of the captive Israelites 
to Babylon by way of Ramah, in the north of Benjamin. It 
is indeed assumed that this Ramah had been a sort of rallying 
point and rendezvous for the captives taken by the generals of 
the Babylonish king, and that the reference is to their sad 
wailing as they took up their line of march to the Euphrates. 
But the evidence for such a rendezvous at Ramah is but slight, 
if any at all exists, and the tenor of the narrative is rather that 
it was noted simply because it was the place on their route 
where Nebuzar-aden dismissed or set free Jeremiah, and per- 
mitted him to go whithersoever he would. But, as said before, 
the words occur in immediate connection with a prophecy, and 
may be considered as a part of it. They may possibly have some 
reference in the mind of the prophet to scenes which he may 
have witnessed at the northern Ramah; but we may readily un- 
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derstand that the “ mind of the Spirit ” may have been, and it is 
most reasonable to suppose that it was, concerned with the events 
yet to occur. For notwithstanding that a great multitude of 
the Israelitish people were carried by way of Ramah of Ben- 
jamin to Babylon, a numerous population still remained, and 
their number was rapidly increased by those, who had fled to 
Moab and the neighboring countries, returning as soon as they 
learned of the departure of the Chaldeans. But the death of 
Gedaliah by the hands of Ishmael, and the ascendency of 
Johanan, was followed by the gathering of the confused and 
terrified remnant of the people to his standard; after which 
Jeremiah tells us that “then took Johanan, and all the cap- 
tains of the forces that were with him, all the remnant 
of the people whom he had recovered from Ishmael from 
Mizpeh, even mighty men of war, and the women, and the 
eunuchs, whom he had brought again from Gibeon ; and they 
departed and dwelt in the habitation (mang, @ shelter, proper- 
ly, an inn or caravanserai—Fuerst’s Heb. Lex.) of Chimham, 
which is by Bethlehem, to go to enter Egypt, because of the 
Chaldeans, for they were afraid of them, because Ishmael had 
slain Gedaliah, whom the king of Babylon made governor in 
the land.” Against the advice of Jeremiah and his revelation 
of the Lord’s anger at their projected course, Johanan and the 
captains of the forces dragged away from their rendezvous at 
the kahn Chimham all the remnant of Judah, men, women, 
and children, the king’s daughters and Jeremiah and Baruch 
exiling themselves by their ‘flight into Egypt, with their un- 
willing people, but a small number of whom were ever to re- 
turn to their own land. (Jer. xxxi, 15; xl, 1; xli, 15-18; 
xliii, 5-7; xliv, 28.) 

It may now be suggested that the inn or kahn of Chim- 
ham may probably have been on the eastern summit of the 
hill Ramah. It will perhaps be remembered that Chimham 
was the son of Barzillai the Gileadite of Manasseh, who 
came with David, and to whom David seems to have given 
an allotment in his own patrimony, or, as is most likely, had 
given to him a possession in the Naioth, which after the time 
of Samuel are no more named as in the possession of the 
prophets. In that case it would have been inhabited by 
Rachel’s own descendants; and there is much more ground 
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for the representation of this mother lamenting a departure 
which included among the exiles her own children—going to 
certain destruction—especially as they were going against the 
expostulation of a prophet from one of her own cities, Ana- 
thoth in Benjamin, and were dragged, not by heathen ene- 
inies, but by their own wicked fear, away from their coun- 
try. The final fulfillment of this prediction of suffering is in 
that case fairly made out, for a remnant returned both from 
Babylon and Egypt, and a Jewish population again filled the 
habitations of this city up to the time of the coming of Messiah 
the Prince. And there is nothing forbidding the assertion 
that this kahn of Chimham may have been identical with the 
inn where Joseph and Mary sought entertainment, and thus have 
been in a certain sense the starting-point of that sad journey to 
Egypt, which by reason of the madness of Herod they were 
compelled to take, though they had first toilsomely made their 
way back to Nazareth, the scenes enacted at Ramah being the 
primary cause of their exile. But in Ramah, when the cruel 
order of Herod was executed, and “in all the coasts thereof,” 
including therefore the territory contiguous to the tomb of 
Rachel, the wailing voice of each mother of a son “ two yours 
old and under” would be heard, ‘lamentation and weeping,’ 
as “ Rachel weeping for her children and would not be com- 
forted because they are not,” cut off by their self-exile in the 
olden time, and now -deatroy ed by the mandate of the enraged 
Idumean. It remains to be said, that to this view the objec- 
tion would be of no force if it were said that therefore Jesus 
was not born in Bethlehem, for there can be no shadow of 
doubt that the name Bethlehem came to be applied to the whole 
of the long street traversing the entire length of the Ramathaim- 
zophim, while yet a trace of the ancient distinction was main- 
tained in the application of ancient fact and prophecy. 

The process of induction from the facts and considerations 
above presented had long led the writer to the conclusions here- 
in stated, but confirmation from actual topographical descrip- 
tion was lacking until at length the following passage, found 
in Ritter’s Palestine, vol. iii, p. 340, was read: “ The city of 
Bethlehem lies east of the road leading from Hebron, UPON 
TWO MODERATELY SIZED HILLS, one at the east and the other 
atthe west. These hills are separated by a narrow pass. The 
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western of the two hills on which Bethlehem stands is called 
Kilkel. In the pass between the two hills the larger part of 
the (modern, not ancient) village lies. East of this on the 
slope, and moreover on the top of a prominent and bold mass 
of Jura limestone, stands the Church of the Nativity—pictur- 
esquely, and in the manner of a fortress, surrounded by the 
three convents, the Latin and Greek ones on the north, 
and the Armenian on the south.” The entrance to the town 
is by the northern slope of the western hill; while at the 
farthest extremity of the eastern hill, and overlooking the 
precipitous north-east face, stands the Latin convent, closely 
connected with the Church of the Nativity and the sister con- 
vents. There is “no spring or well of living water in or near 
the town,” says Dr. R tobinson ; but we have seen that a cistern, 
not a “ well of living water,” is what the descriptions demand. 
Robinson describes the i to which tradition has given the 
name of “ David’s well,” as “a deep and wide cistern or cavern, 
now dry, with three or four narrow openings cut in the rock— 
situated about a quarter of an hour’s walk to the north-east of 
dethichem,” which would correspond very closely with what 
one would expect from the biblical descriptions, especially in 
the case of Saul. But. Ritter describes it as “deep, with clear, 
cool water, into which there are three openings from above,” 
and says it “is built with peeuliar beauty, from seventeen to 
twenty-one feet deep.” Robinson also found one, not far from 
the gate, connected with the aqueduct tothe south. Thus, then, 
the topographical conditions and descriptions, as given by 
actual observers on the spot, seem to be in agreement with the 
conclusions deduced from the previously stated facts and con- 
siderations ; and we may close this paper by the simple expres- 
sion of the hope that, with this solution suggested, future ex- 
plorations will add abundant confirmation to the statement 
herein perhaps first suggested or asserted, that the eastern hill, 
which lifts its bold mass three hundred feet above El Kuds, 
the Holy, and around which cluster the hallowed memories of 
Christianity’s glad Christmas, is indeed as well the birth- 
place of the great prophet and judge of Israel, whose honvred 
hands anointed both the first and the greatest of Israel’s 
monarchs, as of the great High-Priest and King of the ever- 
lasting kingdom, Jeans the son of David; that ‘here also will 
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be found the burial-place in which the body of Elkanah’s son 
was laid amid the wailing of all Isracl—that here, indeed, is 
Ramah of Samuel. 


—.—_—___— 


Nore SupPLEMENTARY TO “THE Baptism OF NAAMAN,” 
JANUARY NuMBER, 1874. 


The writer desires to supply a few words omitted in the written copy, and there- 
fore (by no fault of the editor or compositor) not found in the printed article. In 
line 19, page 68, read thus: ‘When the action respects things other’ than clothes, 
aAvve is mostly used.” 

It may be added that ~, as referring to clothing, seems not once to occur in 
the Hebrew Scriptures; and the same is consequently true as to tAvprw, virta, 
and Aovw, as the Septuagint renderings of PI. IlAvyw does indeed frequently 
occur with reference to the washing of clothes, but is then the representative, 
chiefly, if not wholly, of 522.. 

It is significant also that Aovw is given in Tromm’s Concordance as occurring 
once only as the representative of any Hebrew word other than VM", and that, 
appositely enough, is in the passage (Psa. vi, 6) where the Psalmist says: all 
the night make I my bed to swim (nn, hom)’ I water (7 iS737, Bpetw) my 
couch with my tears;” rather, a copious outpouring or shedding of tears, but 
no dip, no immersion. 

A correction of errors in the citations in Tromm’s Concordance results in 
showing that of the seventy-two occurrences of 11", it is rendered in the Septu, 
agint by Aovw forty-one, instead of thirty-eight, times; six, instead of eight, times 
by zAvva, and but once (Exod. xl, 30) the verse is wanting in the Septuagint. 

These statements or alterations in nowise affect the final result intended to be 
attained in the discussion of the case of Naaman, but are needful as matters of 
fact and truth, which may have their use and bearing in other investigations. 
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Art. IV.—THE PRESIDING ELDERSHIP. 


In this paper we propose to discuss what has been for many 
years a vewata questio, and one that has threatened at times to 
disturb seriously the peace of the Church. Since the earliest 
organization of our Church this question has been much 
mooted, and every General Conference from 1792 to 1832, with 
one exception, had the presiding eldership under review. 
Since 1824 the “radical controversy,” slavery, lay delegation, 
and other leading matters, have thrown the presiding eldership 
discussion into the background ; but now it is again assuming 
proper shape and is coming to the front, and at our next Gener al 
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Conference it will probably be, as in 1820, the principal ques- 
tion to be considered. 

It is thonght in some quarters, I will not say how correctly, 
that there is an inclination among some of our official men and 
official papers to keep from onr people discussions looking to- 
ward a change in our Church polity. A former editor of the 
“National Magazine,” himself a very conservative man, once 
very truthfully said :— 

It requires the Church to stand in a favorable attitude for im- 
provements—leaning forward ever, backward never. She is not 
shackled by unalterable precedents. ... A large liberty of 
discussion is, then, a necessity of our cause; the whole genius of 
our system presupposes it—its healthfulness depends upon it. 
And | have no vague meaning when I thus, from my loyalty to 
the common cause, demand open discussion of these subjects for 
it. I mean that its official organs should be open for such discus- 
sions. The inquiry, How can its practical system be made more 
and still more effective? is one of their most legitimate topics, and 
one that would subserve greatly the welfare of the Church, It 
would preserve the loyalty of many good but dissatisfied men, 
who, seeing the system habitually open to scrutiny and discus- 
sion, would feel assured that what they deem exceptionable in it 
must sooner or later be made right, or shown to be so already. 
It would take away the provocation for separate movements and 
separate papers, and keep such discussions under the control of 
the Church, 

Wisely and truly spoken! and it would be well if such 
wisdom were heeded by all who have authority in these 
matters. 

In this paper we propose to discuss the presiding eldership 
as fairly and as exhaustively as our limits will allow. 

Admitting freely and fully the wisdom that originated this 
arm of service, and admitting as fully and freely that it has 
done and is doing much for the promotion of Methodism and 
scriptural holiness, and that we are in hearty sympathy with 
the office, we come to investigate its modus operandi, and to see 
if its workings may not be improved. 

As a paper on a subject of such vital importance, and now so 
much canvassed by the laity, will probably be read by some 
who have not carefully considered the history of our Church 
organization, it may be well to begin ab initio, and review . 
briefly this branch of our economy, and thus we may see 
whether it can be improved or not. 
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For over eighty years we have had the presiding eldership, 
and the first actual—but not so-called —General Conference was 
composed exclusively of bisliops and presiding elders. Sher- 
man’s “ History of the Discipline,” page 27, says: “To obviate 
the difficulty (in securing unity) a ‘council, composed of the 
presiding elders and the bishops, was devised and introduced ; 
but the voncentration of such vast power in so few hands 
aroused suspicions, and elicited criticisms so severe that the 
plan fell dead at birth.” Practically, but little change has been 
made; for from that date until now, for reasons to be given 
hereatter, presiding elders and bishops have controlled the leg- 
islation of our Charch. Dr. Sherman says, (page 28:) “ The 
elders now (1792) took the name of presiding elders, to be ap- 
pointed by the bishops, with defined duties, and dependent on 
the people for support, the tennre-of office being restricted to 
four years.” In a foot-note Dr. Sherman says: “ This restric- 
tion (of tenure of office) was suggested by the troubles with 
O’Kelly, who had remained in the same section ever since the 
Church had been organized, and who was tlius able to use his 

influence to distract the Church.” From that date until now 
the continuance in this office of any man for longer than four 
years consecutively has caused more or less trouble, and is the- 
oretically and practically wrong. 

Having noted the date of the origin of this office, we may 
consider the cause that originated it. We are told that “ the 
withdrawal of the English clergy of this country during our 
Revolution having deprived the people of the sacraments, in 
the Middle and Western States, Wesley provided for the exi- 
gency by the ordination of Coke, and thence came fhe episco- 
pacy. <A few men were ordained by the new bishops to trav- 
erse sections of the Church for the purpose of administer- 
ing the omitted sacraments. These were found useful in 
other administrative matters, and thence came the Presiding 
Lldership.” 

Just where the conditions that then existed continue to exist 
in whole or in part, there, in the same degree, the same economy 
is needed, and will prove a success. With but one bishop to 
superintend the vast interests of a vast territory, it was utterly 
impossible to manage the affairs of so widely scattered a Church 
without assistance. The shrewdness of Asbury saw this, and 
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so he called to his aid such men as Jesse Lee and others, 
who were nearly his equals in the office and work of the 
ministry. 

The origin and canse of this office having been briefly con- 
sidered, we may now examine its present modus operandi, and 
set forth some current objections. 

In the beginning, as now, the bishops were authorized to 
“appoint ” (select ?) the presiding elders, and from the very be- 
ginning until now there has been earnest opposition to this 
plan of appointment. At the General Conference of 1800 a 
motion was introduced to authorize the Annual Conferences to 
elect their own presiding elders; but then, as ever since, the 
bishops (naturally) were opposed to such a course, and the 
motion was defeated. In 1804 an effort was made at the Gen- 
eral Conference either to make the presiding eldership elective, 
or to abolish it. So for eight years longer the discussion went 
on, until at the General Conference of 1820, under the power- 
ful guidance and influence of Hedding, Emory, Griffith, Bangs, 
Waugh, and others of like ability and renown, (manus nobilis 
Fratrum /) the following resolutions were passed by a majority 
of two thirds :— 


“ Resolved, 1. That whenever, in any Annual Conference, there 
shall be a vacaney or vacancies in the office of presiding elder in 
consequence of his period of service of four years (italics ours) 
having expired, or the bishop wishing to remove any presiding 
elder, or by death, resignation, or otherwise, the bishop or presi- 
dent of the conference, having ascertained the number wanted 
from any of these causes, shall nominate three times the number, 
out of which the conference shall elect by ballot, without de- 
bate, the number wanted; provided, when there is more than one 
wanted not more than three at a time shall be nominated, nor 
more than one at a time elected ; provided, also, that in case of 
any vacancy or vacancies in the office of presiding elder in the 
interval of any Annual Conference, the bishop shall have author- 
ity to fill the said vacancy or vacancies until the ensuing Annual 
Conference. 

Resolved, 2. That the presiding elders be and hereby are made 
the advisory council of the bishops or president of the conference 
in stationing the preachers.” 


It is safe to say that such resolutions indicate that there were 
fewer presiding elders than usual in that General Conference. 
Dr. Sherman’s account (pp. 36, 37) of the General Conference 
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of 1820 is quite interesting in its allusions to the presiding 
eldership. He briefly says, “Joshua Soule was elected to the 
episcopal office, but refused to be ordained because they had 
voted to elect presiding elders. . . . The conference ordered 
the election of presiding elders, and then at a later date sus- 
pended the rule in deference to Joshua Soule.” That Joshua 
Soule shonld be unwilling to accept an office without plenary 
powers is not to be wondered at; but that episcopal timber was 

so scarce in those days is aston'shing. This unparalleled yield- 
ing to the views of one man is the more wonderful in the light 
of the fact that afterward three of the advocates of an elective 
presiding eldership became bishops, namely, Hedding, Emory, 
and Waugh. 

Having now traced this question down to the time it was 
lost sight of in the storms that arose about other matters, let 
us state, as fairly as possible, the reasons assigned for the con- 
tinuance of the present system of presiding eldership. It is 
claimed, 1. That presiding elders are necessary in the cabinet 
for the proper enlightenment of the bishop. 2. That unor- 
dained men need aid. 3. That weak places need special atten- 
tion. 4, That a general supervision of the work by presiaing 
elders is necessary. 5, That the plan has worked well thus 
far, ergo, ete. 

It will be at once and by all admitted, that in the making 
of the appointments the bishop needs the counsel of some who 
have personal acquaintance with the preachers and the people. 
But is it necessary to have a distinet office and distinct officers 
for such a work as this? Might not a pastor, stationed in or 
near the center of a given district, keep himself in contact or 
communication with both preachers and people, by letter or 
by oceasional visits, so that he could have an intelligent idea 
of the work and its wants? The chairman or presiding elder 
of such a district could.send aid to the needy, and: could do the 
work needed to be done in all cases. The plea that we should 
“ let well enough alone” is not worth considering, for that has 
always been used to oppose every reform in Church or State. 

But cannot all of the points indicated above be fully covered 
by the modifications proposed? Let us consider them: 1. An 
elective presiding eldership. 2. A minimwm number of pre- 
siding elders. 3. The best material. 
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1. The law now gives the appointing power to the bishop, 
and technically he appoints ; but really the presiding elders 
select, and the bishop’s work is only nominal. If this be 
doubted, Jet some brave bishop override the wishes of his cab- 
inet, and fail to appoint their selected men, and at once there 
will be trouble in the camp. It is urged that the present plan 
is unsatistactory, for many reasons. Out of personal friend- 
ship or obligation a bishop may appoint an incompetent man 
to the office, or he may find, when too late, that he has acted 
upon ex parte or insufficient information. If, before going 
to the conference, he shonld confer by letter with prominent 
ministers, or during the conference should seek information 
outside of the cabinet, his constitutional advisers would von- 
sider him popish and disrespectful to them. He, then, is shut 
up to the information given him by the presiding elders, and 
very naturally the majority of the members of any cabinet 
would nominate and recommend a man knewn to be in sym- 
pathy with them on local and general questions, and in this 
way the cabinet not infrequently becomes a “ring,” in fact as 
well as in name. Wherever this state of affairs exists the 
presiding elders, either by exchange of districts, or by aiding 
each other, perpetuate themselves in office, and thus obtain an 
infinence that can be used to the detriment of others and to the 
injury of the Church. If by any means there is a vacancy, 
only such a man is nominated as will be in accord with the 
present incumbents, and but few bishops are bold enough to 
take the responsibility of appointing a man not selected by the 
cabinet. The result of this well-known state of affairs is, that, 
in too many eases, the presiding elders, feeling that their tenure 
of office does not depend upon the good-will of the brethren, 
nor really upon efficiency, wax bold, and woe betide the man 
who opposes their plans or wishes, 

But if each year, or quadrennially at the utmost, the question 
should be asked, oW ho shall be the presiding elders?” and 
this question should be settled by ballot, there certainly would 
be more sympathy between the presiding elders and the pas- 
tors, and much less domineering and dissatisfaction in our 


conferences. 
f it be said that such a course would produce “log-rolling,’ 
eaucusing, and strife, it is answered that such need not be tho 
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case. There would be an annual canvassing of merit and effi- 
ciency, but only. good would result from that. In this way 
only can there be an interdependence between pastors and 
presiding elders, and without this there is and must be more 
or less offensive exercise of power. In many cases men con- 
tinue themselves in the presiding eldership nearly a life-time, 
and live comfortably in the same house for years, while other 
traveling preachers annually, or triennially atthe furthest, try 
new charges and new homes. 

By a little shrewdness these presiding elders can so arrange 
with their colleagues in office as to make the proper exchanges 
and accommodations, and thus the conference will be for years 
under the rule of a very few men. 

There is a growing demand on the part of both preachers 
and laity for an elective presiding eldership, and never till 
then can we have our best men for this office. Years ago Dr. 
Abel Stevens said, that if we would keep the presiding elder- 
ship intact “we must man it with our best talents; and to 
make it elective would, I believe, help it.” 

2. There is another modification demanded, not only in the 
West but also farther East, as was recently seen in the action 
of the Philadelphia and Central Pennsylvania Conferences, 
and it would have been had but for the opposition of the pre- 
siding elders and bishops. We refer to the size and number 
of the presiding elder districts. 

In a majority of western conferences the presiding elder’s 
district embraces from thirteen to twenty appointments, and 
hardly in any case does this plan give satisfaction. If there 
be but thirteen appointments the presiding elder can be pres- 
ent on Saturday and Sunday, and can preach four times (in 
the country—city charges do not want Saturday services.) The 
average salary of the presiding elder must be at least thirteen 
hundred dollars, As it is almost utterly out of the question 
to find any thirteen circuits or stations, adjacent to each other, 
that are able or willing to pay each one hundred dollars for 
sermons no better than they have already paid their pastors 
for preaching, this plan is nearly out of date. 

Take the next and more usual method, that of placing six- 
teen or more charges in one district. From such a district 
the presiding elder usually desires about sixteen hundred dol- 
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lars, or, as a rule, one hundred dollars on the average from a 
charge, be the district larger or smaller. This plan does not 
please the people either, for as no man can be ubiquitous, no 
presiding elder can attend all of his quarterly meetings in per- 
son, and so he sends a local preacher, or deprives some station 
of its regular pastor and sends him as a substitute. But this 
plan does not work well, for the substitute may not be accept- 
able to the pegple, or the charge that has had to lend their 
pastor for the occasion may complain, having paid their share 
for the support of the: presiding elder already. Conterence 
after conference has asked for an enlargement of the districts, 
but usually in vain. If the request be granted, the districts 
are (seemingly on purpose) so arranged as to make the change 
offensive, and thus the object is defeated. We out West are 
slow to learn how the eastern conferences compel the grant- 
ing of their wishes. The most of the New England confer- 
ences have but three presiding elders each, having about forty 
charges in each district. 

The presiding elder is not expected to do the preaching that 
the pastor is paid to do, but he is a counselor, and presides at 
all of the Quarterly Conferences. Or, instead of holding Quar- 
terly Conferences, he can hold semi-annual conferences, and 
these are sufficient. But if it is thought necessary to have 
the presiding elder present four times each year, let him hold 
the Quarterly Conferences of two contiguous charges together, 
or let him use several week nights, and in eight weeks ont of 
the twelve he can hold every Quarterly Conference. Why a 
presiding elder should have nothing to do from Tuesday morn- 
ing until Saturday is not understood, while a pastor must give 
all of his days and evenings to the work of the Church. By 
this arrangement of the work the presiding elders can use the 
Sabbaths in administering the sacrament where the pastors 
are not ordained, and in preaching where the congregations 
are weak, or are but seldom visited by the pastor. In some of 
our conferences we have to spare from the pastorate from six 
to ten of our best preachers, and they spend their time in 
looking after matters and doing work that men of less preach- 
ing ability and greater executive skill could do better. 

We now come to another point of great importance, and one 
that will be stoutly questioned, but that can readily be estab- 
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lished, namely: Zhe salaries of the presiding elders come 
largely out of the pockets of the pastors. Take any ordinary 
charge, and it will be found that the stewards present the 
matter in about this way: We can raise, say, a thousand dol- 
lars this year for the support of the Gospel, but as we must 
pay our presiding elder one hundred dollars, we can allow our 
pastor only nine hundred dollars. 

This is no faney sketch, but such as the writer and many 


others have seen again and again. If the pastors who do not’ 


need the services of a presiding elder, or need them only in 
the cabinet, must assist in supporting a mau who may be a 
benefit to others or to the work at large, let them have the 
burden distributed among from forty to sixty pastors, rather 
than among sixteen or twenty. In most places the Chureh 
assumes at the beginning of the year all it is willing to carry, 
and then divides that amount among. the various claimants. 
The fewer the claimants, the larger the amount for each; and 
if there be any one claimant that is of but little use, that one 
should be dispensed with, or be paid according to his value in 
general or particular. 

But there is another point of view while looking at the ques- 
tion of finances. The average cost of supporting a presiding 
elder is not less than fifteen hundred dollars. As we have 
nearly eighty conferences in the United States, and as at least 
sixty of these have a surplus of presiding elders, we might 
save nearly three hundred efficient men for the pastorate, and 
at least three hundred thousand dollars for the better support 
of the pastors and for the benevolent enterprises of the Church, 
for we insist that the people would raise this amount extra as 
salaries for pastors, each charge paying for its own pastor. 
This question of finances cannot be laughed down or put aside, 
for in several conferences the laity are on the point of open 
rebellion, and such a rebellion would greatly damage Method- 
ism. It were wise to meet the difficulty now and properly. 
The next General Conference can do it. But it is urged by 
some in favor of small districts and a large number of presid- 
ing elders, that where there are but few these few will have 
more power, and the preachers willshave fewer proper repre- 
sentatives in the cabinet; in other words, the smaller the ring 
the worse for the cause. This position is not well taken, for 
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as it now is the presiding elders choose their own colleagues, 
and they generally select only such as they can use or influ- 
ence, and thus the “ring” is enlarged and strengthened. An 
elective presiding eldership alone can cure this evil. 

But how can we have an elective presiding eldership until 
we reduce the number of presiding elders? for the fewer the 
districts the fewer will be the presiding elders in the General 
Conference to oppose the elective movement. But it may be 
said that there is no reason why any conference shonld send 
chiefly its presiding elders as delegates to the General Confer- 
ence. This may do for those who do not read their Bible, or 
keep their eyes open; but since the time the Lord’s debtor 
made out reduced bills in order to have a home for himself 
after he should be dismissed the service, men have made use 
of their position and power to aggrandize themselves. If it be 
said that such language intimates that preachers are designing 
men, and ‘are willing to prostitute their high and holy office 
to base purposes, it is emphatically denied. There are pecul- 
jar influences surrounding the presiding elder’s office that, 
nolens volens, affects those who are officially related to the in- 
cumbent of the office. The pastors and places in any given dis- 
trict are virtually under the control of the presiding elder, and, 
as a rule, he admits a man to his district or sends him from 
it. Ile also by his representations affects the standing of the 
men in his district, and can open doors elsewhere or shut 
them, and poor human nature sometimes gets the better of 
grace, and prejudices or personal preferences will sometimes 
be felt in the giving of the appointments. Such being the 
case, how naturally the pastors incline to-treat their official 
chief with courtesy and marked attention ; and if instead of the 
presiding elder one of the pastors is sent to the General Con- 
ference, it is generally thought that something must be wrong 
with the head of that district. By kindness, by good promises, 
by four annual visits, by giving good appointments, a presid- 
ing elder can {we would not say that any does) easily and 
naturally obtain the votes of his preachers, and the result is 
seen in the delegations that go to our quadrennial assembly, 
and is seen in the legislation of that body. The first question 
to be settled by any Annual Conference with reference to pro- 
posed modifications or reform is, Will the presiding elders 
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favor it? If so, it will succeed; if not, it is doubtful. The 
bread-and-butter question, the character of our appeintments 
and our general standing, depend so largely upon those who 
represent us in the cabinet, that we naturally incline to curry 
favor with those who have in their hands the interests of our- 
selves and our dependent families. This view of the question 
is not from theory, not from what ought to be or might be, but 
from what zs. We are dealing with facts, whereof proof can 
be given in abundance. Is it not right, therefore, that the 
pastors should have a voice in the selection of their direct 
overseers? An elective presiding eldership will meet the 
ease, and nothing else will. 

3. There remains one other ground of opposition to the pres- 
ent status of the office that must be briefly noticed, and this is 
the tenderest point, as it touches the incumbents of the office, 
and becomes a personal matter. It is so trae—someti:nes !u- 
dicrously so—that the “ outs” have so poor an opinion of the 
office or its mode of working, that it becomes necessary to 
place them among the “ins,” in order to have them act for the 
defense of both men and measures. Lest the present writer 
should bring about his ears the whole swarm of disturbed pre- 
siding elders, he will not venture to say that any feeble or un- 
worthy or incompetent men have ever been appointed to dis- 
tricts, but Dr. Abel Stevens shall speak, and then all will 
listen, In an open letter to Bishop Simpson, in 1855, after 
detailing the work of a presiding elder, he says :— 

This is the ofice, but where is the officer 2 There’s the rub. 
No man in his senses can deny the potential capacity of the office, 
but its very capacity exposes it to unfortunate criticism by the 
incapability of the incumbent. Our wretched policy in the ap- 
pointment of presiding elders has nearly despoiled the office of its 
importance in some of the Atlantic States, and the appointing 
power, whether in the episcopacy or the cabinet, may hold itself 
responsible for much of the “ radicalism ” which prevails among us 
respecting it... . One of two things seems to be*inevitable re- 
specting the presiding eldership in the Atlantic States—either the 
appointment to it of our most commanding talent, or a very 
thorough modification of it. 

Brave words to speak to a bishop, but no braver than true. 
If the reader will insert the word “United” in the place of 
“ Atlantic,” he will find the prediction and the assertion as 
true to-day as twenty years ago. What was true of the East 
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then is peculiarly true of the West now, and nothing more 
need be said on this point. When we are allowed to elect our 
presiding elders, then, and not till then, will we always have 
officers who will dignify and magnify the office. 

And just here we have some words from the Canada “ Chris- 
tian Guardian” that cover the entire case so completely, and 
that come from such a source, that they must compel attention 
und respect. Nothing could be more conclusive or apropos :— 


As to the election of presiding elders, or whoever else may 
station the preachers, és i/ really too much to allow the poor itin- 
erants who put the interests of themselves and their families in 
somebody’s hands to have the privilege of sending to the station- 
ing committee those men whom they believe to be the most im- 
partial and reliable? As the bishops can possibly only make 
visits, like those of the angels, “few and far between,” the chief 
pastoral and administrative authority must be exercised by the 
presid:ng elders, As they are liable to the ordinary infirmities of 
humanity, an elder may be inefficient, partial, or injudicious ; but 
neither the preachers of the district which he governs, nor of the 
conference to which he belongs, have any voice in his appointment 
nor any control over him. He is responsible only to the bishop. . 
We have sometimes thought it rather singular that in the United 
States, where the people are so strongly opposed to MONARCHY, 
and where popular representation is carried so far that even the 
judges are elected by popular vote, the prevailing type of Method- 
ism should be far less Democratic, and give far less prominence 
to the elective and representative principle, than in Canadian an: 
English Methodism. Qur Annual Conferences elect not only their 
presidents, but also the chairman of districts, who are responsible 
to the conference appointing them for the discharge of their duties. 
... And in England they are even more liberal than this; for 
they elect only one representative to the stationing committee 
from each district, and they elect whoever they deem best, whether 
he be the chairman of the district or some one else. We confess 
this reference to an imaginary destruction of the itinerancy by the 


-election of presiding elders looks to us very much like a false alarm ; 


because, from practical experience, we know that the change recom- 
mended by the New York “ Advocate” has no tendency to 
weaken the itinerancy. But it has a tendency to strengthen it, 
for preachers are likely to accept their appointments more cheer- 
fully when they have had a voice in constituting the court that 
makes these appointments. . . . Is not the itinerancy as firmly estab- 
lished and as faithfully maintained in England, Canada, aid Aus- 
tralia, as in the United States? Yet in all these countries the pre- 
siding elders are elected by their brethren. . . . We have no doubt 
that both the bishops and presiding elders of the United States 
are the excellent of the earth—noble, godly men. Still, any sys- 
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tem, political or ecclesiastical, that practically leaves the people de- 
pending upon the infallible wisdom and goodness of men over 
whom they have no controlling power, as a system, is seriously de- 
JSective and needs amendment. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, then, is this: The people 
and preachers demand fewer presiding elders, and these to be 
selected for their peculiar fitness for a peculiar office, and these 
to be selected in the Annual Conferences by ballot. These 
modifications are demanded on the ground of utility, economy, 
fairness, and the general principles of Methodism. Let us 
have fair, plain, and sweet-spirited discussion, until the whole 
machinery of the Church shall be in the best possible work- 


ing order. 





t 


Art. VIL—THE NEGRO. 


International Review, September and October, 1874. Article I. The Negroes in 
the Gulf States. By E. T. WINKLER, D.D. Georgia. 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, January, February, aud September, 1874. Article - 
The New South. By Epwarp De LeEon, 
“ Banquo’s Ghost,” says Dr. Curry, “has done much service 
in metaphors, and his serviceableness remains.” The negro, 
in turn “ slave, “ contraband,” and “ freedman,” is the Amer- 
ican Banquo. Ue will not down. Without being in any way 
responsible for it himself, his status, capabilities, and prospects 
are being brought constantly under the public eye. Le has 
been patronized, flattered, cajoled, slandered, and at last has 
reached the dignity of being arraigned and indicted before the 
world. The public attorney, who in this case has volunteered 
to frame the bill and rhetorically prosecute it, is a Baptist doc- 
tor of divinity in Georgia. This brave knight, now tilting 
against a freedom eternal as the granite hills, in December, 
1871, being then a South Carolinian, published in the “ New 
York Examiner and Chronicle” an apology for Ku-kluxism, as 
remarkable for its misstatement of facts as for the rancor of its 
spirit. In this defense he charges the United States forces with 
“midnight intrusion into chambers inhabited by trembling 
women,” “Sabbath investment of ehurches,” “the capture of 
youths in their teens and of old men far advanced in decrepi- 
tude,” and with “sweeping the best and purest men into jails.” 
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The italics are our own. And in this apology, widely copied 
and favorably commented on throughout the country, though 
admitting the terrible doings of the Ku-klux Klan, he says, in 
extenuation, that “ their victims ought to have been punished,” 
and affirms that he “cannot see how any Christian can be 
true to his people, or his country, or his God, when he en- 
courages these so-called Ku-klux prosecutions,” meaning the 
prosecution of the Ku-klux murderers in the United States 
Courts. 

And now the men who, under slavery, robbed the Negro 
of all his human rights, seek to deprive him of his dearly- 
bought political and social franchises. The plea on which it 
is sought to justify this spoliation is the Negro’s alleged inca- 
pacity, and the crimes be is charged with committing and 
occasioning. 

We propose, as far as the limited space at our disposal will 
permit, to analyze and traverse the indictiment already alluded 
to, giving excerpta which, we think, will be found sutticient 
to discover its solecisms, its sophistries, and its contradictions 
in figures and facts, on which ure based its most absurd and 
startling charges. The only liberty taken with the text will 
be to italicize the invre important passages. 


THE INDICTMENT. 

The Negro is “the Zowest of the human race,” in whose be- 
half * a new political system has been established at the South ; 
a system :t variance with the opinions and customs of both 
races; asystem framed by a remote legislature, and enforced 
by the pena! sentences of exotic judges and the martial power 
uf conquerors.” * 

Ile has failed, through “ want of knowledge and discretion,” 
to satisfy, in “ political affinities and services,” the expectations 
of his benefuctors. He has been “deat to the voice of the 
charmer, charm he never so wisely.” He is “ credulous.” He 
has been limited in his choice for office to the “scalaway,” 
the ‘carpet-bagger,” or the “inexperienced Neyro.” He has 
reduced bribery to a system, transferred the official desk into “a 
booth in a market-place, where an aye or a no may be sold as 
innocently as a fish or a pancake.” He has “swept away 


* “Tnternational Review,” p. 578. 
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every safeguard of property,” and instituted “a new reign of 
terror,” the “ victim of which is the taxpayer,” and the drain 
vne “ of money instead of blood.” He has increased the pub- 
lic debt in Texas from two to fourteen millions, in Mississippi 
from nothing to one and one half millions, that of Alabama 
from eight to forty-two millions, and caused a like increase in 
other States. He has depleted the public resources, deprived 
the “tax-payers of the means to respond to the demands of 
their States and of the General Government.” He has * par- 
alyzed trade between the sections, and commerce with foreign 
nations. There is no merchant who deals with the South, in 
New York or Liverpool, whom the Negro legislature have not 
mulcted.” The “system,” unless arrested, “will cost the 
country more than would be required for the transfer of the 
whole race to Africa.” 

His “ conduct has been dictated neither by gratitude... 
nor malice; ... for the mercurial and shiftless temper of the 
African retains neither of these jsentiments.” “Of allegi- 
ance, as a principle and a sentiment, he knows as little as he 
knew when the emancipation proclamation was published.” 
“The colored juror is a failure. He knows but little of the 
principles of justice and the system of law, and cares less.” 
He has been the cause of an “enormous increase of crime.” 
Theft, perjury, and adultery are minor, if not venal, offenses. 
... Perjury, for example, is so general that the solicitors 
themselves pass it by. The colored witness has no sense of the 
sanctity of an oath.” “The Negrves here, as in Africa, are 
adepts in stealing.” Corn-cribs and meat-houses are broken 
open, and stock is destroyed to such an extent that meat 
has to be imported from abroad. “Jails cannot hold the 
convicts.” 

* There is little regard for personal purity, and little con- 
ception of the life-long union of mutual hearts.” “\/e¢écéd/e, iere- 
tofore a crime scarcely known among the Negroes, /as beevine 
common.” “They believe that certain charlatans among them 
are able, by the use of drugs, dried lizards, fetishes of rags 
and hair, to produce and heal diseases, plant living creatures 
on the body, and inflict death.” “The thin varnish of civil- 
ization and sentiment cannot conceal the barbarism of the 


race,” ‘ They are even retrograding morally.” Their chil- 
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dren “are growing up in idleness and shiftlessness.” “ Like 
all the savage races who have been brought imto sudden con- 
tact with civilization, they merely imitate the manners, and 
copy and transcend the vices, vf the superior race.” 

* The.older Negroes perform about three quarters as much 
work as they did formerly.” ‘*Scarcely ever can a spinning- 
wheel or a loom be found in their retreats of contented, if 
not elegant, leisure.” “On the one hand, this people trav- 
esty the family life of civilized societies; and, on the other, 
display the indestructible instincts of the tribal state.” “They 
will not engage in any service unless compelled by urgent 
necessity, and when employed are neglectful and resentful to 
a degree.” 

“ The enthusiasm for education has surprisingly decreased.” 
“Where there are few or no blacks, the people are enjoying a 
higher prosperity than they ever had before.” “ Where negroes 
abound, the lands can scarcely find a purchaser.” 

Their labor “is shiftless, and even capricious.” ‘The Ne- 
groes will not push the furrows, ... they decline to ditch the 
lands; . . . they refuse to plow thoroughly; they object that 
‘dere is no use in dese con(in)ventions;’ . . . they will not 
put forth any unusual exertions to save the crop from destruc- 
tion; .. . the crops dwindle; labor has decreased fully one 
half.’ ‘ Every community where Negroes congregate is em- 
harrassed, if not crushed, by the burden.” “ Stuck-raising is 
impracticable.” 

* No legislation can induce the whites to send their sons 
and daughters to school where they must mingle in daily and 
familiar intercourse with Negroes.” ‘ The races are separating. 
. . . Nowhere are they coming together.” *‘ To themselves, 
(the Negroes,) not less than to the Republic, their transfer to 
a separate colony would prove of the greatest advantage.” 
** To-day, Mexico fronts these wandering tribes as the land of 
promise and seat of power.” “ The Negro would meet, among 
the sparse population of that vast and fertile domain, such un- 
questioning hospitalities as our country and our civilization 
sannot give.” 

Such is the terrible indictment presented to the civilized 
world by a Christian minister, against five millions of the 
American people. It could not have been made more sweep- 
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ing or bitter. If this is the “charming” with which the 


Christian ministry of the South has sought to charm the Negro, 
who can be surprised that he has persistently refused to enter 
its churches, or to give himself up to its teaching and control. 
However degraded the Negro may be, he is not so stultified 
and imbecile as to voluntarily place political or ecclesiastical 
power in the hands of those who would reason and legislate 
him even out of life itself. 

This indictment was evidently never framed for the mind 
of the North. That mind in the general is too vigorous, too 
healthy, too discriminating and fair, to be misled by such an 
obvious misstatement of the moral and social status of this great 
factor in the problem of the nation’s future. There may be a 
few bitter, disloyal minds at the North, as there were all 
through the great antislavery struggle, to whom it will be a 
sweet and highly-relished political pabulum. It will nauseate 
the great and generous mind of the North. It will harden the 
hearts of those who heretofore would have treated the men of 
the old South with tenderness. It is obvious, however, that 
the indictment, as framed by this “ accuser of the brethren,” 
this representative of the “rule or ruin” class, is intended for 
transatlantic, and especially for home, that is, Southern, 
consumption. 

The first-class editors of the North understood, as by in- 
stinct, the animus of this article. ‘ The doctor,” says the as- 
tute editor of “ Harper’s Weekly,” “undertakes to supply the 
philosophy and statistics for the white man’s party conventions 
and platforms.” A systematic and persistent onset, to which 
even the “ International ” has bowed its head, has been made 
upon Northern journalism, by arts known only to politicians 
and agents of the “ Associated Press.” Those having control 
of leading newspapers and reviews have been insidionsly ap- 
proached, and, in too many cases, unwittingly debauched. It 
became a fashion, for a time, even for Republican journals to 
vilify and abuse indiscriminately all of their own party that 
happened to be in power at the South. The condemnation 
was sweeping, indiscriminate, and in some instances very un- 
just. The old slaveocracy was jubilant. They thought they 
saw, in the abuse of the men intrusted with the offices they 
longed to fill, a sign of the speedy overthrow of “scalawags,” 
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anda presage of theirown triumphant return to power. “The 
white people of the North,” says the “ Mobile Register,” gloat- 
ing over the success of these conspirators, “have awakened 
from their nightmare. The Negro is no lunger the fashion. 
The North have come to their senses. The Negro has disgraced 
and ruined the party which pushed him forward, and the oscil- 
lating pendulum of public opinion is now swinging over to the 
side of the Southern white man. The North have found they 
could not make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and have cast 
Sambo overboard.” 

When facile pens, like that of the writer in the “ Interna- 
tional,” drop their sugar-coated venom, the deceptively-labeled 
virus is eagerly absorbed by every toadying sycophant, and by 
fulsome admiration they spread the contamination through ali 
the lower strata of society. In the general ferment that such 
utterances occasion, Tax Unions, [tifle and Saber Clubs, 
Knights of the White Camelia, and White Leagues, (all of 
which are in spirit, and some in actual aim, identical with the 
old Ku-klux organizations of 1871-72,) are suggested and 
evolved. The abuse, the insults, the degrading personal chas- 
tisements to which school-teachers, and the ministers of our own 
and other Northern Churches, have, in numberless instances, 
been subjected; the murder of Bewley, of Randolph, of Sandy 
Peebles, of Robert Banks, of B. H. Nelson, of Captain W. B. 
Billings, of Simon Edwards, of Julia Hayden, (a young lady 
whose only offense was teaching a few of the outcast class ;) 
of Thomas L. Ivey, (for daring to take charge of the United 
States Mail,) and of the Gessner family; the massacres at Cou- 
shattee, at Shreveport, La., at Trenton, Tenn., in Coffee 
County, Ala.; of Vicksburgh, and the establishment of Lynch 
law in Edgefield County, S. C., and at New Orleans; as well 
as all the atrocities of the disguised midnight prowlers sent 
out by the “Grand Cyclops” of the * Devil’s Den; * all 


*The Hon. Charles Hayes, member of Congress, formerly the largest slave- 
holder in the State of Alabama, and a soldier in the Confederate army through 
the war, in a letter to Hon. Joseph R. Hailey, dated September 7, 1874, after de- 
scribing several blood-curdling atrocities that had occurred in his State alone dur 
ing the preceding thirty days, says: “The half cannot be told. To-day many 
victims of hellish murder are sleeping in unknown spots and seelnded places, from 


which they will never be wakened until the final judgment day.” 
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these, we say, are directly chargeable to the teachings of such 
men as the Georgia doctor of divinity. 

We find it impossible, in the space usually allotted to a a 
view article, to consider and refute all the counts in so volumi- 
nous and minute an indictment. We boldly, however, and 
with our hand uplifted in the sight of the whole civilized 
world, and in the sight of a sin-avenging God, say Nor 
GUILTY! to every charge. We put in the plea not on our 
own account, for we are not on trial. We record it in the 
stead of fhe voiceless millions we feel it our duty to defend. 

The Negro is not “the lowest of human races.” The Digger 
Indian, the Camanche and the Modoe, the woolly-haired, prog- 
nathous Papuan, the savage Australian, the cannibal South- 


Sea Islander, and several other races, are incomparably lower.. 


The boldness of this assumption takes us back to the good old 
ante-bellum days, when we heard so much of the Negro’s com- 
pressed os frontis, his curious shin, his protuberant heel, and, 
we blush to name it, his incipient tail. To handle the débris 
of so old a controversy is like stirring the ashes of a forsaken 
forest fire. If, however, the wasted embers yield but the 
smallest nugget of gold purified, we shall be justified, if not 
applauded, fur disturbing them, Said Huxley on a great public 
occasion, (and, Huxley is an oracle of no mean fame in these 
days :)— 

I hold in my hand an address to a scientific body. In this ad- 
dress it is affirmed that “ the skeleton of the Negro can never be 
placed upright. There is always a. slight angle in the mig a 
greater in the thigh bones, and still more in the body, until, 
some instances, it curves backward. The blood is vastly dissimi- 
lar. The molecular movement within the discs differs’ in every 
respect, and, when tried with a solution of potassa, the protrusions 
from the cell-walls take every immediate form, reverting with 
great rapidity to the normal condition, The hair is very peculiar, 


three hairs springing from different orifices will unite into one,” etc. 


“T take this opportunity,” said the great incipient evolution- 
ist, “ to affix to this statement the stigma of public condemna- 
tion.” The African is not the lowest race plisiologically. 
Barrow tells us that he saw a young Kaftlir, about twenty 
years of age, who was six feet ten inches high. ‘ He was,” 
says he, “one of the finest figures that was, perhaps, ever 
created. He wasa perfect Hercules; and a cast from his body 

Fourtn Series, Vor. XX VII.—6 . 
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would not have disgraced the pedestal of that deity in the 
Farnese palace.” Of other Kaftirs he says: “ Their features 
showed them at once to be equally unconscions of fear, suspi- 
cion, and treachery. There is, perhaps, no nation on earth 
that can produce so fine a race of men as the Kaftirs.” Haven 


tells us that 


A distinguished naturalist of Baltimore has been heard to say 
of the Atrican, that he is far superior to the white in all manly 
qualities. He is not the lowest race, taking the testimony of an- 
cient history : “ Ethiopia swayed the world from Memphis. Ham 
ruled all mankind from Nineveh, and Phenicia, and Carthage. 
The loves of the Shemite (Zneas) and the Hamite (Dido) were 
celebrated by Virgil, the daintiest scholar of imperial Rome. 
Black Ethiopia held generalships in Roman armies, professorships 
in Greek schools, and bishopricks in Christian Churches,” * 


As a producer he has been and is far in advance of all but 
the acknowledged leading nations of the earth. A writer in 
* Fraser’s Magazine” for 1851 says :— 


There are African races who yield to no people in the construe- 
tion of objects of local convenience and luxury. They are known 
to surpass others in certsin fabrics which no European nation bas 
yet succeeded in imitating. The Turkish cap, or tez, the best of 
which are made in Tunis, is an example. The temper given to 
steel, especially among the Tuaric tribes of the Sahara, is believed 
in those countries to rival that for which Damascus was so famed, 
Woolen garments of certain peculiar texture would at least bear 
comparison with the best of their kind manufactured by other 
people. In the manufacture of perfumes they also excel; and they 
extract an attar from what they call the true yasmin, or jasmine, 
but what we call the Arabian jessamine, which is far more precious 
and more powerful than the attar of roses. The soap of Susa is 
highly and deservedly esteemed in the Levant. It is made with 
olive oil and “ trona ”—evidently natron, or soda—trom the lakes 
of Agadez, a district about twenty degrees south and by west of 
Merzouk in Fezzan, from which district also comes the best senna, 
The tobacco of the Yawan, behind Susa in Frikia, or Africa prop- 
er, and that of the Matamala, or Mountains of Gaba, is in great 
repute. This herb is not only used as an artificial iuxury for man, 
but as a sovereign specific in the diseases of cattle. Wools, admit- 
ted to be of the finest merino textures, are brought from Cafsa, 
Tozar, Nafta, and the country of the Mezzab, south of the main 
altars of Algiers, It is used by the Persians, and other manufac- 
turers, in their finest shawls and other fabrics. The carpets or 
bed coverings, called battonias, are of extraordinary dimensions 
as well as beautiful texture, and are highly prized by the Asiat- 


* “ Tlaven’s Sermons,” p. 129. 
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ics. The fabrics for the female toilet only a special commissioner 
from Howell and James would know how to appreciate or even 
enumerate. 

The Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge has 
published a little tract, in which it is said of certain African 
colonists :— 

The progress of this colored settlement during the last forty years 
has hardly been surpassed by any thing recorded in the history of 
civilization ; and it may, therefore, be said with truth, that the 
Negro has given the lie to the assertion of the ethnological sociol- 
ogists, Who, presuming on his alleged natural inferiority, declared 
him incapable of taking care of himself. He has taken care of 
himself—has provided by acts of courage and selfdenial for the 
growth of his prosperity, for the education of his children, and for 
his instruction in the truths of Christianity, and in so doing has 
forever solved and settled the question as to his capacity for self: 
government, 

To the charge that he has “ paralyzed trade between the sce- 
tions, and commerce with foreign nations,” the only answer 
needed is the facts as we have epitomized them from the lucid 
and reliable articles on the “ New South,” by De Leon.  Pre- 
liminary to the epitome, we venture the statement that the 
production of cotton is still more than adequate to the wants 
of the whole civilized world, reaching in some of the years 
since the war to five millions of bales, worth not less than two 
hundred millions of dollars. And the cotton has been raised 
in the main by negroes. 

“The consumption of cotton in Southern cotton mills,” 
says the authority already referred to, “has increased from 
26,547,795 pounds in 1870, to 60,572,120 pounds in 1873.” 
Next in importance is the lumber business. In eight only of 
the extreme Southern States twenty millions of dollars have 
been realized from this branch of industry. “In this labor,” 
says De Leon again, “the Negro is freely and profitably em- 
‘ ployed.” “Tu 1872, in ter of the Southern States, thirteen 
hundred miles of railway were constructed, and probably as 
many in 1873 and 1874.” All the heavy labor of this con- 
struction fell upon the negro. ‘ Mines of coal and iron, un- 
opened before the war, are now being worked with success. 
Forges, rolling-mnills, and founderies are springing up.” The 
exhausting toil demanded by these enterprises the Negro alone 
can supply. Theonly trade that has decreased is that depend- 
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ent upon the production of sugar. We have not space for the 
statistics of Southern rice plantations, producing fifty-nine 
million bushels in 1871, and cultivated exclusively by Negroes; 
nor of the constantly increasing tar and turpentine orchards, 
the labor on which is mostly black ; of tobacco and corn fields ; 
nor of the fisheries, and phosphate beds, and manufactories of 
commercial fertilizers; nor of the oyster beds—one bay alone 
supplying ten millions of bushels annually—a branch of  in- 
dustry which is being developed with singular rapidity; nor 
of the truck farms, growing to immense importance, supplying 
all the great cities of the North with early vegetables-—all the 
result of Negro labor. 

De Leon says: “ Direct commerce with Europe and more 
distant parts of the world is springing up where it had no foot- 
hold before.” The great seaport cities are putting themselves 
in immediate communication with the great commercial entre- 
pots of the old world. “ In 1870 her [Southern] shipments to 
foreign ports amounted to $208,567,240, to which may be 
added $500,000,000 of domestic exports.” 

With facts like these, and they are far from being exhausted, 
where stands the charge that the Negro has destroyed trade 
and paralyzed commerce? Le has changed the channels and 
character of commerce, and the change will enrich the world. 
The millions freed by the war demand, and are constantly ac- 
quiring, furniture, implements, books, pictures, and all the 
“notions” for which New England is the great manufactory. 
Before the war a limited and special trade was done in Negro 
hats and shoes and hoes. A few costly books,.with plate and 
jewelry, were bought by the favored few. The, great bulk of 
the money earned by slaves was spent maintaining a few thon- 
sands in elegant indolence, or in defraying their expenses at 
the fashionable resorts of Europe and the North. Now, a 
vation of consumers have come into the market, and the more 
equally diffused benefits resulting from their purchases are 
reaped by foreign importers, by city jobbers, by wholesale 
dealers of every class, and byevery mill and factory hand from 
one end of the land to the other. 

The colored man is purehasing largely of land and cattle. 
His accumulated savings in money may be counted by millions. 
He has become the owner of sailing craft, mills, stores, slaugh- 
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ter-houses, brick-yards, and public stables. In short, if we | 
except the German, it is doubtful whether there is a laboring 1, 
class among us whose accumulations, during the last decade, 
any thing like equal his. And yet we are told that “the sys- 
tem,” that is, freedom, “ unless arrested, will cost the country 
more than would be required for the transfer of the whole race 
to Africa.” So long as we keep them here, we are sure of | 
, their market ; deport them, and Germany, France, and Britain Dh 
will share, or entirely absorb the trade. Surely the writer in He 
the “ International” is a poor political economist, or imagines . 


that all others are. 
If it has been true that “ the Negro has been the cause of an i i 

enormous increase of crime,” it would not have been a difficult | 

matter to collect and publish the statistics necessary to demon- a 


strate the fact. Nothing of the kind is forthcoming, nor, in- 
deed, can there be. Some minor crimes against the person 
may have increased, but there are others that have ceased al- 
together. There are no “niggers” now burnt for brave re- 
bellion, or whipped to death for defending wives from brutal 
outrage, or for secreting daughters when demanded by a rav- 
ening and insatiable lust. But, perhaps, it is intended to hold 
the negro responsible for Ku-klux outrages, and all their asso- 
ciated crimes. If this is the meaning of what is above alleged, 





then we are forced to admit that he has been the cause of an al 
‘* enormous increase.” The lamb has riled the brook. ~ The wolf 
chooses to drink below, that he may have a chance to devour, q 
We brand, as a base, a mean, and a gratuitous slander, the 4 
assertion that “the Negroes have little regard for personal | 
purity.” Suppose that they had even less than they are al- 
leged to have, does it become any Southern white man to won- 
der? For nearly two hundred years the superior race has 
been trying to eliminate and blanch all decency out of them. | 
It would be no difficult matter to prove, that where one child 

) is born out of wedlock now, fifty were so born under the 
“higher civilization.” It is almost diabolical to charge this 
people, as they are, with a crime that should be nameless 
among Christian men. Whatever may be the depths of infa- 
mous and unnatural crime the white population of the South 
have fathomed, and they have become familiar with some ut- { 
terly unknown elsewhere, into ¢hat loathsome depth we doubt 
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if the Negro has even looked. To be sure, the lips blanched as 
they uttered this infamy, for they muttered as they uttered it, 
“We have no means of verifying or testing this statement.” 
Then, why publish it to the world? “Thou shalt not bear 
false witness against thy neighbor.” - 

Nor have we any evidence to sustain the allegation, that 
“the enthusiasm for education has surprisingly decreased” 
among this basely-libeled race. Such may be the case in 
States where every impediment is thrown in the way of a col- 
ored man who ventures to aspire to knowledge. But the oppo- 
site is most strikingly true of Louisiana, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and the other States where fair facilities are afforded him. 

Stealing, we are afraid, is a common infirmity, an offense 
limited to no one race or nation. The Negro, certainly, claims 
no exemption. But, then, the English steal; pocket-picking 
is a British invention. Sheep-stealing is a kind of national 
pastime, supplying Saxon literature with many and very 
striking proverbs. The Chinese steal; Ah Sin both fills and 
empties his capacious sleeve by 

“ Ways that are dark, and tricks that are vain.” 


Even the obscure and seldom-seen Welshman is tainted with 
the gentle vice. What says the old saw? 


“Taffy was a Welshman; Taffy was a thief.” 


Yes, like all the rest, “ Zhe Negroes here, as in Africa, are 
adepts in stealing.” Adepts; that is, they are skilled, well 
versed in the art. No wonder, after the training they had 
under the benignant, patriarchal system of olden times. The 
Negro then had his own philosophy of stealing ; his casuistry 
was ingenious, if not sublime: “ If chicken eat corn, only turn 
massa corn into massa chicken; he no teaf. If hog root 
through potato rows, he no teaf; only turn massa potato into 
inassa hog. If nigger eat corn, and chicken, and hog, he no 
teaf; all massa’s yet.” The idea that colored servants are 
given to pilfering beyond all other help is a monstrous wrong 
tu a defenseless race. The writer of this article, though com- 
pelled by removals to have five sets of house-servants in as 
many years, has not lost the value of a dime. He has com- 
pared his experience with that of many others, and the testi- 
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mony is uniform. In fact, one of the great luxuries mitigating 
the ills of a Southern residence, is the respectful, efficient, de- 
voted, honest help. There are fewer burglaries in the South- 
ern States than elsewhere. Serious crimes against property 
are almost unknown; and when they are committed, it is gen- 
erally by white men, or professional thieves from distant States. 
There are entire classes of crimes which, at the North, fill 
jails and penitentiaries to overflowing, of which we have never 
known a Negro to be convicted. If anywhere at the South 
“jails cannot hold the convicts,” it is because they are now 
used for the punishment of offenses that were in olden time 
expiated by brandings, and the discipline of stocks and whip- 
ping-posts. 

If “labor has decreased fully one-half,” or if “the older Ne- 
groes only perform about three quarters as much as formerly,” 
how comes it to pass that products are not diminished in a 
like ratio ? 

It is notorious that all the real work of the South is done by 
colored hands. Ilas the soil become more fertile, or have 
labor-saving machines been largely introduced? Neither! 
{n the opinion of some, the Negro has always been an idler and 
a loafer. In the good old times we were advised that the 
stimulus of the lash was needed to enable him to hoe his row! 
As an answer to all the silly nonsense uttered, printed, and 
believed on this subject, we ask again: By whom is the labor 
of the Southern States performed? Certainly not by the 
whites; they are the capitalists, the traders, the teachers, the 
doctors, the lawyers, and the ministers. The only class that 
works—that works always and every-where—is the Negro, 
assisted to a very limited extent, it may be, by the poorer 
whites. If there was any wide-spread shiftlessness, any epi- 
demic of indolence, it would soon tell its own story in di- 
minished products and lessened exports. It would proclaim 
itself in general poverty, if not in famine, squalor, and death. 

We have now traversed the leading charges brought against 
the Negro. The minor or incidental allegations we must sum- 
marize and treat in a general way. We must not: lose sight 
of one great fact vital to this controversy. It is not the Negro 


on whom the assault is really made, and on whom it is pro-- 


posed we visit the ills of attempted expatriation. Men of pure 
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Negro blood are extremely rare at the South. Even those who 
are regarded as such are, many of them, of mixed blood. In 
the veins of the blackest flows an ill-disguised rill of that well- 
defined current which gives life to Arab, Turk, and’ Jew. 
I'rom the shores of the Mediterranean to about the latitude of 
20° N., the population of Africa consists largely of tribes 
not originally native to the soil.* 

There are thousands of colored persons, scattered all over 
the once slaveholding States, who not only bear the names, 
but carry the features and animate the blood of the so-called 
patrician race. The old Kaffir, Congo, Guinea blood has been 
inixed beyond all distinction and separation with that of 
every other nation that has had a foothold upon their shores, 
The people whom the baser sort of Southrons would consign 
to extermination, but whom the more highly educated piously 
say, expatriate, are not Negroes. They are hardly of African 
descent. It is the people of color that are aimed at. This 
includes our fellow-citizen of every shade, from the volup- 
tuous octoroon with red cheeks and straight hair, down through 
all gradations of yellow and brown to charcoal black. It is 
not the Negro, but the whole colored population of the United 
States upon whom this assault is made. Of this portion of 
our great nation there is much to be said that should be grati- 
tying to the Christian patriot. That the colored people have 
their own class vices, and peculiar infirmities and follies, is 
admitted. But they part with them more readily than any 
other race. “To say that a Negro is incapable of inprove- 
ment,” says Speke, “is a mere absurdity.” In religion they 
have grown up into an earnestness verging on the fanatical. 
Before their devotion and fervor, the so-called piety of those 
about them falls into a formal sham, 

It is not true that they always fail when aspiring to the 
higher steeps of intellectual achievement and learning. Their 
opportunities in this regard have hitherto been but limited. 
In almost every case, where they have had a fair chance, they 
have acquitted themselves with credit, if not éclat. Captain 
Burton, in his “ Wit and Wisdom from Western Africa,” gives 
us over two thousand of the black man’s proverbs. One of 
them is, “ When a slave becomes free he drinks rain-water ; ” 


* “Encyclopedia Britannica,” vol. ii, p. 221. 
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that is, he does not go a mile to fetch it from a river. Does 
that prove him unfit for freedom ? Georgia doctors think it does. 
Slavery came well-nigh obliterating the Negro’s native wit and 
genius. Thank God! the fire of genius is inextinguishable. 

We have the testimony of Theodore Parker, that when 
Anthony Burns was first taken tagOhio to be educated he was 
a dull clog of stupidity. But the change that came over him 
was the most wonderful thing the Oberlin teachers had ever 
seen, When it fairly dawned upon him that he could learn 
to read, his zeal to improve was unbounded. Tle was at his 
books the whole time, and his capacity for learning developed 
more and more. The whole manner of the man was altered, 
and the expression of his countenance changed so much, that 
in less than a year nobody would have recognized him as the 
half-stultified wretch for whose re-enslavenient the enlightened 
city of Boston raised a chivalrous army. It is ‘hardly fair to 
exclude a class from all the advantages of higher learning, and 
then charge them with incapacity to reap its fruits. In spite 
of all disabilities, some have attained no unenviable eminence. 
The very first clock, of which all the parts were made in 
America, was made by Benjamin Banneker, a Negro of wn- 
mixed blood, who lived on the banks of the Patapsco, and 
who was so much of an astronomer that he made corrections 
in the tables of Ferguson and Leadbetter. His first almanac 
was published in 1792.* Of the few who have been per- 
mitted to enter and continue in our higher seats of learning, 
there has not been one who has failed to plant the banner of 
his race’s capacity as high as that carried by the more favored 
castes. Richard T, Greener, now the Professor of Mental 
Science in the State University of South Carolina, stood in 
flattering proximity to his highest compeers when graduating 
at Harvard. Yale gave honors last year to a colored gradu- 
ate. In journalism, statesmanship, oratory, we have Douglas, 
Elliott, Layston, Pennington,t Lynch, and Crummel.t 

As a race, the colored people are naturally attractive orators. 
Without culture, their wit, pathos, and sublimity is not ex- 
celled by the more favored races. We must instance Placido, 
poet and martyr, Doctors Penningfon and Gannett, Charles 


* * Atlantic Monthly,” March, 1863, + D. D., from Heidelberg. 
$M. A., Cambridge, England. 
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T. Renaud, and Sojourner Truth. In music they have taken 
captive the world. To say nothing of such an extraordinary 
genius as Blind Tom, the Tennessee and Hampton singers have 
received the applause of cultivated crowds and royal courts. 
In courtesy, patience, fidelity, integrity, heroic self-sacritices, 
they can take, without any questioning, the highest rank. 

In the University already referred to, where, notwithstand- 
ing the “ International’s ” affirmation that “ no legislation can 
induce the whites to send their sons and daughters to schools 
where they must mingle in daily and familiar intercourse with 
Negroes,” the students are nearly half and half, the colored 
student does not fall below his more highly-favored white as- 
sociate in the higher departments of mathematies or languages. 
In fact, the first, probably, that will graduate with honors 
under the new régime is a Negro “ black as the ace of spades.” 
These are the people we are asked to exterminate or, at least, 


cast out. 

To the Southern heart two great objects have become ex- 
ceedingly dear. Springing out of the war, they are cherished 
and nursed into stronger lite every day. To the propagan- 
dizing of one of these objects, pen and press and pulpit are 
committed with all the zeal of a controlling infatuation. The 
first is the payment, by the United States, for all slaves treed 
and all property lost in the great Rebellion, and, if practicable, 
the assumption of the Confederate bonds in the hands of ¢nno- 
cent holders, who took them in good faith! * The second is the 
elimination of the Negro out of the body politic, or his “ re- 
spectiul subordination.” The meaning of the latter phrase is, 
his deprivation of all the rights he has acquired by the war, 
and his relegation to the condition of “hewer of wood and 
drawer of water” to the prouder race. 

It needs no argument to convince the American people, or 
any people, that the latter object is conceived in meanness, 
and is impolitic, unpatriotic, and anti-Christian in the extreme. 
The past cannot be destroyed. Cicero attempted it when he 
carried away by stealth from the Capitol the plates of brass on 
which was inscribed the law that proscribed him. 


* Mr. Bayard has already seriously proposed that the United States issue 
* $500,000,000, bearing 4 per cent. interest, with twenty-five years to run, for this 


very purpose, 
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“A caste,” says Napoleon, “not renewed by foreign ele- 
ments, is condemned to disappear.” As it is impossible‘to rel- 
egate the negro to his former condition of servitude; as it is 
physically impossible to reeolonize him in Africa, it is proposed 
by the politically purblind, in the enactment of oppressive and 
discriminating local laws, in withholding from him the common 
courtesies of travel and good neighborhood, in excluding him 
from schools of medicine and law—in refusing to employ him 
even for menial duties, where a white man or a foreigner can 


be substituted in his stead—to crowd him, after the fashion of 


the Indian on his log, into the territory of some foreign power. 


Mexico, we are told, will give him such unquestioning hospi-~ 


talities as ourown country and civilization cannot give.” Why 
deport theenegro only? Is it because he is the laborer par 
excellence? There is not an argument employed to justify and 
urge his expatriation that would not apply with accumulated 
force to every other laboring race. It is inclusive of North- 
ern “ mud-sills.” Carried to their legitimate conclusions, the 
Georgia arguinents would depopulate and lay waste the land. 
They would deprive us of the Irish, whom, we suppose, would 
be crowded into Canada; the Germans wonld be pushed into 
the sea; and the Chinese, as there would be no place left for 
them, would, in the slang of the day, go “ up in a balloon.” 
We say of the arguments used by these political madmen, as 
the “Springfield Republican ” has said of those used to justify 
the formation of White Leagnes: ** Any thing more ill-timed, 
more short-sighted, more criminally stupid, could not well be 
conceived, Language fails to do it justice. Setting morals 
entirely aside, it is the politics of del/rium tremens.” 

Why is Mexico now chosen as the national dumping-ground ¢ 
A few years ago it was Liberia. Is it because it is supposed 
they would form a kind of ethnological high watl, against 
which the Southern tending wave of American civilization 
might beat in vain for ever? If the ex-slaveholder will so far 
modify this pet project of his as to accompany the receding 
wave, he may, perhaps, get the American people to consider it. 
Stripped of any such mitigating feature, the nation will have 
none of it. The American people halts the exodus. The United 
States needs, and can make good use of, every race that has 
taken refuge under its wide-spread and safely-sheltering wings. 
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Its Christian philosophers have reached the conviction, that 
on this great continent humanity’s greatest problems are to be 
peacefully and successfully solved, and that, within the encir- 
cling arm of our great Government, is to be demonstrated the 
great physiological, social, and biblical truth, that “God has 
made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on all the 
face of the earth.” The country cannot part with one unit of 
its great aggregate. It needs the Frenchman, with his vivacity 
and educating polish; it needs the Italian, with his high art; 
the German, with his economies and jovialities; the Scandina- 
vian, with his endurance; it needs the English and the Chi- 
nese; it has a place for the Russian, the Esquimaux, and the 
Turk, But it especially needs the Negro. Heis exempt from 
many of the faults of the other races. He has virtwes, capaci- 
ties, and an aptness peculiarly his own ; he can work in a climate 
fatal to all other races; he is willing and forward in doing 
what others decline or shrink from doing; he is an element 
essential tu the nation’s life. Without him the top-stone of 
our national greatness will not be lifted to its predestined lofty 
altitude for centuries yet tocome. Expatriate the Negro, and 
our cotton-tields whiten no more; our turpentine orchards be- 
come silent as the grave; our rice-fields grow up into cane- 
brakes, sheltering the alligator and wild boar. Expel the 
Negro! The folly is beyond all characterization. It is national 
felo-de-se. The cotton-mills, soon to be built by hundreds, 
and on the banks of every Southern river from the Potomac to 
the Rio Grande, will need him; manufacturers of hoes and im- 
plements of husbandry will want him ; he will be needed as ma- 
son, cabinet-maker, and painter ; he is needed now in the cotton- 
row and corn-field, in kitchen, restaurant, and hotel, in printing- 
office and school-rvom, in the pulpit and at the bar, in the dissect- 
ing room, in the chemical laboratory, and in the professor’s chair. 

It is violent, anti-Christian caste prejudice that seeks to de- 
press and eliminate out of American society a long-suffering 
and a pre-eminently useful race. The incursion of the col- 
ored man into unwonted scenes and circles is distasteful to 
pharisaism, and all reactionary elements passionately resist. it. 
The protest as uttered by the “ International” is a mistake ; it 
is worse; it is an impertinence, and an insult to the whole 
American nation. 
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“The patent of nobility,” said Mr. Wigfall, of Texas, some 
years ago, “is the color of the skin.” ‘I move,” said Mr. 
Sumner, standing up in the Supreme Court of the United 
States, “that John R. Rock be admitted to practice as a mem- 
ber of this court.” The nod of Chief-Justice Chase, as he an- 
swered the motion, destroyed that patent of nobility forever. 
In admitting John R. Rock, a colored man, to the high func- 
tions of an attorney in the Supreme Court of the United States, 
that high assize tore the seal from the patent and rent the 
parchment into shreds. Those who would, after all the chas- 
tisements of the past, and with all the plain and significant 
voices of the present and future sounding in their ears, fatu- 
ously endeavor to restore that patent, or worship its shreds as 
a fetish, would even endeavor to sweep back the sea with a 
broom. 
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ART. VL—PHILOSOPHY OF HERBERT SPENCER, 


The Philosophy of Herbert Spencer. Being an Examination of the First Principles 

of his System. By B. P. Bowne, A.B. New York: Nelson & Phillips. 1874. 
TuIs volume, which is a beautifully printed duodecimo of 
some two hundred and eighty pages, from the press of Messrs. 
Nelson & Phillips, is an attempt to deal with the main prob- 
lems of our latest philosophy, and to place a critical estimate 
upon the claims of Herbert Spencer as the head, if not the 
founder, of a new school. Much of it has seen the light 
before, in the form of a series of articles published during the 
year 1872 in the “ New Englander,” and which then attracted 
very general attention, as evincing an uncommon power of 
dealing with the problems of abstract metaphysics, combined 
with a remarkable vigor in the presentation of such reason- 
ings. They have now been rewritten and arranged in a more 
systematic and permanent form—a form in which many of the 
former readers will be glad to possess them, and in which they 
will be better adapted for general study and appreciation. 

To those who were before acquainted with these essays, 
little need be said to recommend them. The author possesses 
a keen insight into the misty realm of the abstract, and a 
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remarkable power of giving distinctness of outline to the shad- 
owy forms of thought which there present themselves to our 
view. He has also a wide acquaintance with philosophical 
speculations, and an evident fondness for them, which place 
him at-his ease in a region where few general reasoners feel at 
all at home. Deeply impressed with the importance of the 
questions involved, and with the philosophical authority now 
conceded by a large class of readers to Mr. Spencer as the 
representative and teacher of a novel and imposing system, 
and familiarly acquainted with his various works, he has 
entered into an examination of the principles which compose 
that scheme, and presents in this volume the results of his 
survey. No one who reads the book will question that the 
examination is conducted with great earnestness and ability, 
nor deny that the author has presented distinctions which shed 
light on some of the obscurest parts of the subject; while to 
many, the refutation of Spencer’s views will seem quite conclu- 
sive. Indeed, with most readers, the only, doubt will be 
whether a philosopher so eminent as Mr. Spencer, can possibly 
have laid himself open to the many keen thrusts of argument 
which he has here received, and which the ample and distinct 
quotations from his works seem’ abundantly to justify. We 
must try to give our readers some brief account of the method 
and the execution of the book. — 
Assuming Mr. Spencer to be the author of the modern 
theory of evolution in its wide and universal application, Mr. 
3owne first enters upon the: inguiry, “ What is evolution?” 
and proceeds to state the scope of the doctrine. He shows 
that it means not simply that one phenomenon or event is 
evolved genetically from some preceding fact; this were per- 
fectly compatible with a theistic view of nature, for God may 
work by intervention of second causes as well as directly, and 
through long periods as well as by instantaneous efforts. 
3ut the evolution which Spencer teaches is of a different type. 
It bases itself upon the doctrine of the correlation of the forces, 
and holds not only that all physical forces are mutually con- 
vertible, but that they are correlated with the vital, and these 
again, through the nervous system, with the mental forces, so 
that all spiritual and all moral phenomena are ultimately only 
transformations of material force. Thought is merely a neces- 
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sary result of the structure of the brain, and this is strictly an 
effect of physical causes. Our moral nature, with all its aims 
of duty and devotion—onr spiritual nature, with all its ideals 
-of dignity and nobleness—are simply transformed. sensations, 
which again are themselves but combinations, at a long remove, 
of material particles that chanced to exist in the original fire 
mist, out of which the solid globe has condensed into its pres- 
ent form. 

The important feature of this scheme is, that it aims to dis- 
pense with all agency of a personal God. All the changes 
through which the universe has advanced, from the diffused 
and homogeneons inist in which it originated, to the present 
varied and multiform structures of vegetal, animal, and 
human life, are results of a single process, the same in all its 
features at the beginning and at the end of the scale. ® All,” 
says Mr. Spencer, “are consequent upon certain simple laws 
of foree;” and they indicate, of course, no intelligence, no will, 
and no moral, aim, in the purely physical cause from which 
all sprang. 

This unintelligent and aimless evolution of the present from 
the past, Mr. Spencer, however, denies to be atheistic or ma- 

‘ terialistic. Ife admits a “ fundamental verity,” to which all 
the phenomena of nature are to be referred ; and, by the recog- 
nition of such an ultimate reality, he expects to escape the 
charge of atheism. This “ultimate,” however, of his system, 
is simply the “one substance” which, under another name, 
has been familiar to the world since the days of Spinosa. It is 
the Infinite, and, as such, our minds cannot grasp it. It is the 
Absolute, and, as such, cannot be thought under relation, and 
so cannot be conceived by the human mind, which thinks only 
by bringing things under relation. For various reasons of this 
kind, the Fundamental Reality, ont of which all phenomena 
arise, is declared to be not cognizable by the mind of man. 
*The Infinite is forever unknowable. 

This is the outcome and end of all Mr. Spencer’s elabo- 
rate psychology. We are incapable of knowing the Infinite. 
Such a thing indeed exists, and is the author and ground of 
the universe; but whether it has intel’igence, or is only a blind 
energy of nature; whether the Infinite has the distinct. self: 
consciousness of the human mind, or the dim and unreflecting 
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consciousness of a brute; whether it has a true personality, 
with all which that implies of sentiment and impulse and 
affection ; whether it is moral, and conceives holiness as beau- 
tiful and adorable, and brands sin as base and mean; about 
these questions we know nothing, and can know nothing. No 
conception that we can form of the infinite gives any true idea 
of it. We must leave it forever in this shapeless and irredu- 
cible condition. The poet tells us of the orderly system of the 
creation, that it was “won from the void and formless 
infinite.’ This intinite, however, of Mr. Spencer’s is some- 
thing less amenable to the orderly processes of thought. It is 
an infinite from which nothing can ever be won, but which 
must forever remain beyond the outmost limits of intelligence. 
Yet this lawless and boundless and inconceivable-thing is to 
be held up to the world as the basis of religion; and the sys- 
tem which maintains it is not to be regarded as atheistic, or 
even as irreligious, seeing that it recognizes the existence of 
an infinite ground and source of the universe; of which, how- 
ever, nothing more than its real existence can ever come 
within the scope of knowledge, ever enter among the verities 
of our faith, or even find a place among the distinctions of 
defined thought. ° 

Into the scheme which thus maintains that God, as the 
Infinite and the Absolute, is forever unknowable, Mr. Bowne 
enters upon a searching examination, in the course of which 
the various arguments of its author are made to pass under 
review. His general aim is to show, that upon the ground 
which Mr. Spencer has chosen there is no real possibility of 
standing. It is impossible to affirm the reality of the infinite 
which Spencer maintains, and at the same time to deny the 
knowableness of it. Either the infinite must be allowed some 
standing in the human consciousness, or its reality cannot be 
defended. 

The general truth of Mr. Bowne’s position is, we think, 
unquestionable. We must, he maintains, be able to know 
something about the infinite before we can pronounce it a 
reality. We must, for example, make a clear distinction, as 
in our knowledge of every thing else, between it and its oppo- 
site, in order to aftirm the reality of the fundamental ground 
of phenomena; but if we make this distinction clearly, it at 
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once becomes absurd to say that the thing thus ctearly distin- 
guished is unknowable. Hence, the infinite must either-come 
within the sphere of knowledge, or go out of the sphere of 
reality.. It cannot be realized, and at.the same time be un- 
knowable. 

Mr. Spencer has classed his reasonings under two principal 
heads, of which Part I embraces the “ Laws of the Unknowa- 
able,’ and Part II the “ Laws of the Knowable.” Both 
of these are critically surveyed by Mr. Bowne in their order. 
In regard to the Laws of the Unknowable, he criticises both the 
general method and many of the particular applications of 
Spencer’s reasoning. The modern doctrine of nescience began 
with Kant, who, distinguishing between the matter and the, 
form of our knowledge, made the latter entirely subjective.. 
‘We think things in the relation of cause and effect, of sub- 
stance and attribute, etc.; but these relations are only forms 
of our thought, and correspond to no reality in the thing.” 
Thought, therefore, in Kant’s view, was forever unable to 
present a true knowledge of things, as they are in themselves, 
to the human mind. 

This general doctrine, in the form of the relativity of knowl- 
edge, has been brought forward by Hamilton and Mansel, from 
whom it is now adopted by Spencer to be made the basis of 
his scheme. The “ Antinomies” which Kant described, and 
which Hamilton, and especially Mansell, enlarged and urged 
with so much earnestness upon religious thinkers, were alleged 
by them to be inherent contradictions arising necessarily from 
the attempt to grasp the infinite with our limited and finite 
reasoning powers. By those writers, this essential contradic- 
toriness of thought was alleged as the only solid ground of a 
religious philosophy. It taught us to expect contradictions 
between our intellectual and moral natures, and not to be 
frightened at any number, or any maguitude, of philosophical 
objections against our religious belief. Contradictions, they 
said, are inherent in the very nature of the attempt to grasp 
the infinite, and bring it under those relations which consti- 
tute the defining elements of thought. Why, then, should they 
disturb us ? " 

This cheap and ready cover for all difficulties found, natu- 
rally enough, a cordial welcome among a large class of our 

Fovrtu Serres, Vor. XX VII.—7 
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theological writers. Those who had been embarrassed to 
defend against the universal judgments of the human con- 
sciousness some traditional doctrine of theology, which had 
been growing less and less capable of vindication with every 
advance of knowledge, eagerly seized upon a weapon so con- 
venient. All knowledge, they soon learned to say, is full of 
such inconsistencies. What is there, then, to offend a rightly 
governed reason in the existence of inconsistencies here? For 
such minds, every new contradiction which could be framed 
between the conclusions of our seeming knowledge was a new 
instrument of defense. Much ingenuity was expended in 


‘drawing up forcible statements of the parodoxes of thought. 


. We cannot conceive space as absolutely limited so that there 
shall be no space beyond, nor yet can we distinctly conceive 
the absence of all limit. Each is impossible to us, yet one or 
other of these impossibilities, said Hamilton, is, and must be, 
the truth. So, too, is it with time; we cannot conceive an 
absolute beginning of it, nor yet can we imagine an endless 
non-beginning. Both are alike inconceivable ; yet one or the 
other of these inconceivables is necessarily the truth. 

Mr. Spencer’s adoption, and especially his unsparing appli- 
cations, of this unfortunate religious philosophy, will probably 
open the eyes of many readers to its true significance. This 
method of philosophizing does not differ, either in aim or in 
result, from the skepticism of Hume. That ingenious puzzler 
of philosophers, as he has been called, putsued substantially the 
same plan in his “ Dialogues.concerning Natural Religion.” 
He introduced one speaker, advocating strongly the religious 
and sound side of a question; and another, supporting the 
opposite view; a third reasoner reviewed and «pronounced 
upon both. The first view was declared to be rational, and to 
all appearance true ; the objections to it, however, were found 
to be decisive, and the argument against it irresistible; and 
the only admissible conclusion was, that we are incapable of 
knowing any thing whatever about the great realities of our 
being and our condition. This is ‘precisely Mr. Spencer’s con- 
clusion ; and the somewhat varied mode in which the conclusion 
is arrived at involves no essential improvement upon the phil- 
osophical process, and certainly no advantage in the value of 
the result. The fact, that this philosophy of nescience, as Mr. 
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Bowne calls it, was originally put forth by Hamilton and 
Mansell in the interests of religion, may explain to tis the 
possibility of its adoption by so many religious reasoners ; but 
the use to which it has with so much facility been turned, 
must demonstrate to all to whom the highest truths are dear, 
its fallacious and dangerous character. Those who were dis- 
posed to welcome the contradictions of philosophy by Man- 
sell as a contribution to religious thought, will see the pro- 
priety of thinking twice before they accept the aid of an ally 
so dangerous. 

Our author aims to show that the only. ground of these 
seeming repugnancies of thought is found in the difference 
between the faculty of abstract ideas and that of the picturing 
imagination, and his effort seems entirely successful. We 
cannot, indeed, form a mental picture of a space that shall be 
unlimited, because the fancy, which performs the office of 
picturing, is wont to deal with the elements of form and size, 
and to shape its pictures by means of them. Hence, we can- 
not give distinct outline to the idea of unlimited space. It 
does not follow, however, that we cannot with perfect dis- 
tinctness form a conception of unlimited space. The concep- 
tion may be perfectly distinct and clear, though it does not 
come within the scope of the representative faculty. The 
process is, in this respect, in no wise different from the com- 
monest working of the thinking faculty. Whenever we gen- 
eralize, and form, say, the idea of a horse, the same contradic- 
tion arises to view. We cannot picture a horse without its 
being of a specific height and color; but the generalized con- 
cept of a horse has no relation to color or size. Hence it 
might be said, with equal reason, that the same antinomy 
exists in every case of a general concept, we cannot think the 
thing to exist without specific and individual qualities, but 
we cannot abstractly think it with individual qualities. Yet 
who ever dreamed of pronouncing common objects unknowa- 
ble on the ground of the repugnance of these two modes of 
thinking them? Nothing is more familiar than this differ- 
ence between the imagination, or the memory, which pictures 
the individual object with all its peculiar details, and the 
abstract thought of an object which omits all the details of 
form, size, color, ete., and groups only the general elements of 
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the thing into a concept for the formation of a class. “ It 
requires,” says Locke, “some pains and skill to form the idea 
of a triangle, for it must be neither oblique nor rectangle, 
neither equilateral, equicrural, nor scalenon ; dut al/, and none, 
of these at once.” Here we have the inconsistency in its 
fullest form— an exquisite contradiction,” as the old writers 
called it. The concept must be all of these, and yet none of 
these, at the same time. The hand cannot draw, the eve can- 
not perceive, the picturing fancy cannot imagine, an individual 
triangle which shall not be in some one of these special forms, 
to the exclusion of the others. But the mind which affirms 
that one side of a triangle is less than the sum of the other 
two, takes no account of these details of form, but dwells simply 
upon that genera! concept of a triangle which ignores them all. 
The simple truth is, that there are two distinct modes of 
knowledge: one of these, pictures the individual, and of course 
pictures it as an individual, and with individual peculiarities ; 
the other, instead of picturing the individual, conceives the 
universal, and takes note only of those general characteristics 
and resemblances in which many individuals agree. It knows 
not individuals, but classes; and the individual only as a 
member of a class. Between these two modes of knowing 
there are essential differences; but a writer must be far below 
the philosophy of his age to see any repugnance between them. 
Instead of being in contradiction with each other, they are 
essential elements of the harmony of knowledge. Each sup- 
plements the other; each supplies that which the other lacks. 
The one gives form and size, and that endless detail of phenom- 
ena, which distinguishes individuals from one another; the 
other gives breadth and reach of thought, and embraces the 
detail of innumerable particulars under the general principles 
of philosophic thought or of scientific knowledge. 

All this now, in its ordinary application to objects around 
us, is so entirely simple and familiar that we almost feel bound 
to beg pardon for dwelling upon it. These diverse modes of 
consciousness are seen clearly enough to involve no antinomies 
in their application to the familiar phenomena of our expe- 
rience. But when they are translated out of this familiar realm 
into the remoter and profounder regions of thought, the incon- 
sistency, which before seemed so harmless, assumes a very dif: 
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ferent aspect. Amid the misty heights of speculation, the 
image of our daily life and movement becomes, like the gigan- 
tic specter of the Brocken, magnified and distorted into some- 
thing monstrous and formidable: it assumes startling propor 
tions, and terrifies by threatening gestures, till the appalled 
observer shrinks from the cloudy phantom, which is, after all, 
ouly an image of his familiar and commonplace self. When 
we reason about men, or about triangles, the solution of the 
difficulty is so simple as to be among the very elements of 
philosophy; but when applied to endless duration, to infinite 
space, or to abstract causation, the vaster scale of our reason- 
ings overawes and imposes upon us; and these familiar dis- 
tinctions, which belong really to the harmonies of thought, 


are represented as irreconcilable repugnancies, which must- 


forever defy all conciliation. 

Mr. Spencer has made no very important addition to the 
array of contradictions drawn out by Kant and Mansell. 
Indeed, the industry and ingenuity of the last-named writer 
have left little ground unexplored which could furnish mate- 
rial for this argument. Some of the forms, however, of Mr. 
Spencer’s reasonings are tested by our author, and their un 
soundness clearly.shown. One of Mr. Spencer’s most impor- 
tant conclusions, for example, is that self-existence cannot be 
conceived. He declares that “the atheistic, pantheistic, and 
theistic hypotheses contain the same ultimate element. It is 
impossible to avoid making the assumption of self-existence 
somewhere, and whether that assumption be made nakedly, or 
under complicated disgnises, it is equally vicious, equally 
unthinkable.” 

In support of this position, Mr. Spencer maintains, that 
“even supposing that the genesis of the universe could really 
be represented in thought as the result of an external agency, 
the mystery would be as great as ever; for there would arise 
the question, How came there to be an external agency?” 

To this we have Mr. Bowne’s reddy reply, that the law of 
causation demands an account, not of every thing which exists, 
but only of the changes that take place. Mr. Spencer claims, 
indeed, that “did there exist nothing but an unmeasurable 
void, explanation would be needed as much as now.” This 
Mr. Bowne is content to pronounce a mistake, as it evidently 
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is. He shows that while we always feel impelled to seek an 
explanation of whatever changes occur around us, we do not 
require explanation of that which is permanent and un- 
changing. 

It must be evident, we think, to all, that this vital assertion 
has been offered with little consideration, and in obedience to 
the logical exigencies of Mr. Spencer’s position in the contro- 
versy, rather than to any well-grounded conviction of truth, 
He tells us that if that alone existed which, to both sensation 
and imagination, is pure nothing, this absolute vacuity would 
call for explanation as imperatively as the grandest construc- 
tion of power or the noblest work of wisdom. And it is in 
mere random assertions like this that he lays the foundation 
of the philosophy of the unknowable, which is forever to bury 
God from human sight! It was hardly worth his while to 
roll so small a stone to the door of the sepulcher. 

The amusing part of the matter is, that Mr. Spencer fully 
believes in the existence of a “fundamental ground ” of all the 
phenomena of nature; and he actually assigns this funda- 
mental reality as the basis of all phenomena, and the substan- 
tial truth of every system of philosophy and of religion. Yet— 
as his critic incontestibly shows, however Mr. Spencer may 
tail to see it—his own scheme is embarrassed with the very 
difficulty which he pronounces so decisive against the doctrine 
of his opponents. For if this fundamental verity is caused by 
any thing else, then plainly it is no longer fundamental, no 
longer the one primary reality. Yet if original and uncre- 
ated, it is of necessity selfexistent. But self-existence is 
declared to be “unthinkable,” and whatever implies it is 
“logically vicious ;” and yet the fundamental reality of all Mr. 
Spencer’s reasonings is inevitably self-existent ! 

Mr. Spencer argues with much earnestness and ingenuity, 
from the nature of knowledge itself, to prove that we cannot 
know the ultimate reality of things. We know a thing, he 
maintains, only when we are able to refer it to its class, to 
group it with other things under some head of thought more 
comprehensive than itself. But his process can go on only for 
a time; it must come toanend. When we reach an object of 
knowledge which is ultimate and all-comprehensive, all pos- 
sibility of knowing it ceases by the very nature of the process 
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of knowing. It cannot be included in any thing wider or 
larger than itself; for, by the nature of the case, there is nothing 
wider to which to refer it. It follows that a knowledge of the 
ultimate is forever impossible. Otherwise stated, reason- 
ing, according to Mr. Spenéer, stands thus: All cognition im- 
plies recognition. We know:a thing only so far as we cognize 
it, as like other objects of our previous knowledge. Hence Mr. 
Spencer declares, that “during the first stage of incipient in- 
telligence, before the feelings produced by intercourse with the 
world have been put in order, there are no cognitions, strictly 
so-called.” 

To this Mr. Bowne replies, that ifa cognition is attainable only 
through an accompanying recognition, all cognition is impos- 
sible; and further, since recognition—re-cognition—necessaril y 
implies a previous cognition, recognition also is impossible. 
All knowledge is forever impossible, since neither of its two 
essential elements can exist without a pre-existence of the other. 
Mr. Spencer’s reply to this decisive objection is disposed of 
very neatly, as follows :— 


But Mr. Spencer escapes from this dilemma by teaching that cog- 
nition proper arises gradually in childhood, and thus we get the 
raw material for future cognitions. But if cognition proper arises 
gradually in childhood, why may it not arise gradually in man- 
hood as well? Mr. Spencer’s answer to the objection is a good 
specimen of a favorite method with the associational psychologists. 

henever one of their fundamental assumptions is contradicted 
by the experience of manhood, it is easy to say that in infancy—a 
period of which any thing may be affirmed, since nothing can be 
remembered—it was strictly true. This is certainly making the 
most of the early years. The small child is put into the asso- 
ciational mill, and after a little brisk grinding is brought out with 
a complete set of mental furniture. When the critic reaches the 
spot he is blandly told that the work is done, and the machinery 
put away. He is further warned that any search on his part 
would be entirely useless, as the traces of the manufacture have 
been entirely obliterated. Plainly, we can only give the rationale 
of classifiable facts, fur explanation is only classitication ; but the 
facts must be known as facts before they can be classified. A 
thing in which we detect no likeness to other things is not an 
unknowable, but an unclassified thing.—P, 44. 


The doctrine of the relativity of knowledge Mr. Bowne crit- 
icises as “ not well defined,” and the discrimination which he 
makes between the various meanings in which the phrase is 
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employed, is one of the most interesting and most important 
points of the volume. He shows that in one of these ambigu- 
ous applications the phrase means only the commonest truism, 
while in another the meaning intended is wholly fallacious. 

Sometimes, for instance, it means that ‘“*we can know 
things only as related to ourselves.” This he pronounces 
“axiomatic,” but it amounts simply to saying that “ we can 
have only such knowledge as our faculties are capable of re- 
ceiving—a very harmless truism, that need not disturb our 
faith in the reality of that knowledge as far as it reaches. 

At other times it means that we cannot know pure being— 
that is, being without attributes—but only the attributes of 
being. This, however, he maintains, is not quite exact. What 
we know is not the attribute alone, but being, with its attri- 
bates. But even if we let the doctrine stand as it is, it yields 
no support to Mr. Spencer’s view :— 


We cannot know pure being, for the sufficient reason that there 
is no such thing to know. All this talk about pure being arises 
from a habit into which thinkers fall, of thinking that whatever 
can be separated in thought can also be separated in fact. A beam 
has an upper and lower side, either of which can be thought of 
separately, but no beam can exist without both sides. Being 
without attributes is as iy as a stick without two ends; 
and to argue about pure being, is as absurd as to talk of pure 
“ upper-sideness,” or pure “ one-endness.” .. . But if any one still 
believes that pure being is not pure nonsense, and is grieved at his 
inability to knowit, far be it from me to disturb, or speak light] 
of, so great a sorrow. For myself, however, if the relationist will 
allow me to know, not being in itself, but the powers, the prop- 
perties of being, 1 am content. 


Mr. Bowne maintains, however, that the real meaning of 
Spencer’s argument is, that our faculties do not give us the 
actual truth of things, but impose upon us certain laws, or ten- 
dencies of the mind itself, as objective realities. This form of 
the doctrine he next proceeds to examine, tracing it to its 
source, and identifying it with the mental forms of Kant. He 
maintains, against Spencer and Mill, that we do have a knowl- 
edge of reality, which, though limited, is valid and trustworthy 
as far as it extends. The doctrine bears in a large proportion 
of its applications against science as truly as against religion, 
There may be truths which our faculties are not capable of ap- 
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preciating, but this fact gives us no reason to doubt the correct- 
ness of our logical conclusions, or of our mental affirmations, 
in matters which have definite relation to our capacities of 
knowing. The truths which we know in the sphere of num- 
bers are valid not only for us, but for all beings who have the 
faculty of conceiving of number, If beings should exist with- 
out that faculty, the truth of our knowledge would prot be in- 
validated by their incapacity to receive it. 

But the impossibility of a knowledge of God is still further 
maintained by Spencer on the giound of an extended quota- 
tion from Mansel, which affirms a necessary incompatibility be- 
tween the forms of this conception. God, if known at all, must 
be known as the First Cause, the Infinite, and the Absolute ; and 
these conceptions are mutually incompatible with each other. 
If God is conceived as a cause, this implies a relation to an 
effect,; and this knowledge of God in relation is inconsistent 
with the idea of him as the Absolute, which implies an exist- 
ence out of relation. Moreover, if God becomes a cause by 
creating, this cannot be reconciled to the idea of the Infinite, 
for the Infinite can never become more than it was. 

This reasoning, which implies that the necessary forms under 
which God is conceived are essentially contradictory to one 
another, Mr. Spencer adopts with great satisfaction, and up- 
holds as logically conclusive, of the impossibility of any true 
knowledge of God. 

His critic disposes of the argument by a very brief exposition 
of the fallacies which it implies. Mr. Mansel declares that 
co-existence is itself a relation :— 


“From this the conclusion is irresistible,” says Mr. Bowne, “that 
there is now no absolute in existence, and never will be till God 
has cast all created being back into nothingness, For we exist; 
God co-exists, and hence is not absolute but relative, But if this 
thing, which can only exist alone, be the true absolute, Mr, Spencer 
is very right in saying that we cannot know it. For it is plain 
that the absolute cannot be this absolute till we have become 
non-existent ; and then there would be grave obstacles to owr pur- 
suit of knowledge.” 7 


The argument by which Mr. Spencer would prove the inher- 
ent impossibility of a knowledge of the infinite is then ex- 
amined in all its forms and with great ingenuity. Its fallacies 
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and inconsistencies are pointed out with a keenness of penetra- 
tion which goes at once to the heart of the matter, and proves 
most clearly that the whole force of the reasoning is due to a 
vague and careless use of the very abstract terms employed, 
and a substitution of one for another of the various senses in 
which the terms “ infinite” and “ absolute” are used. These 
comprehensive and ill-defined words are shown to be shifting 
and loose in their application, and not to be carefully distin- 
guished by the writers who seek, by means of them, to create 
this array of contradictions. .We reach the infinite only 
throngh the idea of causation ; and yet we are then told that 
the idea of the infinite is inconsistent with the idea of a first 
cause. The absolute, too, is the highest and most unquestiona- 
ble of all realities ; and yet it cannot co-exist with any thing 
else, for then it would exist in relation to that other thing, and 
so cease to be the absolute, and become only a relative ! 

Mr. Bowne’s conclusion is, that there is no such infinite or 
absolute in existence as this style or argument postulates ; and 
of course the question whether we can know it, is not worth 
answering, nor indeed worth asking. The conception is simply 
a metaphysician’s abstraction, which has no relation to the 
world of reality, in which we can and do co-exist with the in- 
finite, whatever that infinite may be. This infinite of the real 
universe is one who comes necessarily within the province of 
human knowledge; for however unable we may be to reach 
him, He, as infinite, is certainly able to manifest himself to us. 
If not thus able, he must exist under a limitation, and of course 
would cease to be infinite. 

The weakness of the sounding pretensions of this theory is 
finely shown by Mr. Bowne in the following passage, which we 
quote as a fair specimen of the dignity and beauty with which 
liis reasonings are often clothed. Mr. Spencer has said that “ it 
is obvious that the infinite cannot be distinguished as such from 
the finite by the absence of any quality which the finite pos- 
esses, for such absence would ‘be a limitation.”—P. 77. Mr. 
Downe says :— 


On reading this I took heart. The infinite is all that the finite is, 
and more. It is their living, conscious intelligence. It is a free 
mind, like our own, In it abide all thoughts of beauty, and all, 
love of good. One phase of the infinite lies over against our 
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finite nature, and runs parallel with it, and through that phase the 
finite and the infinite can commune. All these beliefs.I based 
upon Mr. Spencer’s declaration. But my satisfaction was short- 
lived. On p. 111, the claim that “ the universe is the manifestation 
and abode of a free mind like our own,” is given as an illustration 
of “the impiety of the pious.” Is it possible? Why, have we not 
just learned that the infinite must have all that the finite has? Is 
this the “severe logic” of the “modern Aristotle?” I wonder 
what the ancient Aristotle would have said to this. The infinite 
must be every thing; yet to say that it is living, conscious i,tel- 
ligence, is the vilest fetichism. It must possess all power and 
transcend all law, yet has not the power of revelation. Able to 
sow space with suns and systems, to scatter beauty broadcast like 
the light, to maintain the whole in everlasting rhythm, but utterly 
unable to reach the human soul! Mr. Spencer has much to say 
about contradictions; let the reader judge whose is the contradic- 
tion here. By his own reasoning he is involved in the most perfect 
dilemma possible. If God be infinite, he can reach us; if not infinite, 
we can reach him, In either case communion is possible.”—P. 71. 


These specimens may serve to indicate with how much of 
keen and ingenious criticism the examination of Spencer's 
theories is conducted. We have not the space to follow Mr. 
Bowne through the whole extent of his strictures, but this is 
needless, Our readers will see for themselves that it is by no 
inferior or incompetent hand that the discussion is carried on; 
and that each new phase of the subject reveals some additional 
new evidence of weakness in the vast body of philosophy which 
he has undertaken to probe. 

Part II of Mr. Spencer’s scheme is next approached by the 
critic, and the same searching inquiry instituted into the strength 
of its positions, with the same*result. He shows that a degree 
of inconsistency, similar to that which he has before pointed out, 
characterizes also the treatment of the “ Laws of the Knowa- 
ble.” Indeed, the inconsistency of the second part even sur- 
passes that of the first. In the former instances it relates more 
to the several parts of the subject, and to individual arguments ; 
while in the latter it relates to the fundamental method of 
reasoning. 

As the result of his discussion of the Laws of the Unknowa- 
ble, Mr. Spencer has emancipated his philosophy from the do- 
main and the control of God. Henceforth there is to be no 
aid and no hindrance to philosophy, from that source. No 
creative power is to originate the material, and no designing 
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intelligence is to frame the laws, of the universe. The infinite, 
on which it all depends, is forever unknowable. The system 
of nature is to be constructed, then, upon a new basis. Matter 
is now to be regarded as uncreated and independent—unorigi- 
nated therefore ; and it is to be permanent also, incapable of 
annihilation. Accordingly Mr. Spencer formally proves not 
only that these things are so, but that it is impossible for them 
to be otherwise. We are unable to think matter as capable 
of either an origin or of an end; its unbegun existence, there- 
fore, and its indestructibility, are to be regarded as “ad priori 
truths of the highest order.” 

It may indeed be objected to this profound determination, 
that men not only ean conceive, but have very generally con- 
ceived, that matter has actually been created and will be anni- 
hilated. Mr. Spencer, however, is prepared with a ready reply 
tu any hostile suggestion of this nature. That men have thus 
thought the unthinkable, cannot be denied. He declares, how- 
ever, in regard to it, that most men do not really think—they 
only think that they think. “ And if this obliges us to reject 
a large part of human thinking as not thinking at all, but only 
pseudo-thinking, there is no help for it.’ 

This contemptuous allusion to the universal judgment of man- 
kind, when it stands in the way of his theory, may be estimated 
at its true value in the light of our author's criticism upon the 
doctrine. He observes that if matter is unoriginated, it must 
have existed throngh infinite past time ; and if indestructible, it 
must continue to exist through infinite future time; and Mr. 
Spencer has told us that such *infinites are “unthinkable.” 
When there is a question of believing in God, the conception 
of existence through the infinite past and the ole ss future is 
unthinkable, and the belief is pronounced, for that reason, 
among others, impossible ; but When the question is of the ex- 
istence of unoriginated and indestructible matter, no similar 
difficulty occurs to this profound organizer of the laws of knowl- 
edge ; and, in his utter unconsciousness of the weakness of his 


*Our readers may: perhaps here recall the opinions of the early philosophers 
upon the cosmogony, or creation of the world—of Sanchoniatho, of Manetho, of 
Berosus, and especially of Ocellus Lucapus, who, according to that eminent 
scholar, Mr. Ephraim Jenkinson, has these words: “ Anarchon ara kai ateleutaion 
to Pan; which imply that all things have neither beginning nor end.” 
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position, he ventures to -stigmatize the general expression of 
human thought through all the ages of civilization as not think- 
ing, only “ pseudo- thinking! ” One might be tempted to re- 
prove this hybrid berbariemn as an innovation as needless as it 
is irregular, did not this combination of weakness and arrogance 
in Mr. Spencer’s own reasoning strongly suggest the need of 
some such term to characterize it aright. We fear that we 
shall have to acvept the novelty ; nor need we apprehend that 
there will be any difficulty in knowing what “ pseudo-thinking ” 
is, so long as his works remain extant to illustrate it. 

Such argument as we have thus exposed Mr. Bowne pursues 
with keen discrimination and just criticism through all the 
realm of “ the knowable,” and points out at each new phase of 
the subject its lawless and inharmonious character. He shows 
that the attempt to account for mental manifestations by any 
correlation of forces purely material involves endless contra- 
diction and confusion. The doctrine of the convertibility of 
the forces, which reduces them all to mere manifestations of 
one, constrains us to conceive of that one force as spiritual. 
We know force only as connected with our own mental mani- 
festations; and if we admit or affirm it all, we must acknowl- 
edge it as a spiritual agency capable of esutrolling matter—of 
organizing it into systems of order and harmony, and of shaping 
it to purposes of usefulness and beauty. In regard to these 
necessities of thought Mr. Bowne shows that Mr. Spencer’s sys- 
tem is profoundly inconsistent. Jn Part I-he refuses to admit 
that they furnish to his opponent any adeqnate grounds for be- 
lieving ; while in Part II he proceeds to base his own system 
on these necessities of thought as the only ground needfal for 
the support of the scheme. “Tn the system which he opposes, & 
necessity of thought is no proof for a necessity of fact ; in his 
own it is all-sufficient. 

The incoherency of the scheme thus generated, both with 
itself and with the laws of human reason, comes to view with 
such distinctness, that no one can read these criticisms without 
becoming sensible of it at many points, and feeling that Mr. 
Spencer is fatally open to attack. Not only are his philosoplh- 
ical opinions shown to be weak anéill adjusted to each other, 
but the gross character of these defects is so abundantly eXx- 
posed that it will be impossible for Mr. Spencer's friends not to 
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feel the logical force of this assault. Still more, the fact that 
Mr. Spencer has allowed himself to fall into fallacies so glaring 
and contradictions so undeniable must seriously impair their 
respect for him as a philosophical thinker. Whatever may be 
thought of his scientific views, or of his sociological investi- 
gations, to these psychological reasonings it is impossible to at- 
tribute any weight. No careful thinker will deem Mr. Spen- 
cer’s statements in this department capable of standing alone, 
or of adding any real authority to any opinions in behalf of 
which they may be quoted. The whole fabric bears the marks 
of negligence, and want of consideration. 

We have no time to follow Mr. Bowne through his ex- 
haustive discussion of the remaining portions of the system. 
Quietly, but forcibly, and even gracefully, he pursues his way 
through those intricacies of the argument which have concealed 
its defects from general view ; now correcting some philosoph- 
ical assumption, now introducing some needful discrimination ; 
now showing that, in his argument against his opponents, Mr. 
Spencer smites down his own scheme ; and then, that one part of 
the scheme is incompatible with another, In the conclusion 
of the examination the critic sums up his reasonings in a few 
weighty statements of the line of argument pursued, and the 
results reached, which constitute an impeachment of Mr. 
Spencer’s philosophical authority so decisive as to make any 
substantial reply simply hopeless. Mr. Bowne has done his 
work thoroughly and well. Not only has he done much to 
settle the just claims of Mr. Spencer as a philosopher, but his 
volume forms a contribution of great value and importance to 
a right estimate of the philosophy of nescience. 

Some additional remarks upon Mr. Spencer’s great doctrine 
of the Unknowable we had designed to append to onr review 
of Mr, Bowne’s work ; but our discussion has run to some length, 
and we must reserve them for a future number. 
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Art. VII. — SYNOPSIS OF THE QUARTERLIES AND OTHERS OF 
THE HIGHER PERIODICALS, 


American Quarterly Reviews. 


AMERICAN CuuRCH REVIEW, October, 1874. (Church Press: Hartford, Conn.)— 
1. Nature and Proof of Inspiration. 2. Shakspearian Criticism. 3. Scripture 
Revision. 4. Infant Salvation. 5. The Anglican Church during the Present 
Century. 6. The Inquisition. 7. Sacerdotalism. 8. Genuineness of 1 Jolin v, 7. 


BiBLIOTHECA SACRA, AND THEOLOGICAL EcLEctic, October, 1874. (Andover.j— 
1. The Testimony of Organic Life. 2. The Union of the Divine and Human in 
Jesus Christ. 3. Admissions of Philosophical Skepticism. 4. The ‘ General 
Philosophy” of Herbert Spencer. 5. The Connection between the Mosaic and 
Pagan Sacrifices. §. Richard Rothe’s Years of Authorship. 


CHRISTIAN QUARTERLY, October, 1874. (Cincinnati.)—1. Forward or Backward— 
Which? 2. The Baptism of the Holy Spirit. 3. Republican Government and 
the Suffrage of Women. 4. Sacrifice and Atonement. 5. The Other Side of a 
Great Subject. 

CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY, October, 1874. (Boston.)—1. Samuel Austin 
Hitcheock. 2. The Historical Relation of New England to the English Com- 
monwealth. 3. Speakingor Babbling. 4. Hymns and Hymn Singing. 5. Con- 
gregational Necrology. 

HISTORICAL AND GENEALOGICAL REGISTER, October, 1874. (Boston.)—-1. Memoir 
of Joshua Winslow Peirce. 2. Hampton Falls, N. H., Tax-Payers in 1709. 
3. More Passengers to New England, 1679. 4. The Traditionary Story of the 
Attack upon Hadley and Appearance of General Goffe, September 1, 1675: 
Has it any Foundation in Fact? 5, The Hornet’s Shipping List, 1813. 6. Gene- 
alogy of the Descendants of John Lee. 7. A New System of Denoting Rela- 
tionship. 8. Captain Francis Champernowne, (continued.) 9. Materials for the 
History of Wiscasset, Maine. 10, Massachusetts Soldiers at Halifax in 1759. 
11. Greenland, N. H.—Early Ministerial Records. 12. Transfer of Erin. 13. Nan- 
tucket in the Revolution. 14. Portraits of New Hampshire Governors, Judges, 
S+nators, ete. 15. Record-Book of the First Church in Charlestown, Mass. 
16. Pepperrell Papers, with Sketches of Lieutevant-General the Honorable James 
St. Clair, and Admiral Sir Charles Knowles, Bart. 


North AMERICAN REVIEW, October, 1874. (Boston.)—1. The Modern Type of 
Oppression. 2. Exact Science in America. 3. Retrogressive English. 4. Lom- 
bard and Wall Streets, 5. An Episode in Municipal Government. 


PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY AND PRINCETON REVIEW, October, 1874. (New York.) 
—1. William Carstares. 2. Tischendorf on the New Testament. 3. Pith in 
Exposition. 4. Christ Preaching to the Spirits in Prison. 5. Suggestive Read- 
ings from the Syriac. 6. Rhetorical Science. 17. Recent Spiritualist Philosophy 
in France. 8. The Future of Philology. 9. American College Libraries. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW OF THE EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN CuuRCH, October, 1874. 
(Gettysburg.)}—1. The Lutheran Doctrine of Baptism. 2. The Lutheran Doc- 
trine of the Ministry. 3. Should Clergymen Study Natural Science? 4. The 
Order of Public Worship. 


THEOLOGICAL Mepium, A CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY. October, 
1874. (Nashville, Tenn.)—1. Ecclesiology, (continued.) 2. Justification by 
Faith. 3. The Necessity of Christ’s Death. 4. Evangelical Alliance. 5, What 
is the True Doctrine of Christ's Second Coming? 6. Thoughts on the Reforma- 
tion. 7. Robert Hall. 

UNIVERSALIST QuARTERLY, October, 1874. (Boston.)—1. Matthew xxv, 46.— 
Christ’s Coming to Judgment, and its Cons@quences. 2. Unfulfilled and Baffled 
Lives Proof of Immortality. 3. Some Misconstrued Texts. 4. The True Site 
of the Holy Sepulcher. 5. Reward and Penalty in Religion. 6, Of Sin. 
7. Wasawartti, the Buddhistic Devil. 
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New ExcLanper, October, 1874. New Haven.—l. Review of the Autobiography 
of John Stuart Mill. 2. Review of Prof. Ulrici’s “Got und die Natur.” 
3. Eschatology of the Old Testament. 4. Natural Law and Spiritual Agency. 
5. Of Self-Consciousness. 6 “Is Schism a Necessity?” 7. Mr. Darwin and 
the Theory of Natural Selection. 8. Christian Missions and some of their Ob- 
stacles. 

The “New Englander” for this quarter presents a splendid 

series of articles. 

The name of Unrict, whose philosophy is expounded by Mr. 


Borie, is, we believe, destined to be nobly conspicuous during 
the next decade in America and England. 

Mr. Street’s article on the “ Eschatology of the Old Testa- 
ment” is very suggestive. It furnishes an apparent solution 
of one of the deepest problems of the Old Covenant: the dim- 
ness, if not non-existence, of the doctrine of a future life. iis 
exposition of terms and phrases in the Hebrew, if tenable, 
would indicate that the doctrine of future retribution is abun- 
dantly taught, but obscured by defective lexicography and ex- 
position, We give some passages on 


SHEOL, OR THE UNDERWORLD. 


That the Scriptures agree with the uniform habit of the ancient 
world in locating Sheol in a vast subterranean space comparable 
to that of the open heavens above, there can be no doubt. “ High 
as heaven, what canst thou know? deeper than Sheol, what canst 
thou do?” Job xi, 8. “A fire is kindled in mine anger that shall 
burn to the lowest Sheol.” Deut, xxxii, 22, “Though they dig 
into Sheol, thence shall my hand take them: thongh they climb 
up to heaven, thence will 1 bring them down.” Amos ix, 2. 

The same divine wisdom that did not contend with the prevail- 
ing notions of mankind in regard to the rising and setting of the 
sun, left undisturbed the universal idea as to the location of Sheol. 
The one is phenomenal—the suggestion of external nature through 
the senses. The other, though ideal, is not the less the sugges- 
tion of our inner nature and its inevitable expression, In obedi- 
ence to the one, even philosophers, and men of the Lighest intel- 
ligence, will continne, as long as time shall last, to speak of the 
sun as rising and setting. And, in obedience to the other, lan- 
guage and art will represent hope and faith and joy in God, as 
looking upward ; and grief, misery, fear, guilt, shame, and despair 
as looking downward ; and something stronger than caprice will 
constrain human thought and human language to the old forms; 
and mankind will continue to say and to write “up to heaven,” 
and “ down to hell.” 

Modern astronomy has brought an end to the belief in a literal 
underworld : but all the “ frightful spaces of the universe ” remain, 
and our ignorance of the locality of Sheol abates nothing from its 
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terrors. It rather throws us back into the mental state indicated 
by the most obvious etymology of the name; a condition of irre- 
pressible, ever starting, but never answered inquiry. Its answer 
lies in the unfathomed purpose and infinite resources of the Al- 
mighty. One has but to read what the best Christian writers of 
our aze have written on this subject, to feel that the question 
which was too hard for Job (chap. xxxviii, 17) has not yet be- 
come irrelevant. Sheol has not yet yielded up its secrets, its 
gloom, or its terrors ; “the bottomless pit ” has not been sounded ; 

the light of human knowledge has not penetrated “ the blackness 
of darkness for ever.’ 

Assuming that, with this idea of locality, the Hebrew Scriptures 
make Sheol the death-realm of the w icked, we should naturally 
look for some figurative uses of the word, and some ex: unples, in 
which, with an obvious recognition of its primary meaning, it w ould 
yet include but a part of that meaning. An illustration occurs 
in the first name that is app'ied to God, Elohim. Its most familiar 
and constant use is as the name of the only living and true God: 
Yet we find it used to denote the idols worshiped by the heathen 
and applied to prinees who receive a qualified worship from their 
fellow-men. 

It is easy to trace the process of thought by which the word 
passed to these inferior uses—dropping out,’in the first instance, 
every thing that belongs to God, except the worship rendered ; and 
in the second instance dropping out even from the worship that 
which is properly divine. 

So we find Sheol used commonly with the complete and most 
inclusive meaning of the underworld to which the wicked are con- 
signed at death ; secondly, dropping every thing but the locality, 
as we sometimes speak of a country without including its inhabit- 
ants; and thirdly, with the license of poetry, dropping every 
thing that is properly characteristic of Sheol except its darkness 
and silence as contrasted with the feverish activity and turmoil of 
the present life; and so very nearly the equivalent of death in its 
lowest or physical sense. With these distinctions in mind, we 
shall find the subject cleare:| of many of its difficulties, aud the 
way opened to an easy solution of the rest.—Pp. 661, 662. 


SHEOL Not THE ABpopE OF THE RIGHTEOUS. 


This is implied in those passages that present Sheol as the lot 
of the wicked, for example, “The wicked shall be. turned into 
Sheol, and all the nations that forget God.” Psa. ix, 17. “ Let 
death seize upon them, and let them go down quick into Sheol : 
for wickedness is in their dwellings, and among them.” Psa. ly, 15. 
“ Her feet go down to death ; her: steps take hold on Sheol.” Prov. 
v, 5. “Her house is the way to Sheol.” Proy. vii, 27. 

"That which is so distinctly implied ™m these Scriptures is dis- 
tinctly declared in others; for example, “The way of life is up- 
ward to the wise, that he may depart from Sheol beneath.” Proy. 


Fourts Ssrrirs, Vor. XXVIL—8 
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tv, 24. “Thou shalt beat him with the rod, and shalt deliver his 
soul from Sheol.” Prov. xxiii, 14. “Let me not be ashamed, O 
Lord, for I have called upon thee; let the wicked be ashamed, 
and let him be silent in Sheol.” Psa, xxxi, 17. 

More striking still is that remarkable passage in the forty-ninth 
Psalm, so effectually obscured in our English translation. 

Speaking of those who are so absorbed in their worldly honors 
and their wealth that their inward thought is that “their houses 
shall continue forever, and their dwelling-places to all genera- 
tions,” the sacred writer declares, “ Like a flock to Sheol shall 
they gather; death shall be their shepherd; the righteous shall 
have dominion over them in the morning; and their form (visible 
presence) shall Sheol cause to vanish from the dwelling which was 
theirs. But God will redeem my soul from the hand of Sheol ; 
for he will receive me.” Here is Shegl under the shepherding of 
death for the one, and deliverance from Sheol forthe other. Mark 
also the expression, “for he will receive me.” Compare Psa. 
Ixxiii, 24, “ Thou wilt guide me by thy counsel, and afterward re- 
ceive me to glory.” Also John xiv, 3, “I will come again and re- 
ceive you to myself;” A7poua, the same verb by which the Sep- 
tuagint translates mp in the above two quotations from the Psalms. - 
—Pp. 666, 667. 


On Psalm xvi, quoted by Peter, (Acts ii, 27,) Mr. Street says: 


It should be noticed that the force of the preposition 5 in dixzd, 

which is fully recognized by the Septuagint and the New Testa- 
ment and by all scholars of our day, is overlooked in our transla- 
tion. Gesenius says, “to, toward, unto, Gr. ei¢, 796¢.” Hengsten- 
berg, after Michaelis, says “ Sheol is here personified and repre- 
sented as an insatiable animal.” The idea of “in Sheol” ix not 
here. Neither is it in Acts ii, 27, where the passage is quoted by 
Peter from the Septuagint. There is nothing to show, then, that 
David entered into Sheol; still less the Messiah. ‘Thou wilt not 
abandon me to the rapacious Sheol,” certainly does not mean 
“thou wilt cast me into the jaws of Sheol,” whether for three 
‘days, or any other period of time, Interpreted by the obvious ° 
sense of the words and the usage of the Psalms, it means, “ Thou 
wilt not leave my soul to become the prey of Sheol, but wilt re- 
ceive me to glory.” Sheol was no fit place for David, still less 
for the Son of God. 

With these various denials, direct and indirect, that the right- 
eous were to go to Sheol, in mind, let us approach the difficulty 
that presents itself in the case of certain good men who spoke of 
themseives as going to Sheol. In the case of Jacob, who spoke of 
himself as going Sheol-ward, (p54yz,) we may recall the distinc- 
tion already made, in which it was shown that Sheol is occasionally 
used in a sense very nearly equivalent to that of death. In the 
original sense, as we have seen, death unmitigated by the cove- 
nant of merey was the passage to Sheol. This entered imto 
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human thought as the law. Deliverance from Sheol was the ex- 
ception introduced by Divine grace. Hence to die, to depart out 
of life, was to go Sheol-ward; to start on the way; to travel the 
first stage of the journey; leaving the nextundeclared. We inust 
not make the mistake of attributing to divine inspiration that 
which was the inspiration of an unjustifiable and unhealthy mood 
of mind.—Pp. 667-9. 


On the case of Samuel, Mr. Street’s difficulties would be 
better removed by adopting Mr. Terry’s exposition on the pas- 
sage in his notes published at our Book Rooms. Some results 
of his views Mr. Street thus states :— 

We find ourselves thus happily relieved from all necessity of 
maintaining the dogma of a divided Sheol as a doctrine taught in 
the Old Testament. We find no trace there of a limbus patrum, 
or a limbus infantum. We find a contradiction, instead of an 
affirmation, of the thesis that our Lord “descended into hell.” 
We do not find Sheol [or Hades] so enlarging herself as to take 
in the third heaven, where Paul found the paradise into which he 
was “caught up;” and we are able to vindicate our Lord’s decla- 
ration to the crucified thief, “This day shalt thou be with me in 
paradise,” without supposing that Sheol contained a paradise, or 
was equivalent to “ the world of departed spirits without discrim- 
ination of character.” We are held to the declaration of Augus- 
tine that Sheol is never used in a good sense. We find as sharp 
a discrimination at its gates as that which is given us in the divine 
oracles between the characters of men.—P. 673. 

Bishop Cuxe (Art. VI) replies in a very fraternal tone to Dr. 
Bacon on the question “Is schism a necessity ?” To this ques- 
tion our reply would be a brief ene: Schisin is never a neces- 
sity ; for when it is a necessity it is not schism. 

Assuming Episcopacy to be the true antiquity of the “ His- 
torie Church,” and that all can rightfully gather under its fourm, 
as such a concession would: violate no conscience, the Bishop 
believes that such a reconstruction in affiliation with the great 
Episcopal Churches of Europe and Asia would present such a 
frunt as to conquer the werld to Christianity. ‘It would give 
them [the sects] organic unity, not with us only, but with the 
eighty millions of Orientals whom we long to reanimate and 
to launch as evangelists upon the hordes of Asia; it would give 
them the key to millions of estranged hearts, and convert their 
missions into friendly embassages, which the East would wel- 
come to its bosom.” Hence the sincere zeal of the Church to 


win the sects to unity with itself. ‘ Those whom you would 
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classify as ‘High-Churchmen’ are not a whit behind their 
brethren in this respect. They have often recognized, in words 
and efforts, the principle to which you give another turn, 
namely, that a ‘High-Church’ position .must carry with it a 
responsibility ‘toward those without’ which is not involved 
in that of professed ‘Low-Churchmen ;’ and I bear them 
record, that on many occasions, when in council together, and 
surveying the fields and the want of Jaborers, in America, their 
language and their prayers have been full of self-abnegation— 
full of the spirit which would even consent to die, would God 
only raise up others, in the Primitive way, to go in and possess 
the land, and fill it with the institutions and the blessings of 
the Primitive Gospel!” 

To all this we should reply, deeply appreciating the Christian 
spirit in which it is expressed, that in our view the jure divinu 
successional Episcopacy, universally accepted, cannot fail to be 
spiritual despotism. It creates an order of men with a dis- 
tinct interest of its own, and with the means of ever success- 
fully maintaining that interest, and so progressively attaining 
an absolute supremacy. It does not require a Pope to produce 
the height of ecclesiastical despotism. - Monarchy is no more 
despotic than oligarchy, and very likely to be less so. Against 
despotism, Episcopacy, even an American Episcopacy, denies 
the last resort allowable against secnlar despotism, the right of 
revolution. Bishop Cummings has just been trying that resort ; 
and with what result? Denunciation for perjury, deprivation 
of order, disowning of his Church. So that, unless the episco- 
pal oligarchy be obeyed in all its towering innovations, schism 
and sect are the consequence; and schism and sect are then 
no longer schisin and sect, but the true liberty of Christ against 
an antichrist “ sitting in the temple of God.” 

Our Methodist Episcopacy, formed and maintained by the 
free-will of the Church, is the most legitimate Episcopacy ex- 
tant in Christendom. It is co-existent with our existence as a 
Church, a Bishop being the earliest officer, chronologically, of 
our Churehly organization. Our Episcopacy is based upon our 
very foundations as a Church. None of its essential attributes 
can be rightfully changed but by a constitutional change. 
Thus firmly founded, our great blessing is that it sets up, and 
can set up, no jure divino claims. Our Episcopalian friends 
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have an ineradicable notion that we Methodists feel the aching 

want of something which we have not and they have, pamely, 

a jure divino ordained line of Bishops. But from that night- 

mare our prayer is, “Good Lord, deliver us.” Our Episcopacy 

will stand no longer than the Church is convinced of its value. 

The great success of our history is thus far its ample vindica- 

tion. . 

SourHerNn Review, October, 1874, (St. Louis.}—1. The Idea of God. 2. Physio- 
logical Aspects of Human Nature. 3. Of Action and Passion. 4. The Opposi- 
tion under George III. 5. Home Life in Germany. 6. The Principle of 
Revolutions Inherent in Governments. 7. The Missionary Prince. 8. The 
Song of the Swallow. 9. Chopin. 10. Professor Tyndall. 

The “Southern Review” still appears under the “ auspices 

of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” It seems less 

devoted to its mission of preserving the political faith of that 

Chureh true.to the doctrines of ultra-Calhounism. Whether 

its mission has ceased by the completion of its: success, or 

whether a dim perception has dawned, in the minds of the 
parties concerned, of the striking contradiction of a political 
organ, advocating the extremest disunion Radicalism, going 
forth under the “ auspices of” a non-political Chureh—a Church 
claiming non-politicalism to be its unique distinction—we do 
not presume to say. Its present position we understand to be 
this. A committee, appointed by the General Conference, 
supervises its theological department, while the political depart- 
ment is left to the control of the editor. The learned editor 
receives a carte blanche to publish what he pleases. Its political 
articles, therefore, will still go forth “ under the auspices of the 

Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” The preachers are called 

upon to give it their support. And “under” those “ auspices” 

the editor is at liberty to superintend the polities of the Church, 

a liberty conceded by express understanding with the ecclesias- 

tical authorities. Still, however, if by some rare turn the 

learned editor should publish a eulogy on Mr. Lincoln, or re- 
fute the right of State secession, he might find his liberty 
sharply questioned. In our view this action finally fixes the 
responsibilities for the editor’s political expressions upon the 

Church ; a responsibility not at all vacated by a few sentences 

of disclaimer. rales 
To the ministers of that Church we would concede the credit 

of supporting it with, what appears to us, a heroic liberality. 
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It is a handsome Quarterly of two hundred and fifty pages. 
Its pricg is five dollars a year; four to preachers, in advance. 
Its manifesto is: “If every preacher will agree to send us two 
new subscribers between this and the first day of January, we 
shall feel that the success of the Review is beyond a shadow of 
doubt.” We earnestly wish that this result may be accom- 
plished, severely as it might reflect upon the inferiority of our 
own ministry in sublime effort for their Quarterly. 

The intellectual powers of the editor or his contributors, or 
both, are mainly directed at the present time to the discussion 
of the high questions now pressing upon the public mind in 
philosophy and theology. They are welcome laborers in that 
field. 


BapTisT QUARTERLY, October, 1874. Philadelphia.—1. Elements Essential to a 
True Theory of the Atonement. 2. The Diversities of the Apostles. 3. The 
Catechumenate. 4. The Kingdom of the God of Heaven. 5. A Biographical 
and Bibliographical Account of Dr. H. A. W. Meyer. 6. The Mutual Relation 
of Baptist Churches. 1%. The Higher Education of the State. 


The excellent article on Meyer furnishes us with the estimate 
set by the greatest of New Testament exegetes on Renan’s per- 
formances :— 


To show how far Meyer was from being a rationalist, in the 
worst sense of the word, I will subjoin a passage in which he gives 
us his estimate of Renan, and men of that type. Meyer regard- 
ed “the fact, that in Christ the veritable divine life and the 
veritable divine redemption have miraculously visited humanity,” 
as the focus of the whole New Testament. “Unless the divine 
human totality in the manifestation, development, and_ perfection 
of the Lord and his work is justified by Scripture, we labor in vain 
to construct a life of Jesus out of the New Testament. We gain 
one-sided abstractions, arbitrary combinations, with an emptying 
of the history and an obliteration of the great, active, objective 
truth. Thus especially Renan’s book bears in its title the antiph- 
rasis of its content. With the light geniality of his daring 
romancing it runs so completely counter to the rules of scientitic 
exegesis that it is neither fit nor worthy to be noticed, to be criti- 
cized, to be refuted, inasmuch as it has emancipated itself from the 
fundamental intuitions of the Bible, and from the clear sense of 
the historical sources.” —Pp. 453, 454. 
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English Reviews. 


BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1874. (New York: Leonard Scott Pub- 
lishing Company.)—1. The Mystics of the Fourteenth Century and their Con- 
nection with the Reformation. 2. The Lesser Light. 3. Our Naval Require- 
ments. 4. Mr. Motley’s New Historical Work. 5. The Sources of the Water 
Supply of London. 6. The Abolition of Patronage and the Scotch Churches. 
7. The Established Church and its Defenders. 8. Edwin Landseer. ~ i 

LONDON QuARTERLY REVIEW, October, 1874. (London.j)—1. The Egyptian Book 
of the Dead. 2. The Plays of George Chapman, 3. Sweden, Past and Pres- 
ent. 4 The Transit of the Planet Venus in 1874. 5. Rome in the Time of the 
Antonines. 6. The Study of Philosophy. 7. The Old Catholic Church. 


WeEstTMINSTER Review, October, 1874. (New York: Leonard Scott Publishing 
Company.)—1l. The Revolt of the Residuum. 2. The Character of Achilles. 
3. Principles of Political Economy. 4. The Origin of Language. 5. Charles 
and Mary Lamb: their Kditors and Biographers. 6. Indian Publie Works. 
7. American Women: their Health and Education. 8. The Best Food for 
Man. 


The article. on the Health of American women gives some 
striking extracts showing a degenerating female physique in 
our country ; denies, under what seems to be conclusive proof, 
that it results from putting our girls into a course of collegiate 
education, and attempts to assign the true causes. We give 
a few extracts. 

DELICACY OF AMERICAN GIRLS. 


The reviewer thus quotes our American Dr. Clarke :— 

The delicate bloom, early but rapidly fading beauty, and sin- 
gular pallor of American girls and women, have almost passed into 
a proverb, The first observation of a European that lands upon 
our shores is that our women are a feeble race; and if he is a 
physiological observer, he is sure to add, They will give birth to 
a feeble race, not of women only, but of men as well. “I never 
saw before so many pretty girls together,” said Lady Amberley: 
to the writer after a visit to the public schools of Boston; and 
then added, “ They all looked sick.” Circumstances have repeat- 
edly carried me to Europe, where I am always surprised by the 
red blood that fills and colors the faces of ladies and peasant 
girls, reminding one of the canvas of Rubens and Murillo; and 
am always equally surprised on my return by crowds of' pale, 
bloodless female faces, that suggest consumption, scrofula, 
anemia, and neuralgia, (p. 22.) And in part 3, “ Chiefly Clini- 
cal,” he says: “Girls of bloodless skins and intelligent faces may 
be seen any day, by those who desire the spectacle, among the 
scholars of our higher and normal schools,—taces that crown, and 
skins that cover, curving spinés, which should be straight, and 
neuralgic nerves that should know=-no pain. Later on, when 
marriage and maternity overtake these girls, and they live 
‘laborious days’ in a sense not intended by Milton’s line, they 
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bend and break beneath the labor, like loaded grain before a 
storm, and bear little fruit again.”—P. 216. 


ALARMING CESSATION OF CHILD-BIRTH. 


It is stated by Dr. Toner, of Washington, whom Dr. Clarke 
quotes, “that the proportion between the number of American 
children under fifteen years of age, and the number of American 
women between the child-bearing ages of fifteen and fifty, is 
steadily declining. In 1830 there were to every 1,000 marriage- 
able women 1,952 children under fifteen years of age. Ten years 
later there were 1,863, or 89 less children to every 1,000 women 
than in 1830. In 1850 this number had declined to 1,720; in 1860 
to 1,666; and in 1870 to 1,568, The total decline in the forty 
years was 384, or about 20 per cent, of the whole proportional 
number in 1880, a generation ago.” Alluding to the supposed 
causes of the physical degeneracy in question, Dr. Clarke says: 
“If these causes should continue for the next half century, and 
increase in the same ratio as they have for the last fifiy years, it 
requires no prophet to foretell that the wives who are to be 
mothers in our republic must be drawn trom transatlantic homes. 
The sons of the New World will have to re-act, on a magnificent 
scale, the old story of unwived Rome and the Sabines.”—P. 217. 


THE MOST POTENT CAUSE OF FEMALE DEGENERACY. 


The most general, probably the most potent, and certainly the 
most persistently operative cause of the physical*deterioration of 
American women is the American climate. but of course the 
influence of this cause is not restricted to the women ; it extends 
to the men also. Nearly thirty years ago, when Sir Charles 
Lyell visited the United States for the second time, he was struck 
with the ‘careworn expression in the countenances of the New 
Englanders.” One of them, referring to the poverty of the En- 
glish and Irish lower classes, said to him, “* We ought to be 
happier than the English, although we do not look so.” Sir 
Charles remarks: “ An Englishman is usually recognized at once 
in a party by a more robust look, and greater clearness and 
ruddiness of complexion; and it is surprising how distinguisha- 
ble he is even from persons born of English parents in the United 
States.’ These words, which we have put in italics, imply that 
the modifying influence on the human constitution of the atmos- 
pheric conditions of the United States is both very powerful and 
very rapid in its action. “I suspect,” says Sir Charles, “that the 
principal cause of the different aspect of the Anglo-Saxon race in 
England is the climate. During both our tours through the 
United States my wife and I enjoyed excellent health, and were 
delighted with the clearness of the atmosphere, the bright sua, 
and the great number of cloudless days; but we were told that if 
we stayed u second year we should feel less vigorous. Many who 
have been born in America, of families who have settled there 
for several generations, find their health improved by a visit to 
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England, just as if they had returned to their native air; and it 
may require several centuries before a race becomes theroughly 
acclimatized. The great difference of the species of indigenous 
animals and plants in North America, those of the Middle and 
Southern States heing almost all distinct from the European, 
points to a wide diversity of climate, the atmosphere being drier, 
and there being a much greater annual range of the thermometer 
than in corresponding latitudes on, the eastern side of the Atlan- 
tic. Even so cosmopolite a being as man may demand more 
than two centuries and a quarter before he can accommodate his 
constitution to such altered circumstances, and before the success- 
ive generations of parents can acquire themselves, and transmit 
to their offspring, the new and requisite physiological peculiari- 
ties.”—P, 228. 


MALE DEGENERACY, AS WELL AS FEMALE, 


It seems to us that the constitutional modification which is 
taking place in the American white man is essentially the sathe 
as that which is taking place in the American white woman— 
a modification which is “probably i in the direction of an approxi- 
mation to the physical type of the North American Indian. 
Certain it is that the typical characteristics of John Bull and of 
his brother Jonathan are now widely divergent, and that the 
divergence bas been effected almost wholly, if not exclusively, 
by changes wrought in the physical and psychic ‘al nature of 
Jonathan alone. History gives no appreciable indication of 
constitutional change in the essential characteristics of the En- 
glish people during recent centuries; but within the compara- 
tively short period which has elapsed since white men first, made 
themselves a home on the western side of the Atlantic, a new 
national physiognomy has been developed, and the descendants 
of Englishmen, Dutchmen, and Germans, to whom the epithet 
“burly” is almost alike applicable as a national designation, 
have become transformed into the slim, wiry “ American,” whose 
skin is often seemingly corrugated for lack of that full supply of 
adipose cellular tissue which fills up the interstices and rounds 
off the form of the typical John Bull.—P.* 228, 

SEVERE CLIMATE, CLOSE ROOMS, AND HOT STOVES 

The air of the American Continent is, according to the general 
testimony of residents in the United States, peculiarly dry, ex- 
hilarating, and exciting ; and as the nervous system of women is, 
as a rule, more impressionable and excitable than that of men; 
American girls, who have already acquired, by hereditary trans- 
mission, the characteristics just mentioned, are brought so much 
rearer than men are to the border-land between health aud dis- 
eave by the exciting influence in question, and very easily pass 
over that region, and find themselves where diseases of the nerv- 
ous system prev rail. Again, in the Northern States there is not 
only great cold in winter, and great heat in summer, but the 
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alternations of heat and cold are often extreme. The more deli- 
cate the organizations are which are subject to these climatic con- 
ditions, the more injurious will be their effects, and hence the 
girls and women suffer from them most. Moreover, the climate 
of the Northern States being so severe as it ix, the people of those 
States find it almost, if not wholly, impossi'.le to maintain the 
temperature of their houses sufficiently high to be comfortable in 
winter without resorting to the use of closed furnaces, by means 
of which the air of the apartments throughout the houses is 
generally kept at a higher temperature than is wholesome—often 
at 80 degrees Fahrenheit, and often also at the expense of notably 
defective ventilation. The women of the Northern States of 
America restrict themselves to these hot and close rooms much 
more generally and continuously than the men do; and when 
they go out visiting, or to balls, soirées, theaters, the opera, etc., 
they expose themselves suddenly to a very low temperature, and 
thus ivcur greater risks than men do of inducing, not only pul- 
monary, but other physical disorders,—P. 229. 


WILL THE AMERICAN RACE DIE OUT? 


Sir Charles Lyell seems to think that when in the course of 
time the Anglo-Saxon has acquired the “ physiological peculiari- 
ties” requisite to adapt him to the climate of the United States, 
all will be well with him in physio'ogical and hygienical respects ; 
we are sorry to say, however, that we are unable to concur in 
this opinion. We fear that the process of acclimatization is a 
process of physical deterioration. It is believed by competent 
observers that Englishmen can scarcely continue two, and cer- 
tainly not three, generations in India, unless the children spend 
several years in the mother country; and though, as we know, 
the conditions of living on the western side of the Atlantic, 
which are imposed on the Anglo-Saxon, are not so hard as these, 
we believe them to be, physiologically speaking, very hard. And, 
of course, in accordance with the rule that the weakest suffer 
most, the American climate tells even more injuriously on the 
women than on the men.—P. 229. 


UNHEALTHY EXCITEMENT OF AMERICAN SOCIETY. 


The exuberant wealth, and the peculiar social life, in large 
measure a consequence of it, which are notable in American 
cities, must also operate unfavorably on the physical. and mental 
health of their inhabitants. “I believe,’ says the lady just 
quoted, “that in no country, in any age, was life ever so reckless, 
and so carelessly dissipated, as iis im America to-day. In Sybaris 
itself, in Corinth, and in Paris, only a few wealthy people could 
indulge in the irregular lives which the unexampled prosperity 
of this country opens to the great bulk of the population.” The 
influence on growing hyper-sensitive girls of living in a social 
atmosphere of this kind is not likely to be a healihy one; and 
there are influences of a similar nature, but worse in kind, which 
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many American girls are exposed to, and the results of which 
assume, not infrequently, a constitutional form. “From fathers, 
fevered with restless mercantile speculation, or tossed between 
‘bulls and bears’ in Wall-street, or who allow themselves to in- 
dulge in practices which their daughters are supposed never to 
know, girls inherit an ‘abnormal development of the nervous sys- 
tem,’ and every fiber. in their bodies feels the ‘twist in the 
nerves.’” In short, American society seems to be especially dis- 
tinguished by an absence of mental repose, by a spirit of unrest, 
which dominates alike both sexes and all classes. “In Massachu- 
setts the mortality from diseases of the brain and nervous system 
is eleven per cent. In Nova Scotia it is only eight per cent.”. 
The causes productive of these results exert their baneful influ- 
ences most potently, of course, on those whose nervous systems 
are already most impressionable, and therefore most injuriously 
of all on young women, whose nervous systems, becoming more 
or less disordered, quickly tell of the morbid effects wrought upon 
them by producing diseases in the body generally, and, more 
especially, by originating functional derangements of the newly- 
developed reproductive system—Pp. 229, 230. 
PREMATURE GIRL DEVELOPMENT. 


Moreover, the dress displayed by juvenile America at its very 
interesting soirées and conversazioni is, we understand, of the 
most elaborate and recherché character, very far surpassing any- 
thing of the same kind ever attempted in England. Referring to 
the comparative health of German and American girls, a German 
lady, resident in New York, says: “One cause of the German 
girl being better able to work with impunity than her American 
sister during the years of development, which in South Germany 
begin at the age of fourteen, may be found in the simpler and 
much more sensible way in which she is brought up while still in 
early childhood. A German mother does not bedeck her little 
daughter of four or eight years with flounces and sashes half as 
heavy as herself, and then show her off in a parlor full of admir- 
ing friends; nor send her to a children’s ball, where, with a young 
wrodigy of the other sex, she imitates her elders in flirtation. . 
Sead of coaxing the willful darling into obedience by the promise 
of candy, utterly disregardftul, of future dyspepsia, she brings her to 
reason ‘; more efficient, if less agreeable expedients. The child is 
encouraged to play with her dolls, and to find pleasure in flowers 
and childlike amusements as long as possible. ‘Thus she grows up 
with simple tastes, although a little awkward and shy.”—P. 230. 
EpinpurGH Review, October, 1874. (New York: Leonard Scott Publishing Com- 
pany.)—1. Scharnhorst. 2. The Book of Carlaverock. 3. English Fugitive 
Songs and Lyrics. 4. Census of France in 1872. 5. Comets and Meteors. 
6. Convocation, Parliament, and the Prayer-Book. 7. The Grenadier Guards, 
8. Renan’s Antichrist. 9. The Journal of, Mr. Charles Greville. 10. The Ses- 
sion and the Ministry. 


Renan in his “ Antichrist ” identifies that personage with the 
“beast ” of the Apocalypse, and both with the Emperor Nero. 
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Important biblical consequences follow that identification. 
Among them are the falsehood of the predictions of the Apoca- 
lypse. For the beast—that is, Nero—was to be destroyed at 
Christ’s advent, and the downfall of Rome and the introduction 
of the millennium were to occur at the sametime. The author 
of Article VIII indorses all these conclusions. The following 
are his proofs :— 

Now the truth of this modern theory about the Apocalypse 
almost wholly hinges upon the truth of its assigned date. And 
the arguments wh'ch support the assignment of A. D. 68 as the date 
of its composition appear to us to be absolutely irresistible.. In 
the first place, there can be no question that some terrible. and 
bloody persecution had lately happened, for chapter vii, 14, 
mentions “a great multitude, which no man could number, with 
palms in their hands, ... which came out of great tribulation, 
and have washed their robes and made them white in the blood 
of the Lamb;” and chapter xvii, 6, says, “I saw the woman 
drunken with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the 
martyrs of Jesus;” and chapter xx, 4, speaks of “them that were 
beheaded for the witness of Jesus.” But the first persecution on 
any large scale took place under Nero, in A. D. 64. Again, there 
can be little doubt that Jerusalem was still standing when the 
author wrote, although it seems to be already seriously threatened 
by the Gentile armies, “There was given unto me,” says he, “a 
reed like unto a rod: and the angel stood, saying, Rise, and measure 
the temple of God, and the altar, and them that worship therein. 
But the court which is without the temple leave out, and measure 
it not; for it is given unto the Gentiles: and they shall tread it 
under foot forty and two montlis.” But Jerusalem was taken by 
the Gentiles, and the temple (not merely the outer precincts) was 
utterly destroyed in A. D. 70. Within the six years, therefore, 
that intervened between A. D, 64 and A.D. 10 the Apocalypse 
must certainly have been written. 

But even this narrow margin can, on further investigation, be 


‘reduced within still narrower limits. For one passage in this 


curious book—this “ open secret,” which seenis to whisper to us, 
(as St. Matthew also does,) “let him that readeth understand,” 
is evidently meant fo give the precise chronological clue which 
we are in search of. Jt furnishes St. John’s own information as 


’ to the exact time at which he was writing. The passage in question 


occurs in chapter xvii, where the vision of the scarlet woman 
riding on the beast with seven heads and ten horns is thus quite in- 
telligibly explained: ‘‘ Upon her forehead was a name written, 
Mystery, Babylon the Great. . . . And I saw the woman dranken 
with the blood of the saints, and with the blood of the martyrs 
of Jesus: . . . And the angel said unto me, . . . I will tell thee the 
mystery of the woman, and of the beast that carrieth her, . .. the 
beast that was, and is not, and yetis. And here is the mind which 
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hath wisdom. The seven heads are seven mountains, on which the 
woman sitteth. And there are seven kings: five are fallen, and one 
is, and the other is not yet come ; and when he cometh, he must con- 
tinue a short space, And the beast that was, and is not, even he 
is the eighth, and is of the seven, and goeth unto perdition. And 
the ten horns which thou sawest are ten kings, which have re- 
ceived no kingdom as yet, but receive power as kings one hour with 
the beast. These have one mind, and shall give their power and 
strength unto the beast. These shall make war with the Lamb, 
and the Lamb shall overcome them: for he is Lord of lords, and 
King of kings: . . . And the woman which thou sawest is that 
great city, which reigneth over the kings of the earth.” 

We have transcribed this curious passage in full because of the 
singular certainty with which its riddles can be deciphered, and 
because of the remarkable interest and importance of its contents. 
The “ woman” is clearly the great imperial city of Rome. Five 
of the emperors have already fallen, namely, Augustus, Tiberius, 
Caligula, Claudius, Nero. The sixth, Galba, “now is ;” and undir - 
his nine months’ reign, therefore, the author was writing his book: 
(May 1, A.D. 28-January 15, A.D. 69.) But Galba was an. old 
man, and the world was full of bloodshed and revolt. A successor 
was soon to be looked for, whether Otho or Vitellius or some other, 
whom military violence would be sure to set up. And when he 
came, he, too, would “continue but a short space.” And then, O 
horror! the Beast, the hateful, blood-stained persecutor, would 
come back again and occupy his godless throne once more. He 
would come up from the sea. He would land from some foreign 
parts—no doubt from the ‘East. Ten would-be kings, (whether 
Parthian chieftains or upstart generals,) in full revolt and burning 
hatred against the Roman senate, would support the revival of 
this long-vanished claimant’s title to his abandoned throne. Yes; 
the rumor of his death was, no doubt, a mere invention. He 
would establish himself once more. He would rank as the “ eighth” 
emperor. And then would come the apparent triumph of all evil, 
the temporary victory of Antichrist, and of all that was most o})- 
posite to’ the pure and heavenly Christ ; a victory, however, to be 
quickly followed by the return of Christ himself in power and 
glory, and by the final “putting of all things—even of death 
itself{—under his feet.” 

And what then is the xame of this returning Antichrist ? Chap- 
ter xiii, 18, shall answer this question -for us: “ Here is wisdom. 
Let him that hath understanding count the number of the beast, 
for it is the number of a man; and his number is six hundred three- 
score and six.” In other words, his name is Nero, For this 
name, when written down as it was well known by sight to all the 
provincials on their coins and standards and inscriptions—Négwy 
Kaioag, or sop yz if each Hebrew, letter is given its proper nu- 
merical value, amounts precisely to 666. 

And now add to all these remarkable coincidences the cireum- 
stance recorded for us by Tacitus and other heathen historians, 
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namely, that Nero’s disappearance was in fact so sudden, and his 
death witnessed by so few persons, that vague rumors very soon got 
abroad that he was not dead at all, but that he had slipped away 
from his enemies, had conveyed himself secretly to the East, and 
was preparing for a speedy return, at the head of terrible Parthian 
auxiliaries and disaffected Roman generals, to reconquer Rome, 
and to inaugurate afresh the horrible tragi-comedy of his former 
reign. Naturally there were not wanting impostors in abundance 
to take advantage of this delusion, Pretenders and Perkin War- 
becks soon sprang up in all directions, especially in the credulous 
East, who gave themselves out as “ Nero redivivus.” We hear of 
them even so Jate as twenty years further on, in the reign of Do- 
mitian, when the empire had been thoroughly re-established under 
the Flavian dynasty. But, of course, at an earlier time, when 
Nero’s disappearance was a recent event, these mock-Neroes would 
be far more numerous, and would attract a much more serious 
and anxious attention. And accordingly Tacitus informs us that 
“about this time [that is, about the end of Galba’s reign] Achaia 
and Asia were terrified by the false news that ‘ Nero was coming,’ 
there being various rumors afloat concerning his death, and many 
people being.of opinion (or pretending to be so) that he was still 
alive. The adventures and attempts of other impostors shall be 
described further on. But just at this time a slave from Pontus 
—or, as others said, a freedman from italy—skillful in playing the 
lyre and in singing, (a skill which, added to some personal resein- 
blance, made the imposture easier,) embarked with some deserters 
whom he found wandering about with empty pockets, and whom 
he drew to his side by enormous promises. Driven by violent 
tempesis to the island of Cythnos, [an A&gean island directly op- 
posite to Patmos,] he found some soldiers there on furlough from 
the East ; and, cutting short all refusa!s with the sword, added 
them to his force. He then plundered the merchants and armed 
all the able-bodied slaves. At length, on attempting with various 
artifices to shake the fidelity of a certain Sisenna, a centurion on 
his way home with symbols of fraternization from the Syrian 
army to the Praetorian troops, [at Rome,] Sisenna, seized with 
panic and fearing for his lite, escaped secretly from the island, 
And then terror spread far and wide—some being thrown into ex- 
citement by the celebrity of the name, [Nero,] others by hoping 
to fish in troubled waters, and others by sheer discontent with the 
present state of affairs. At last a happy accident brought all 
these daily-growing rumors to an end.”—Pp. 252-5. 


There are numerous difficulties in this view, among which 
are the following: 1. The earliest and best historic testimony 
places the publication of the Apocalypse in the reign of Do- 
mitian, some years after that of Galba. 2, The finding the 666 
in Nero Cesar is a modern invention. Irenzus, the pupil of 
Polycarp, who was pupil of St. John, had never heard of it. 
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3. The beast of the Apocalypse was to have a resurrection from 
the dead ; whereas Nero, according to Tacitus, was supposed 
not to have been really slain, but concealed, soon to be disclosed. 
4, There is nothing in Nero answering to the ten horns of the 
beast. The “ten would-be kings” are a mere invention flung 
in by the reviewer, corresponding to no fact. 5. Nero re- 
stored to the throne would not be an “eighth emperor ;” he 
would still remain the fifth, all during his concealment being 
spurious. 6. St. John’s authorship of the book is too historie- 
ally established to allow a fair doubt. To thence conclude 
that the book is an apostolic prophecy, and yet a falsified 
prophecy, is a very questionable result. 7. Diisterdiech very 
strongly argues that the name answering to 666 must be in 
Greek, and not Hebrew, letters; so that Nero would not angwer. 

It. is to be regretted that Lange’s volume on Revelation, 
claiming to be a Thesaurus, gives us only a few sentences of 
anis-placed contempt upon the Nero hypothesis. 


one 
German Leviews. 


ZeITscuHRiFT FUR Historische THEOLOGIE, (Journal for Historical Theology.) 
Fourth Number, 1874.—1. Dr. Piper, The Christian Museum of the University 
of Berlin. 2. BuppENs!IeG, Essay on Wiclif. 3. Dr. WiseLER, Some Dates in 
the Life of Luther. 

First Number, 1875.—1. BuppensrteG, Essay on Wiclif. 2. Dr. Harnack, An 
Old Bulgarian Version of Hippolytus’ work, De Antichristo. 3, Roscu, The Itala 
of the Old Testament in the Writings of Cyprian. 


The Museum of Christian Antiquities, which was founded, in 
connection with the University of Berlin, on May 28, 1849, 
celebrated in 1874 its twenty-fifth anniversary. Its founder, 
Professor Piper, of Berlin, avails himself of this occasion to 
publish in the “ Journal for Historical Theology ” an interesting 
historical sketch. It treats, in six sections, of the foundation 
of the museum, of the locality, of its dotation, of. its revenue 
and expenditure from 1849 to 1873, of its acquisitions, and, 
finally, of its use. From the last section we learn that the 
monuments of Christian art, which are containgd in the mu- 
seum, are regularly made use of in the lectures on theological 
encyclopedia, Church history, eeclesiastical antiquities, and 
history of Christian doctrines. Besides, Professor Piper has 
regularly, since 1856, conducted, in the rooms of the museum, 
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“archeological and patristic exercises,” at first once a week, 
and, since 1866, twice a week. In a course of lectures, em- 
bracing three half years, he treats of the works of Christians 
as illustrating, 1, Church history; 2, the, Bible; and, 3, the 
history of religion in general and of Christian doctrines. 
Professor Wieseler, in his article on Luther, discusses, 1, the 
birth-year of Luther; 2, when Luther became a monk; 3, when 

Luther was in Rome. He reaches the conclusion that Lu- 

ther was born on November 10, 1483, not, as some recent 

writers have endeavored to prove, in 1484; that he became a 

monk toward the close of the year 1505, not, as Knaake thinks, 

on July 16 of that year; and, finally, that he went to Rome 
in the latter part of the year 1510, not, as Dr. Kustlin main- 

tains, in 1511. 

THEOLOGISCHE STUDIEN UND KRITIKEN. © (Theological “Essays and Reviews. 
Fourth Number, 1874 )—Zssays : 1. BuyscuLaG, The Johannean Question, (First 
Article.) 9. KAWERAN, (Pastor of Lang-Heiuersdorff, near Zullichan,) Luther 
and the Conclusion of Marriage. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Buppg, (Licentiate 
of Theology at Bonn,) On Supposed Metrical Forms in Hebrew Poetry. 

First Number, 1875.—#ssays ; 1. R. Scumtp, (Pastor of Friedrichshafen.) Darwin’s 
Theory of Development in its Relation to Theology. 2. Piper, (Professor of 
Thelogy at Berlin,) Two Inscriptions of Constantive the Great on his Tritmphal 
Arch in Rome and in the Vatican Basilica. Thoughts and Remarks: 1. Rieu, 
(Protessor in Heidelberg,) Luther's Earliest Commentary on the Psalms. 
2. Kosruiy, (Professor in Géttingeu,)*Luther’s Speech in Worms, April 18, 1521. 

Professor Beyschlag, of the University of Halle, and now one 

of the associated editors of the Studien und Kritiken, opposes, 

in his article on the Johannean Question, the attacks of modern 

German theologians, and especially the Tiibingen school, on 

the Gospel of John. In his introductory remarks he recalls 

the important fact, that liberal critics, like Ewald, Bleeck, 

Hase, and Reuss, among the older; and Weizsecker, Holzmann, 

and Wittichen, among more recent writers, do not agree 

with the Tiibingen school, and then reviews at length the ar- 
guments against the authenticity brought forward by Baur, 

Strauss, Scholten, Keim, and others. He comes to the con- 

clusion that the fourth Gospel bears the strongest evidence that 

it is a really historical narrative, and not a poetical transfor- 
mation of facts, and that it was written by an eye-witness. 
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French Reviews. 


Rever Curetiexne, (Christian Review.) August, 1874.—1. FE. pe Pressensf, 
The Living God of the Gospel. 2. Capenr, G. Gustave Flaabert. 3. ARBOUSSE 
BastipE, Materialism and the Modern Ideas. 4. Boniras, Roman History in 
the Tragedies of Corneille. 5. DouMERGUE, Ecclesiastical Germany. 


é 
September.—1. KF. DE PRESSENSE, Man, the Image of God. 2. Dupin DE Saint 
Anpre, Art, Religion, and Nature in Italy, by Emilio Castelar. 3. ARBoUSSE 
BASTIDE, Materialism afid the Modern Ideas. 4. DOUMERGUE, A Session of the 
Provincial Synod of Berlin. 


October.—1. E. DE Pressens#, The Fall. 2. Frank Puavx, Michel Angelo. 
3..SaBatieR, The Philosophy of Liberty and Christianism. 4. CHAVANNES, 
The Daughters of William the Silent. 

After having preached for twenty-six years in the same pulpit 

at Paris, E. de Pressensé, the ablest representative of Protest- 

ant theology in France, desires to give, in a series of three 

articles, the titles of which are found above, a brief summary 
of those cardinal doctrines of Christianity which have been the 
basis of his preaching. Pressensé is, as pulpit orator, no less 
distinguished than as theological writer, and it is a remarkable 
tribute to his prominence as a public speaker that the city of 

Paris, which generally shows little appreciation of any thing 

that is outspokenly Christian, has repeatedly chosen him a 

member of the National Assembly. Like every thing that 

comes from the pen of the gifted author, these three discourses 
belong among the best productions of the recent theological 
literature of France. 

Emilio Castelar, the former President of the Spanish Re- 
public, is well-known in the United States as a statesman of 
pure character, of exalted ideas, and of great literary attain- 
ments, His reputation is of a comparatively recent date. In 
consequence of the political movements of 1866, sentenced to 
death, he could save his life only by fleeing from his country. 
The fall of Queen Isabella allowed him to return to his country, 
and several provinces elected him a member of the Cortes. 
He also resumed his chair at the University of Madrid, and at 
the same time became editor of a political paper called “La 
Democratia.” In the Cortes he became, during the reign of 
King Amadeus, the chief of the liberal party, and his powerful 
eloquence, combined with his earnest republican convictions, 
made him the most formidable opponent of the conservative 
and reactionary parties. Many of his speeches, especially that 
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on liberty of conscience, attracted great attention throughout 
the civilized word and established for him the reputation of 
being one of the first orators of the age. After the proclama- 
tion of the Spanish Republic he became a member of the min- 
istry, and after a time President of the Spanish Republic. His 
patriotism, his disinterestedness, his noble character were recog- 
nized by all parties without exception, and even by his political 
opponents. His authority having been overthrown by military 
conspirators, he has returned to his literary pursuits, and a 
work on art, religion, and nature in Italy is one of the 
earliest fruits. The book gives the impressions of a journey in 
Italy at the time when Pius LX. was still in possession of his 
temporal power. Castelar adds his testimony to that of nearly 
all tourists in Italy, who, as eye-witnesses, have testified that 
the Papal States were by far the worst governed. States of 
Europe, and he expresses his conviction that the religious sys- 
tem of modern Rome, which, he says, is separated by a deep 
abyss from primitive Christianity, is chiefly responsible for it. 
He pays an eloquent tribute to the sublime religion of the first 
centuries of the Christian era; still he admits that he himself 
does not share the belief in the Christian revelation. He re- 
jects atheism, materialism, positivism ; but, like the école spir- 
itualiste of French philosophers, whose chief spokesman at 
present is Paul Janet, he only believes in the existence of a 
God, in the immortality of the soul, and some, as yet undefined, 
religion of the future. 
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Art. VIIL.—FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


OLD CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Tue Old Catholics of Germany held, on September 6 and 7, their Third 
Annual Congress at Freiburg, in the Grand Duchy of Baden, the seat of 
a Roman Catholic archbishop and of a university. Baden has for more 
than a century been that portion of Germany where reformatory move- 
ments found the warmest sympathies among the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion. There, at the beginning of the present century, the learned and 
venerable Baron von Wessenberg, the last Bishop of Constance, struggled 
for the introduction of similar reforms as those now aimed at by the 
Old Catholics. In the city of Freiburg the Old Catholic congregation is 
very strong, and a number of the professors of the university take an 
active part in it. The concourse of people to attend the Congress was 
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very large, and more than three thousand persons attended the public 
meetings. The proceedings of the Congress did not materially differ 
from those of the former Congresses. Professor Schulte, of Bonn, was 
again elected President by acclamation; Counselor Petri, of Wiesbaden, 
and Professor Huber, were elected Vice-Presidents. Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, Russia, England, and the United States were represented by prom- 
inent men, who were anxious to express to the Old Catholics of Germany 
the sympathies of other countries and Churches, In the name of the 
German Protestants of all parties, these sympathies were expressed by 
Prof. Holtzmann, of Heidelberg. Bishop Reinkens and Prof. Schulte 
reported that the number of Old Catholics was steadily and rapidly in- 
creasing, especially in Baden and Prussia. A resolution was adopted, 
declaring that the Old Catholics maintain their claim to a fair propor- 
tion of the Church property, which, in their opinion, belongs to the Cath- 
olic congregations, and not to the bishops and the Pope, and demanding 
that the State Governments ascertain the strength of the two parties in 
the Catholic Church by a vote of the members on the doctrine of Papal 
infallibility. It was announced that, in accordance with the resolutions 
adopted by the first Old Catholic Synod of Bonn, held in May, 1874, two 
committees had been appointed for establishing intercommunion with the 
Anglican and the Oriental Churches. The former consisted of Prof, 
Dollinger as chairman, and Professors Friedrich and Messmer as mem- 
bers; the latter of Prof. Langen, of Bonn, as president, and Professors 
Knoodt and Reusch as members. A similar committee will be formed 
for promoting intercommunion with the Protestant Churches. 

One of the most important fruits of the Old Catholic movement is the 
convocation of a Union Conference of Old Catholics, Anglican, and 
Greek theologians, which was held at Bonn from Sept. 14 to Sept. 16, 
for the purpose of discussing the dogmatical differences of these Churches, 
and the means to bring on a closer union. The members had been in- 
vited by Dr. Déllinger, who was the leading spirit of the Conference. 
Among the prominent men who took part in the Conference were Bishop 
Reinkens, and Professors Knoodt, Langen, Reusch, and Lutterbeck, on 
the part of the Old Catholics of Germany; Professors Krafft and J. P. 
Lange, the author of “ The Bible Work,” on the part of the German Prot- 
estants; Abbé Michaud, from France; Provost Block, from Denmark; 
A. of Kireyev, Secretary of the Society of Ecclesiastical Enlightenment at 
St. Petersburg, and Yanyshev, Rector of the Ecclesiastical Academy of 
St. Petersburg; Prof. Rhossis, of the University of Athens, Greece; 
Bishop Browne, of Winchester; J. 8. Howson, Dean of Chester; H. P. Lid- 
don, Canon of St. Paul’s, London; Prof. Mayor, of Cambridge; Bishop 
Kerfoot, of Pittsburgh, and W. Chancey Langdon, Reetor of an English 
Church in Geneva, Switzerland, The negotiations between the Old Catho- 
lics and the-Anglicans were mostly conducted in the English language, 
and were based on a series of dogmatical theses, which were proposed by 
Dr. Déllinger. It was acknowledged on both sides that an important 
difference of opinion on the points treated of in the theses did not exist. 
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The negotiations with the Orientals concerned chiefly the addition of the 
Filioque to the Nicene Creed, and were mostly conducted in the German 
language. After a long and lively debate, the theologians of the three 
denominations, on Sept. 15, agreed upon the following declaration: 
“We agree that the manner in which the words jiliogue were added to 
the Nicene Creed was illegal, and that, with a view to future peace and 
unity, it is very desirable that by the entire Church the question, whether 
the Creed can be restored to its original form without sacrificing a doc- 
trine expressed in the present form of the Occidental Churches, can be 
settled.” Both Dr. Déllinger and Bishop Reinkens expressed their belief 
in the validity of the episcopal ordinations of the Anglican Church. The 
discussions between the Old Catholics and the Orientals were based upon 
a list of the points of difference between the Eastern and Western 
Churches, which had been drawn up by the Petersburg Society of Friends 
of Ecclesiastical Enlightenment. The two main points, the doctrine of the 
procession of the Holy Ghost and the Primateship, will remain the sub- 
ject of further discussion of the Special Committee. Concerning atl the 
other points, it was agreed that there was either no difference between 
the two Churches, or that a mutual understanding could be reached, and 
that a removal of the existing differences in the discipline and public 
worship was not necessary for ecclesiastical union. The following theses 
were adopted by a large majority: 1. The apocryphal books of the Old 
Testament are not canonical in the same sense as the books contained in 
the Hebrew Canon. 2. No translation of the Holy Writ can claim a 
higher authority than the original text. 8. The reading of the Holy 
Writ in the vernacular language should not be forbidden. 4. In gen- 
eral it is appropriate, and corresponding to the spirit of the Church, that 
divine service should be celebrated in a language understood by the peo- 
ple. 5. Faith, which is effective through love, not faith without love, is 
the means and the condition of the justification of man before God. 
6. Salvation cannot be deserved by a “ meritum a condigno,” for there is 
no exact relation between the infinite value of the salvation promised by 
God and the finite value of human works. 7. The doctrines of the 
“ opera supererogationis ” and of a “thesaurus meritorum sanctorum,” 
that is, the doctrine that superabundant merits of the saints can be trans- 
ferred to others, either by the heads of the Church, or by the authors of 
the good works, is untenable. 8. (@) The number of sacraments was for 
the first time fixed at seven in the twelfth century, and was then re- 
ceived as a doctrine of the Church, not as a tradition received from the 
apostles, or earliest times, but as the result of theological speculation. 
(b) Catholic theologians, as Bellarmin, admit, and we with them, that 
baptism and the Eucharist are “ principalia, precipua, eximia salutis 
nostre sacramenta.” 9. While we recognize the Holy Writ as the pri- 
mary rule of faith, we agree that the genuine tradition, that is, the unin- 
terrupted partly oral, partly written transmission of the doctrine be- 
queathed to us by Christ and the apostles, is an authoritative source of 
doctrine for all following generations of Christians. This tradition is 
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partly known from the consensus of the great religious denominations, 
which are in historical continuity with the original Church; partly it 
is obtained in a scientific way from the written documents’ of all the 
centuries, 10. We reject the new Roman doctrine of the immaculate 
conception of the blessed Virgin as being at variance with the tradition 
of the first thirteen centuries, according to which Christ alone was con- 
ceived without sin. 11. The use of the confession of sins before the 
congregation or the priest, with the exercise of the power of the keys, has 
come to us from the original Church, and, if it is to be retained in the 
Church, be cleared from abuse and free from coercion. 12. Indulgences 
cano nly refer to penances which have really been imposed by the Church 
herself. 13. The use of the commemoration for deceased believers, that 
is, the imploration of a richer bestowal of the grace of Christ for them, has 
come to us from the original Church, and is tobe retained in the Church. 
14. The Eucharistic sacrifice in the Church is not a perpetual repetition 
or renewal of the atonement which Christ once for all offered on the 
cross, but its sacrificial character consists in being its permanent com- 
memoration, and an exhibition and presentation upon earth of that one 
offering of, Christ for the salvation of redeemed mankind which, accord- 
ing to Heb. ix, 11, 12, is perpetually offered by Christ in heaven. While 
this is the character of the Eucharist, as regards the sacrifice of Christ, 
it is at the same time a sacred sacrificial feast in which, according to 
1 Cor. x, 17, the faithful who receive the body and the blood of the 
Lord hold communion with each other. 


THE ANGLICAN CHURCHES. 


A noticeable feature of the recent history of the Church of England 
is the increased tendency to substitute for its former isolated position a 
closer communion between all the branches of the Anglican Churches 
and an intercommunion with kindred Episcopal organizations. In the 
Convocation of Canterbury, the Bishop of Lichfield, in April, presented 
a number of petitions on the subject of a Second Pan-Anglican Council. 
He referred to addresses which had come from Canada, from the West 
Indian bishops, from the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United 
States, and from the Church in Australia. In commenting upon the great 
number of these addresses, he regarded them as proofs of the widely-dif- 
fused wish that the Anglican Communion should have an acknowledged 
head, and he moved that a joint committee be appointed by the Convo- 
cation, which is to examine into the exact relation the Archbishop of 
Canterbury should hold with regard to the several branches of the An- 
glican Communion, and that the Archbishop be requested to convene a 
General Conference of the Anglican Communion in continuation of that 
of 1867. After the Archbishop, in speaking upon the motion, had very 
emphatically disavowed any claims of authority over other branches of 
the Anglican Communion, which were independent and voluntary com- 
munions, the motion of the Bishop of Lichfield was adopted, with the 
unendment that it be communicated for concurrent action to the Con- 
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vocation of York. The committee appointed by the House of Bishops 
recommended that the Second’ Pan-Anglican Council be called in 1876, 
and that the relation of the Archbishop of Canterbury to other bishops 
of the Anglican Communion be that of primate among archbishops, 
primates, metropolitans, and bishops. 

The Committee of the Convocation of Canterbury, on intercommu- 
nion with the Eastern Churches, presented a report in May, and the 
Convocation passed a resolution expressing gratitude for the directions 
issued by the Patriarch of Constantinople to his metropolitans, instruct- 
ing their clergy to perform the rites of Christian burial for deceased 
members of the English Church. On the other hand, a resolution calling 
on the Archbishop of Canterbury to use his endeavors to secure inter- 
communion between the two Churches, and especially to enable mem- 
bers of the English Church residing within the jurisdiction of the 
Eastern Church to avail themselves of the rites and sacraments of that 
Church, was, after discussion, withdrawn. Two Eastern prelates, the 
Archbishop of Syra and the Bishop of Jerusalem, who visited England 
in 1874, received many marks of distinction and attention, and took part 
in the Church Congress of 1874 and:other Church meetings. The in- 
terest formerly shown in strengthening the bonds of intercommunion 
with Eastern Churches has, however, of late suffered from the more 
profound interest which the Church of England takes in the Old Cath- 
olic movement. At the Church Congress of 1874, which began on Octo- 
ber 6 at Brighton, in the diocese of Chichester, the Bishoyfof Chichester, 
who, as bishop of the diocese, presided, referred in his opening address 
to the Old Catholic movement as the most important religious movement 
on the continent. He characterized it as a phenomenon of the deepest 
interest to the English people, and as the beginning of a reformation in 
the Roman Catholic Church, the principles of which were not unlike 
those which had governed the reformation in the Church of England. 
The Bishop of Winchester gave a brief account of the history and char- 
acter of the Old Catholic movement, and spoke favorably of the Union 
Conferences just held at Bonn, which he had attended. The Bishop of 
Melbourne, Dr. Littledale, and others, spoke of the movement in the same 
spirit. The remarkable pamphlet which the late Premier, Mr. Gladstone, 
published against the Vatican decrees, the discussions which it called 
forth in the English press, and the enthusiastic reception which it met with 
on the part of all classes of the English people, proved still more strongly 
that the interest taken in the Old Catholic movement is very profound 
and general among the clergy and the members of the Church of England. 

The number of missionary dioceses of the Church of England was, in 
1874, increased by the appointment of a Bishop of Madagascar on the 
part of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, a measure which 
caused the Low Church “Church Missionary Society” to withdraw its 
missionaries from that country, in order that it might not be made a 
party to interference with the work of the London Missionary Society. 

The entire separation of Church and State is advocated in an anony- 
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mous work published by a Protestant clergyman of Wurtemburg under 
the title ‘‘The Free Church,” (Die Freie Kirche, Stuttgart, 1874.) The 
question of the normal relation between the State Government and the 
religious creeds is at present agitating the minds of all parties in Ger- 
many to a higher degree than at any time during the last three centuries. 
The bold claims against modern society which the Roman Catholic 
Church has again brought forward at the Vatican Council, and the 
exciting conflicts between the German Government and the Catholic 
bishops of that country, have awakened for the subject a universal in- 
terest. The idea of an entire separation between Church and State is 
undoubtedly losing ground among the liberal parties which, during the 
last twenty years, had in most countries of Europe given their adhe- 
sion to Cavour’s principle of a free Church in a free State. The fear 
now begins to spread that an unlimited permission given to the religious 
denominations to regulate their Church affairs as they please would 
greatly strengthen the position of the Roman Catholic Church. There 
is now a general tendency to insist on the right of the State to exercise 
a strict supervision over the Churches, and use its influence for keeping 
down, as much as possible, doctrines and practices which would destroy 
the peaceful relations between members of different religious persuasions, 
The complicated relations between Church and State have called 
forth in Germany a very extensive literature on ecclesiastical law, 
(Kirchenrecht.) All the students of Theology, as well as of Law, at the 
German universities have to attend courses of lectures on Church law; 
and as now every lawyer in Germany may expect that he may have to 
deal with legal questions concerning Church affairs, a great impulse has 
been given by the recent conflicts to the study of the Church law. 
Among the Protestant works of the Church law, that by the late Pro- 
fessor Ludwig Apemilius Richter, of Berlin, has long been recognized as 
the most prominent. A thoroughly revised edition of this work, which 
gives due consideration to the controversies of the last years, has just 
been published by Professor Dove, of Goettingen, one of the most gifted 
pupils of Richter. (Lerbuch des Kirchenrechtes, 7th edition. Leipzic, 
1871-1874.) The new editor is a decided opponent of the separation 
between Church and State. “The separation,” he says, “is as little the 
establishment of a normal relation between the two powers, as divorce 
is the normal aim of marriage. On the contrary, the State and the 
Christian Church have been called by God to an intimate connection, 
just as the individual man is both a religious and a political being.” 
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Art. IX—FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
GERMANY. 


THE number of new works which are published in Germany on the 
late David Friedrich Strauss, and his theological books, especially his last 
work, ‘‘The Old and New Creed,” continues to be very large. Among 
them we find one from Bruno Bauer, a theological writer who about 
thirty years ago, when he was lecturer on theology at the University of 
Bonn, attracted some attention by the boldness of his attacks on the 
orthodox theology and the authenticity of the Bible. He went even 
further in his negative views than Strauss, and distinguished himself par- .. 
ticularly by the violence of his language. Being deposed from his pro- 
fessorship, by the Government of Prussia, in 1842, he wrote in the follow- 
ing year a work, entitled ‘* Unvailed Christianity,” which was to appear 
in Zurich, Switzerland, but was seized by the police before its publica- 
tion and destroyed. A ‘‘ General Literary Gazette,” (Allgemeine Liter- 
atur Zeitung, Charlottenburg, 1843,) which he began in the same year, was 
(discontinued the next year. He then published a series of works on the 
political history of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, and a “ His- 
tory of the French Revolution until the Establishment of the Republic,” 
(3 vols., Leipzig, 1847;) “ History of Germany during the French Revo- 
lution and the Rule of Napoleon,” (2 vols., Charlottenburg, 1846;) ‘ His- 
tory of the Politics, Civilization, and Enlightenment of fhe Eighteenth 
Century,” (4 vols., 1842-5,) and complete “ History of the Party Struggles 
in Germany during the Years 1842 to 1846,” (8 vols., 1847.) At the same 
time he continued his studies on the origin and the early history of the 
Christian Church, and published, among other works, “ Critica] Examina- 
tion of the Gospels,” (2 vols., 1850 to 1851,) the ‘‘ Acts of the Apostles,” 
(Berlin, 1850,) and a “ Critical Examination of the Pauline. Epistles,” 
(Berlin, 1850.) From 1850 to 1873 he published but little, and, to the 
great astonishment of all who knew his past career, wrote for the news- 
papers and other publications of the ultra-conservative party of Prussia. 
He now, after a silence of more than twenty years, appears again as a 
theological writer by a work entitled ‘* Philo, Strauss, and Renan and 
Primitive Christianity.” (Philo, Strauss, and Renan und das Unchristen- 
thum, Berlin, 1874.) He says in the introduction that he will now bring 
his literary labors toaclose. He gives inthis new work at first a treatise 
on what he calls “the Jewish prologue to Christianity,” that is, ‘‘ the 
outline of the nucleus of the Gospel history,” which had been drawn up 
by the Jew Philo before it entered into effect, and the first draft of 
the fundamental ideas of the so-called Pauline Epistles and of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, as it is found in the writings of the Alexandrine 
master. Bruno Bauer is of opinion that Strauss and Renan are entirely 
mistaken in assuming that long before the appearance of Jesus in public 
there was in the consciousness of the Jewish people the ideal of a Mes- 
siah, the principal features of which the Christian Church transferred to 
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Jesus. In opposition to this view, he undertakes to show that Philo, 
and through him not only the Alexandrine Jewish school, but also the 
Greek philosophy from Heraclitus to the Stoics had a counteracting in- 
fluence upon the origin of Christianity. He also announces that this work 
will soon be followe by another, entitled “Seneca and Paul,” (Seneca 
and Paulus.) The work of Bauer is likely to give a new impulse to the 
investigation of the relation in which Philo stands to Christianity. 

A biographical sketch of David Friedrich Strauss has been published by 
Wilhelm Lang, one of the leaders of the radical party in the Reformed 
State Churches of Switzerland. (David Friedrich Strauss, eine Charak- 
teristik, Leipzig, 1874.) The author is one of the most prolitic writers of 
the rationalistic school of German theology, and has published, among 
numerous other works, an ‘“‘ Outline of Christian Dogmatics for Thinking 
Christians,” (Versuch einer Christ. Dogmatik. Berlin, 1858, 2d edit. 
1868.) The “ Christian Church,” (Die Christliche Kirche, 1860.) “ Martin 
Luther,” (1870.) ‘‘ Religious Addresses,” (Religidse Reden; Zurich, 
1872.) “The Life of Jesus and the Church of the Future,” (Das Leben 
Jesu und die Kirche der Zaukuntt, 1872.) He also was from 1859 to 1871 
editor of the leading periodical of his party, the “ Zeitstimmen aus 
der Reformirten Kirche der Schweiz.” 

The work of Wilhelm Maurenbrecher, “ Essays and Sketches on the 
Time of the Reformation,” (“Studien und Skitzen zur Geschichte der 
Reformations zeit. Leipzig, 1874,) is a valuable contribution to the history 
of the Reformation of the sixteenth century. The first three essays 
relate to the history of Spain, describing the rise and progress of the Ref- 
ormation in that country, and the attempts made by the Spanish kings to 
reform the Spanish Catholic Church. The third essay is directed against 
the attempt of Bergenroth to prove that Queen Joanna was never insane. 
Gustav Bergenroth, a German historian, who for several years lived in 
California and in 1856 settled in England, had been commissioned by the 
Master of Rolls to report on the important discoveries in the archives of 
Simancas, and he pursued his task amid great difficulties at Simancas, 
and in London, Brussels, and Ireland. His account of the story of Queen 
Joanna in the supplementary volume of the calendar of Spanish papers 
produced quite a sensation in the literary world, as it intended, on the 
basis of unpublished documents in the Spanish archives, to refute the 
report which thus far had been generally regarded by historians as a 
well-established fact, that Queen Joanna had been insane. Maurenbrecher 
stands up for the correctness of the current opinion, and most of the 
critics. which have taken notice of the controversy have taken sides with 
‘him. The fourth sketch, on Charles V., forms the transition to the Ger- 
man Reformation to which the fifth, sixth, and seventh essays are devoted. 
The book closes with an essay on the “ Universal Church in the Time of 
the Reformation and the Churches of the Several Countries.” 

A new work on the relatioi# of the Roman Catholic Church to Slavery, 
Religious Toleration, and Freedom of Conscience, has recently been pub- 
lished by J. Buchmann, one the prominent men of the German Old Cath 
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olics. (Die unfreie und die Freie Kirche, Breslau, 1873.) The author 
was formerly one of the most violent German champions of the Roman 
Catholic Church against Protestantism, but, like many other Catholic 
theologians of Germany, he has found it impossible to submit to the new 
doctrine of Papal Infallibility. He is a very fluent and forcible writer, 
though not profound. It is surprising that he has nothing to say on the 
attitude which the Church of Rome has observed with regard to the 
slavery question and the civil war in the United States. 

The literature on the Augsburg Confession has received a very valua- 
ble addition by a work of Professor Plitt, entitled “The Apology of the 
Augustane Historically Explained,” (Die Apologie der Augustana histo- 
risch erklirt, Erlangen, 1873.) The author belongs to the Lutheran 
Church, and advocates the continuance of the binding character of the 
Augsburg Confession and of the Apology for the clergy and members of 
the Lutheran Church. He published, in 1867 and 1868, a work in two 
volumes on the Confession of Augsburg itself, which is one of the stand- 
ard works on the subject. 

The views of Thomas Aquinas on the relations between Church and 
State are the subject of a work by Prof. J. J. Baumann, a Protestant, who, 
on the title-page, calls him the greatest theologian and philosopher of 
the Catholic Church. (Die Staatslehre des Heil. Thomas von Aquino, 
Leipzig, 1873.) The author has extracted and literally translated, from the 
principal works of Thomas, those passages which give his views of the 
relation of the Church and Society. He regards the views of Thomas 
on royalty, constitutional monarchy, and kindred questions, not only as 
ingenious, but even as capable of being carried through in the civilized 
States of the present age. The theory of the proper relation between 
Church and State, as*set forth by Thomas, appears to him as one lacking 
originality, and resulting from the letter of the Catholic dogma. 

The authenticity of both the Gospel of St. John and the Revelation 
has found a new defender in the work of H. Gebhardt on “ The Doctrinal 
System of the Revelation, and its Relation to the Gospel and the Epistles 
of John,” (Der Lehrbegriff der Apocalypse, Gotha, 1873.) The work is 
reviewed in the last number of the “ Studien und Kritiken,” by Prof. 
Weiss, of Kiel, who agrees with the author in believing that the Revela- 
tion no less than the Gospel is a work of the Apostle John, though he 
regards many of the }rguments used by the author as not cogent. 
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Arr. X.—QUARTERLY BOOK-TABLE. 


Religion, Theology, and Biblical Literature. 


Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine. The Fifth Series of the Cunning- 
ham Lectures. By Ropert Rarny, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Church 
History, New College, Edinburgh. 8vo., pp. 409. Edinburgh: T. T. Clark. 
New York: Scribner & Armstrong. Price, $5. 1874. 


Development is a word that not only rules in science, but is play- 
ing an important part in theology. How our creeds, from the 
primitive form, became what they are; what they have now a 
right to be, and what they are likely to become, are questions now 
exciting a large interest. In the Church of professed immutability 
Dr. Newman has stated a doctrine of development which affords 
scope for an unknown amount of change in the unchangeable. 
Dr. Rainy frankly avows himself a holder of the Reformed Creed, 
that is, of Geneva; and the problem is for him to show by what 
legitimate development its contradictions of the primitive doctrine 
of the Church comes out from said doctrine. This he fails to ac- 
complish ; and yet he has given us a valuable book, abounding 
with eloquent paragraphs, acute discussions, and pregnant sug- 
gestions. 

Two lectures are devoted to tracing the divine scheme of de- 
velopment in giving us the successive portions of revelation. 
Three lectures trace the nature of that development by which the 
Church has in successive centuries come to a more explicit under- 
standing of the revelation itself. The closing part discusses creeds, 
the right in the Church of forming such documents, and the de- 
gree of freedom they should allow of modification and reconstrue- 
tion. The proper office of creeds is acutely discussed. It is our 
impression that a republication of this work in America in reduced 
size, and rendered more accessible to our impecunious Christian 
scholars, would find a general welcome and circulation. 

The following passage, on the formation of heresies, may seem 
to some readers curiously suggestive in regard to some movements - 
in our own Church at the present hour: “Commonly, as has 
often been remarked, these heresies arise in some such way as this: 
Some Christian idea, or some one aspect of a Christian principle, 
was laid hold of in an intensely exclusive manner. It began to be 
urged willfully and impatiently. It was developed extravagantly, 
and conclusions were urged as needful in order to its being duly 
recognized and held, which were perverse and erroneous, aud 
traversed some other principle of Scripture teaching ; aid finally, 
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the process was cornered by the explicit denial of the part of 
Scripture teaching which thus interfered with the tendencies that 
were at work. The Church, meanwhile, could win a complete and 
real victory over such a heresy only in one way, namely, by doing 
justice to whatever truth the diverging tendency represented, but at 
the same time evincing its consistency with the other truths which 
that tendency had neglected or opposed. Such a process could 
not fail to educate the Church’s mind, and force her on to a more 
full, exact, and fruitful acquaintance with the whole relations of 
truth as unfolded in the Scriptures.” 

All experience shows that a healthy state of a Church requires 
that there should not be an exaggerating emphasis laid upon one 
truth, but that the symmetry of Christian doctrine should be pre- 
served both in preaching and in Christian effort. 

We are told by some of our rationalistic friends that Romanism 
is more permanent than Protestantism, because she is more self- 
contained, does not rely on the Bible, and is entirely unharmed if 
science and criticism should upset the Pentateuch, or some of the 
four evangelists, or all. Tirus Mr. Parton some years since, in the 
“ Atlantic,” boasted in behalf of “ Our Catholic Friends” (such was 
the title of his article) of the superiority of the Papal Church over 
all necessities of defending the text of the Canon, And lately the 
“Nation,” in an entertaining, if not very accurate, view of the 
“Ritualistic Movement,” says :— 

One naturally asks, when one watches the performances of the Ritualists, how 
it is that this reactionary movement should achieve so much success at a mo- 
ment when Rationalism, under the direction of men of science, is making such 
serious assaults on revealed religion. But it has to be observed that the scientific 
men really hurt the Catholics and Ritualists less than the Evangelicals or Broad- 
Churelimen. It is not so much the belief in the existence of a personal Goce. that 
Tyndall and Huxley shake, as the authority of the Bible, and the way they do this 
is by inspiring distrust of, or contempt for, all literary evidence as arrayed against 
what they call the evidence of nature. Now, Catholics and Ritualists are not 
seriously concerned about the authority of the Bible. They have not to do battle 
for the cosmogony of Moses, or the strategy of Joshua, or the morality of David 
and of Sisera. The Oxford Tractarians, in fact, surrendered the Bible almost at 
the first shot, and took their stand, as do their successors, on Church tradition. 
They believe things because they have “always and every-where and by all been 
believed.” The Old and New Testament might go, they say, and the Chureh still 
stand. It knew and taught all that needs to be taught about Christ before the 


New Testameut existed, so that the doctors are delivered from a deal of uncom- 
fortable warfare over the authenticity of scriptural history and biography and 


geology. 

Now we had occasion to say, years agone, (Com., vol. ii, p. 5,) 
that the Christian Church is older than the New Testament, and 
lived a century or so without it a life of wonderful power. With a’ 
living heart, inspir ~ by the same spirit as inspired the Bible, the 
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Church is, in a sense, greater than the Bible. But our impression 
is, that if our Christian scholars investigate the matter they will 
find that no Church is faster bound to the Text than the Roman- 
istic. The words, for instance, of the Council of Trent are, “ This 
Synod venerates afl the books of both the Old and New Testa- 
ment, since God is their author.” The late General Council issued 
“The Dogmatic Constitution of the Catholic Faith,” containing 
these words: “Let him be anathema who... shall refuse to 
receive, for sacred and canonical, the books of the Holy Scripture 
in their integrity, with all their parts, according as they were 
enumerated by the Holy Council of Trent, or shall deny that they 
are inspired by God.” And to this dictum, a thousand times 
repeated in Romanistic documents, that Church is bound by the 
insoluble tie of immutable infallibility. Her doctrine is that the 
Canon is “the word of God,” and by that dogma she stands or 
falls, for she cannot retract or abate jot or tittle. This dogma is 
none the less vital because she makes apostolic tradition co-ordi- 
nately “the word of God” with the Bible. She cannot surrender 
the Divine authorship, inspiration, and authority of the Bible 
without surrendering her own infallibility, and so giving up the 
ghost. To confess a mistake is to commit suicide. 

Not so the Protestant Church, Without impairment of vital 
truths we hold, we are able to confess that we have erred and still 
may err. The very words, Protestant and Reformation, point to 
doctrines changed and abandoned. When full conviction comes 
upon us, (which surely has not yet come,) we are able to 
change the Romanistic dogma, “ The Bible is the word of God,” 
to “The Bible contains the word of God.” Suppose the New 
Testament comes to be confessed to be simply so many historical 
documents ; they are still, according to ordinary historical criticism 
ample proof—certainly the highest proof—of what the first Chris- 
tianity was. If Christian criticism were finally to conclude that 
Second Peter and the Apocalypse were not written by apostles, 
they would still stay, at least, deutero-canonical, primitive testi- 
monies as to what Christianity was. Evangelical scholarship has 
very generally concluded that Genesis is very largely made up of 
pre-Mosaic documents: patriarchal Bibles successively given. If, 
however, science should demonstrate that the three or four first 

chapters of the first document cannot be literal verity, or if re- 
searches among the AssyTian bricks should show that the entire 
nine chapters are semi-mythical, how much easier would it not be 
for Protestantism to qualify her indovsement of these chapters 
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than for Romanism? Give us merely of the Old Testament what 
the most searching fair criticism can leave unquestioned, and the 
main body of the evangelical faith is untouched. Then give us 
as truly genuine the Gospel of Luke and the four Epistles of 
Paul, (Romans, L and II. Corinthians, and Gdlatians,) acknowl- 
edged to be genuine even by Tibingen, all the other New 
Testament books being unquestionable documents of a very 
early period, and the evangelical faith would be essentially un- 
touched. None of these changes could Romanism admit with- 
out admitting her own mutability. Such in the face of all 
criticism does the Protestant Church hold as her rich abundance 
and reserve of power. With these views it can easily be felt 
that there is no need of panic; and, we may .add, we be- 
lieve there is no real panic. While scientists and critics are 
undermining Theism, Genesis, and the Apocalypse, still Christian 
enterprise, revival, discussion of the central truths, are going on as 
vitally and vigorously as ever. Sin still presses upon the con- 
science; joy still springs from faith in Christ; holiness is still the 
boon after which the Christian heart will pant. We are essen- 
tially at one with the Church of the first’ two centuries—the 
Church that scarce had a canon—yet the Church with a heart 
glowing with a sense of oneness with Christ; the Church that 
smiled at martyrdom, and conquered in the battle, less for the 
book, than for the Christ the book contained. 


——__ -.  —___——. 


Christian Doymatics. A Text-Book for Academical Instruction and Private Study. 
By J. J. Von OosterzeE, D.D., Professor of Theology in the Univereity of 
Utrecht, Translated by Joun W. Watson, B.A., Vicar of Newburgh, Lan- 
cashire, and Maurice J. Evans, B.A., Stratford-upon-Avon. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 
818. New York: Scribner & Armstrong. 1874 

Dr. Von OostEerzze is not a German, but a Dutchman. He hails 

from the land of Erasmus, James Arminius, John Barnaveldt, 

Hugh Grotius, and Simon Episcopius. He is a descendant, modi- 

fied somewhat by modern influences, of the Synod of Dort. But 

what a change has come over that Church and its National Synod 
since the days of President Bogermann ! 

Ever since the commencement of the French Revolution, ration- 
alism has been more or less triumphant in the National Synod of 
the Netherlands. The hereditary Dutch Reformed Church has 
been the State Church ; but she has required but a very equivocal 
profession of the old creed from her ministry, and the Church 
courts will hardly find any doctrine heretical enough to unfrock a 
minister. All earnest evangelical movements have come from 
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without the regular organization, and have received a cold shoul- 
der from the high ecclesiastical authorities. The Arminian (Re- 
monstrant) Church still lives, and has, we believe, ever adhered to 
its early faith. But its doctrines, never having experienced the 
‘thrill of Divine power, that has given such efficiency to the Wes- 
leyan movement, have not secured its triumphant progress. Some 
of its ministers have been distinguished for eloquence and power. 
The two Armories, father and son, were rivals to Vander*Palm in 
pulpit eloquence. The younger of the two was a profound thinker, 
and it has been remarked as a curious fact that, Arminian as he 
was, he was nearer the old doctrine of Dort than was the present 
National Synod. Such are the results of State-Churchism. 

The University of Leyden, which rejected the theology of Ar- 
minius, has been obliged to father the system of Professor Schol- 
ten, occupying the same theological chair. Scholten’s doctrine is 
a blend of fatalism and restorationism. He holds the doctrine 
of absolute necessity (determinism) ruling not only the causations 
of nature, but the volitions of man, and even of God. In this re- 
spect the systems of Edwards and Hobbes are identical with that 
of Scholten, excepting that the first of the three powerfully em- 
phasizes the personality of God, and so renders revelation and deep 
religionism possible, while the last verges nearly, if not quite, to 
Pantheism. Hobbes and Scholten maintain, that by the necessary 
order of events all sin and misery will be abolished through Christ, 
and the race attain a final blessedness. And yet Christ is but an 
incident in the scheme. The system of Scholten has ruled the 
public mind with mighty power. The pupils of the talented pro- 
fessor (among whom the rationalistic biblical scholar Kuenen is 
eminent) have been able and active. The evangelical Churches, 
both Arminian and national, have met the Scholten party ably, 
but with equivocal success. Among the evangelical leaders on 
the synodical side, the most eminent is Dr. Von Oosterzee. 

Von Oosterzee is known in this country as author of some of 
the books of Lange’s Commentary, and by an excellent brochure, 
maintaining the authenticity of John’s Gospel, finely translated 
by Dr. Hurst. The editors of the present volume inform us that 
he is theological professor at Utrecht, was born in 1807, and is one 
of the most popular evangelical preachers of Holland. His work 
is presented by the translators in a very pure and transparent En- 
glish. The style of the author is generally clear, with a very slight 
haze now and then, and his train of thought is often unsteady, 
wanting somewhat the firm, manly straight-forwardness of Hodge. 
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He is Cilvinistic, as a genuine descendant of Dort. He is Chili- 
astic, in opposition to the consensus of the creeds of the Reforma- 
tion. He maintains a probation after death of those who had no 
offer of Christ in the present life. He assigns different degrees of 
authority to different parts of the Bible, holding the Old Testa- 
ment as undecisive in dogmatics where not confirmed by the New. 
On the whole, while we revere the venerable author as “ faithful 
among the faithless,” holding fast his evangelical profession amid 
surrounding storms, we find a trace or so of yielding to “ Modern- 
ism,” with which we decline to concur. 

While he emphatically rejects the periodic interpretation of the 
word day in the first chapter of Genesis as unexegetical, he iden- 
tifies the. day of judgment with the thousand years of the Apoca- 
lypse. Moses, in a lofty psalm of creation, must, forsooth, be 
held as meaning a literal day; while the Jewish maiden, Martha, 
who speaks conversationally of the resurrection “ at the last day,” 
means by day a mundane period! And this just reverses the ob- 
vious principle of interpretation, The figure, by all just exeget- 
ical principle, must be conceded to sublime Moses, the literality to 
simple Martha. 

On the inferiority of the Old Testament we give the following 
views :— 

The rules for the dogmatic use of the writings of the Old Testament are easily 
adduced from what has been already said. We have no right for a use of those 
Scriptures in which we do not alike take heed of their peculiar character, as dis- 
tinguished from those of the New Testament. The Old Testament revelation 
must always be regarded, first, in relation to [srael, aud has only value for our dog- 
matics in so far as it is confirmed by the Gospel of the New. The letter of the 
Old Testament must thus be tested by the spirit of the New, and whatever therein 
stands in opposition to the New has as little binding force for our belief as for our 
life. A dogma which can be supported only by an appeal to the Old Testament 
can only maintain its place in Christian dogmatics if it manifestly does not conflict 
with the letter and the spirit of the New, and also stands in close connection with 
other propositions derived *trom the New Testament. If any thing in the Qld 
Testament had no religious or soteriological value, it would have no import for 
Christian dogmatics. 





- 





Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By Hetnricu AvGUST 
Wi.tneLM Meyer, Th.D. Consistorialrath, Hanover. From the German, with 
the sanction of the Author. The Translation Revised and Edited by Wittram P. 
Dickson, D.D., and Freperick Crompiz, D.D. Part I. The Gospel of John. 
Vol. I. 12mo., pp. 347. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. 1874. Price, $3,00. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By HEINRICH AUGUST 
WILHELM Meyer, Th.D. Oberconsistorialrath, Hanover. From the German, with 
the sanction of the Author. The Translation Revised and Edited by WiLLIaAM 
P. Dickson. D.D., and FREDERICK CromBig. D.D. Part IV. The Epistle to the 
Romans. Vol. IL 12mo, ° Vol. I, pp. 324; Vol. LI, pp. 392. Edinburgh: T. ox 
Clark. 1874. Price, per volume, $3.00. 


Meyer was born at Gotha in A. D, 1800, and died in 1865. He 
commenced his work as a commentator in 1831. For this he was 
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fitted by a very thorough linguistic training at the Gymnasium 
of his native place, and at the University of: Jena. His com- 
mentary, unimpeded by stereotype, was corrected and enlarged 
through a series of editions during his whole mature life. 

As we mentioned in our late notice of the translation of his 
Galatians, one of Meyer’s primary principles was the exegete’s in- 
dependence of the theologian. His entire business is, not to read 
preconceptions assigned him by the creeds into the text, but to 
read, with all the insight he possesses, and all the helps existing 
materials and means can afford him, the exact mind, purpose, 
and thought of the sacred writer in his words. The excavations 
of the geologist should be no more overruled by a prescribed cos- 
mogony, than the analysis of the interpreter should be overruled 
by Church confessions. But the English editor calls attention to 
the fact, that, as successive editions were issued, nearer approaches 
were made by Meyer to the confessional doctrines. He quotes in 
application to Meyer the remark of Winer, “the controversies of 
interpreters have usually led back to the admission that the old 
Protestant views of the meaning of Scripture are the correct ones.” 
IIe quotes the piquant words of Meyer himself in the Preface of 
the edition of his Romans, issued 1865 :— 

We older men have seen the day when Dr. Paulus and his devices were in 
vogue; he died without leaving a disciple behind him. We passed through the 
tempest raised by Strauss some thirty years ago, and with what a sense of soli- 
tariness might its author now celebrate its jubilee! We saw the constellation of 
Tibingen arise ; and, even before Baur departed hence, its luster had waned. A 
fresh and firmer basis for the truth which had been assailed, and a more complete 
apprehension of that truth—these were the blessings which the waves left behind; 
and so will it be when the preseut surge has passed away.—P. 2. 

Meyer’s great excellence, in which he has never been surpassed, 
es his penetrative insight. He traces the occult connection, and 
the exact idea, with a keen subtilty, and gives the result in sen- 
tences of sharp, decisive conciseness. From his limitless library 
he gives you a series of brief opinions of his predecessors, two or 
three of which, in the passing, you think might perhaps be the 
right ones, when he closes with a Ait, which you are usually sure 
of seeing is the exactly right one. : 

In the Book of Romans, Meyer finds Paul’s meaning in the fifth 
chapter to be, that we are viewed as sinning in Adam’s sin, The 
closing part of the seventh chapter he applies to the unregenerate 
man. In Romans ‘viii, 29, 30, he recognizes that predestination 
and election are according to God’s foreknowledge of man’s meet- 
ing the faith-condition. He says: “Erasmus aptly remarks, ‘ Not 
by chance does God choose whom he chooses; he Anew his own 

Fourtnu Serres, Vor. XX VII.—10 
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before he called them.’” “The right view, since faith is the sub- 
jective ground of salvation, is that held by Calovius and our older 
dogmatists: God foresaw who would believe and accept the call.” 
In his notes on Corinthians (untranslated) Meyer rejects as un- 
Pauline the doctrine of Restorationism, but accepts in eschatology 
the Chiliastic doctrine of two resurrections. 

Finding the completion of the entire New Testament in such 
style too much for one human life, Meyer made selections of fin- 
ishers of his task, Thessalonians and Hebrews are done by 
Liinemann ; the Pastoral and Catholic Epistles by Huther; the 
Apocalypse by Diisterdieck. These have caught the style of their 
master, and their work is so worthy of their place that we doubt 
not the entire will be translated. They exhibit much of the same 
perspicuity and affluent erudition, as well as the same exegetical 
independence, which some would call “ Rationalism.” Lineman 
is rather more Calvinistic than Meyer, and quite as Rationalistic. 
He acknowledges no prophecy in 2 Thess. ii; but, in opposition to 
Meyer, both Liinemann and Disterdieck are anti-Chiliastic. Dis- 
terdieck maintains the early publication of the Apocalypse, denies 
its authorship by an apostle, rejects the identification of “ the 
beast” with Nero, and while denying that a first and second 
resurrection are taught in the New Testament, he finds them in 
the Apocalypse, and makes their existence there a ground of re- 
jecting the apostolicity of the book. Yet he believes that it was 
written early in the apostolic age, by an apostolic man, with a 
degree of inspiration, and rightly has a place in the New Testa- 
ment as deutero-canonical. 

This entire Commentary will be a great acquisition to every 
student of the Greek text of the New Testament. As absolute 
accuracy in the minutise of both editing and printing is a great 
desideratum, the work will come forth slowly. But we doubt not 
that its issue will produce a great effect upon New Testament 


interpretation in our country, 





An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. By Jon W. Hatey, 
M.A. With an Introduction by ALvan Hovey, D.D., Professor in the Newton 
Theological Institution, Andover. 12mo., pp. 473. Boston: Warren & Draper; 
Estes & Lauriat. 1874. 1 


This ‘‘ book of reconciliations” was called into existence by the 
author’s knowledge of the circulation of infidel publications con- 
taining cavils based on biblical contradictions. He was thence 
called to make a specialty of investigating these difficulties, to 
study the various authors who have discussed their nature, and to 
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present a work both scholarly and practical for Christian use. The 
first half of the work is very properly devoted to an analysis of 
the principles involved in the proper solution of discrepancies. He 
who well understands these general principles will have little diffi- 
culty in their application to particular cases. The second half dis- 
cusses in detail all the individual instances of apparent contradiction, 
and gives one or more solutions. These are divided into three 
classes—doctrinal, ethical, and historical. The student of Script- 
ure and the ordinary Christian will find it a very convenient and 
suggestive aid in dispelling perplexities in biblical interpretation. 
In the doctrinal part it. will not be difficult to discover the 
author’s own dogmatic position as a Calvinist. We should not 
refer to this point but for the very questionable statement ef Pro- 
fessor Hovey, in the Introduction, of its “strict purpose to avoid 
sectarianism.” We give the following instance :— — 


Tae “CALLED” ALL Savep, Some Pris. 
Moreover, whom he did predestinate, them For many be called, but few 
he also called: and whom he called, them he chosen. Matt. xx, 16. 
also justified: and whom he justified, them he 
alse glorified. Rom. viii, 30. 


The word “call,” in the first case, signifies the “effectual call,” such as secures 
its own acceptance and the salvation of the “called.” In the second, the term 
denotes the general invitation of the Gospel, extended to all men. 


This dogma of an “effectual calling,” as intrinsically different 
from another “calling,” not divinely intended to be “ effectual,” 
is justly rejected by the great body of the universal Church 
(see our Notice of Meyer) as an impeachment of the Divine 
sincerity. God’s callings are made “effectual” by the free obe- 
dience of the called, ineffectual by their disobedience, not by Di- 
vine intention, nor by the intrinsic nature of the call. The secret 
of ineffectual calling is, “I called and ye refused ;” “ Z would have 
gathered you as a hen gathereth her chickens, and ye would not.” 
These last words conclusively prove that the ineffectual call was a 
call divinely intended to be effectual. 

Mr. Haley, according to his creed, mutilates the left hand text 
in the above parallelism, aud so places ‘over it a false heading. 
The text, as written by St. Paul and amputated by Mr. Haley, be- 
gins with “Whom he did foreknow;” and it bases the whole 
series of stages in the verse upon God’s foreknowledge back of his 
predestination ; that is, of God’s foreknowledge of the conditional 
fitness of the individual at each successive stage to be passed to 
the next stage. Whom he foreknew as meeting the conditions of 
predestination he predestinated ; and whom he so foreknew he also 
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called. That others were also “called” is not denied by this text, 
but is additionally affirmed by the right hand text; so that the 
right hand text supplements the left hand, not contradicts it. 
The assertion that certain ‘ foreknown” were “called” does not 
deny that others were “called,” and called with the same calling. 
And the call of the latter was intrinsically and intentionally just 
as “effectual” as the former. Perhaps the most “ effectual call,” 
intrinsically, was most effectually disobeyed. Paul speaks only 
‘of the foreknown ones as being “ called,” simply because they are 
his subject. He very well knew that “God calleth men every- 
where to repent;” and that such call is sincere, and perfectly 
effectual if men yield to its efficiency. 

Leaving out a few exceptional cases, we recommend the work of 
Mr. Haley to a general circulation. 


—\—_——__—_. 


The Class Leader: His Work, and How to Do It, With Illustrations of Principles, 
Needs, Methods, and Results, By Joun Arkinsoyn, A.M. I6mo., pp. 338, 
New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1874. 

The Methodist Class Leaders form one of the most unique and may 

be one of the most efficient vitalizing agencies in the universal 

Chureh. There is nothing like it, at least in Protestanism. A large 

and powerful class of laymen, giving their gratuitous labor to the 

spiritual interests of the entire membership, quickening others 
and thereby quickening their own spiritual life, contributes in an 
incalculable degree to the vitality uf the Church. Thereby is 
created a body of secular men who are diffused through the com- 
munity laden with responsibilities and vitalized by their duties, 
possessed of a practical alertness for religious action and influ- 
ence. ‘These serve as a collective pastorate, permanent amid the 
changes of the itinerancy, enabling each new minister to be the 
essential continuation of his predecessor. As permanent watchmen 
they become the police of the Church; carrying the influence of 
its religious government to the individual, serving to ascertain the 
actual membership and worthiness of membership of each. And, 
finally, they are the ready contessors, counselors, and comforters 
of those who need their aid. All these points are, at least ideally, 
in the office, and we believe they have been realized to a mar- 
velous extent; this body being a scarce appreciated factor when 
we endeavor to account for our own successful history. 

But as fashions change, and as law has ceased to sustain the 

stringency of the office, the question arises whether the efficiency . 

cannot be still retained, and this powerful body be improved and 
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largely utilized for the future. May it not be called into greater 
self-consciousness; an esprit du corps be created; a new enthu- 
siasm be aroused; a mutual sociability be awakened; a higher 
qualification be called into the service, and a larger result of 
religious profit be gathered? It has occurred to our own thought 
that a periodical “Class Leader” should be regularly published, 
filled with matter to organize, instruct, and stimulate these under- 
pastors of our Church. Our Sunday-school teachers have their 
Journal, We might, at least, start a semi-monthly sheet, and our 
own opinion is that an enlargement would soon be demanded. 
Both Leaders and members could be furnished with a pabulum 
which would nut only sapply nourishment, but create an appetite 
for more. 

Mr. Atkinson’s book is in this line. It is a sociable, practical, 
pertinent book. It calls upon Class Leaders to tell their expe- 
riences. It draws out suggestious and stirring thoughts from 
practical hands. The Leadership is called into council. And 
Mr. Atkinson, as Leader of the Leaders, expounds the subject in 
such a way as to make far the best book ever written on the sub- 
ject. He speaks out in meeting as one who means business. He 
is hortatory, critical, and suggestive, all in a free flowing style 
that carries the reader upon its rapid current to his journey’s end 
quite as quick as he wishes to stop. Few will begin it without 
finishing it, and many will find a re-reading at once pleasant and 
profitable. 


Grace for Grace. Letters of Rev. WILLIAM JAMES. 12mo., pp. 341. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 


Mr, James was, we believe, a Presbyterian minister, who, as far as 
appears from his words, was no student of Methodist authors, but 
attained to very nearly the Wesleyan views of sanctification, and 
realized them in his experience. He wrote in a style of great 
transparency, vividly depicting his own subjective phenomena. 
His own holy ambition he states in these words: “Certainly no 
sojourner in the desert of Sinai was ever more exercised about 
setting his foot upon the land of promise than I have been, | 
might almost say for forty years, about leading a chosen band out 
of the wilderness of legal and worldly temptation to that glorious 
inheritance which is described by the term Sanctification.”—P. 8. 

His clearest statement is this: “And now, in defining my belief as 
to what you and I may reach in the way of communications from 
Christ, and service to him, I should say, it is that we may hope to 
attain to what we call sanctification in this life, not in the sense 
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of being free from every motion of sin, or from occasional lapses, 
it may be, by reason of sudden surprisals co-operating with re- 
maining weakness, but in the sense of being purified from every 
principle of sin, from every way of sin; so that we may have the 
abiding consciousness of serving Christ with our whole hearts, 
and have a constant and serene (though by no means ecstatic) 
confidence of his love to us—love which shall keep up a joyful sun- 
shine within, however we may be tried externally.”—Pp. 210, 211. 
It is written with much beauty of thought and language. 





Christianity and Science, A Series of Lectures delivered in New York, in 1874, 
on the Ely Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary. By ANDREW 
Peasopy, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. 
12mo., pp. 287. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1874. 


The historical evidences of Christianity cannot be put into a more 
demonstrative form than has been done, once for all, by William 
Paley. Yet so varied are the phases, and so varying in some re- 
spects are the topics with the times, that they always afford a 
subject for new minds to illustrate. Dr. Peabody presents them 
. with a new freshness. His style is remarkable for its classic 
chasteness, rejecting from the dictates of a pure taste all ap- 
proaches to the sensational, yet always attractive, and often rising 
into a spontaneous eloquence. This is a book to put into the 
hands of many a thoughtful young man whose interest is awakened 
to the reasons for the faith which he has hitherto received on trust, 
and who finds himself disposed to doubt. Such a mind will hardly 
read the first lecture without finishing the whole. 





The Sunday Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Edited by T. O. 
Summers, D.D. 12mo., pp. 176. Nashville, Tenn.: A. H. Redford. 1867. 


By order of the General Conference this service was prepared for 
Sunday use in the Church, South. It consists mainly of Mr. Wes- 
ley’s Prayer Book, printed in 1786 for the use of the American 
Churches, Of that prayer book we have never seen but one copy, 
and that had the autographic name in its fly-leaves of William 
Lupton, one of the trustees of the earliest John-street Church. 
We have long thought that an edition might safely be published 
as a memento to be placed in the library of Universal Methodism. 
The Methodists of England have a similar modification of Wesley’s 
book for their own use. How far either English or Southern 
Methodism really use their liturgy in the Sunday Service we are 
uninformed. The volume before us is done in handsome style. 
The following pithy paragraphs are given by Dr. Summers, 
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taken from Wesley’s first edition, The closing paragraph is spe- 
cially notable :— 


“T believe there is no Liturgy in the world, either in ancient or modern lan- 
guage, which breathes more of a solid, scriptural, rational piety, than the Common 
Prayer of the Caurcnh or ENGLAND. And though the main of it was compiled 
considerably more than two hundred years ago, yet is the language of it not only 
pure, but strong and elegant in the highest degree. 

“ Litde alteration is made in the following edition of it, (which I recommend to 
our Socretres ia AMERICA,) except in the following instances: 

“1. Most of the holy-days (so-called) are omitted, as at present answering uo 
valuable end. 

“2. The service of the Lorn’s Day, the length of which has been often com- 
plained of, is considerably shortened. 

“3. Some sentences in the offices of Baptism, and for the Burial of the Dead, 
are omitted—And, 

“4. Many Psalms left oat, and many parts of the others, as being highly im- 
proper for the mouths of a Christian congregation. JOHN WESLEY. 


“Bristor, Sept. 9, 1784.” 
Christian Theology for the People. By Wis Lorn, D.D., LL.D., ‘Yate President 


of the University of Wooster. 8vo., pp. 923. Now York: Robert Carter & 
Brothers. 1875. : 


Our Calvinistic brethren give evidence of their faith in their own 
doctrines by the repeated issues of standard bodies of Divinity. 
Perhaps Arminians furnish none because theirs are so clearly the 
doctrines of common sense that little need is felt for systems be- 
yond the. practical preaching of the Gospel. Yet even common 
sense needs defending from the sophisms of the artificial logic of 
systematized error. We have been awaiting the completion of 
Dr. Warren’s Theology, but his talent as a practical organizer will, 
we fear, forestall his production as a doctrinal systematizer. 

The present volume follows the usual structure of systematic 
theology. Its statements are clear and firm. With the exception 
of its Calvinistic elements, which are explicitly, but not offensively, 
expressed, the work is well adapted to its purposes. 





~~ = 
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Philosophy, Metaphysics, and General Science. 


The Scottish Philosophy: Biographical, Expository, Critical. From Hutcheson to 
Hamilton. By James M’Cosu. D.D., LL.D., President of College of New Jersey, 
Princeton, N. J. 8vo., pp. 481. New York: Carter & Brothers. 1875. 


It is wonderful to note how large a share Scotland has contributed 
to the formation of modern philosophy, and how nearly complete 
a history of modern psychological thought is furnished by a history 
of Scotch thinking. To the Scotch belong the clearness and 
brilliancy of the Celtic race, tempered by a northern latitude. A 
Scotchman is a Frenchman cooled off. _The one is Gallic and the 
other Gaelic. To round off the matter, Dr. M’Cosh claims that 
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even the great German transcendental philosopher’s name is Cant 
spelled with a K, he being the descendant of a Scotch grandfather 
of that significant cognomen. 

The year 1700, including a decade or two before and after, forms 
an epoch in the history of modern philosophic thought. It was 
about this time that Locke, having concluded that the necessary 
condition to our certitude in the great questions of morals and 
supernaturalism, as well as a valid naturalism, was an exact scru- 
tiny of the human mind itself, set about the work of self-introspec- 
tion. First, he found clear and certain all our knowledges of the 
outer world gained through the five senses. Next, he looked into 
the inner world of mind and found another set of knowledges, 
knowledges of our own mental operations, which could be an- 
alyzed, described, and classified. These two amounts of knowl- 
edge, sensorial and reflective, he pronounced to be the whole, 

The French thinkers, led by Voltaire, seizing the sensorial 
phase of this result, and prononncing the reflective ideas to be 
merely “ transformed sensations,” deduced materialism, and thence 
atheism. Ireland, in the person of Berkeley, admitting sensation, 
denied that any external object was proved by sensation or really 
existed, and thence came idealism. But direful Scotland, in the 
person of Hume, at a few bold strokes, following a similar process, 
swept away all certitude and gave us nothing but skepticism— 
“ doubts, and doubtful solutions of doubtful doubts.” If we have 
nothing but sensorial impressions as the raw material of all our 
knowledge, worked up into ideas by our own minds, then causa- 
tion, soul, supernaturalism, God, are all figments of fancy, for none 
of them are reached through the senses. In Germany Immanuel 
Kant was awakened from his repose by the destructiveism of Hume, 
and set about reconstruction. He asswmed at the start the exist- 
ence of transcendental (transcending the five senses) ideas, as time, 
space, causation, but held them as mere conditions or forms im- 
posed by our minds upon external objects. Such a view gave no 
assurance of their actual reality apart from mind. As for the 
more transcendent conceptions of infinity, Kant found, as the ulti- 
mate of his analyses, that these ideas involved a series of contra- 
dictions. He gives long ranges of “antinomies,” exhibiting this 
self-destructive battle in the transcendent sphere. Such a recon- 
struction was, of conrse, but the completion of destruction. But al- 
though such is the result reached, according to Kant, by “ pure 
reason,” yet there is another region of thought, the “ practical 
reason,” which affirms the validity of these ideas and the reality 
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of the externalities they identify. Hamilton is essentially a British 
Kant. He adopts the transcendent antinomies of Kant, avows a 
philosophy of “nescience,’ but saves the higher realities by 
“ faith,” which is with him the substitute for Kant’s practical rea- 
son, Of the sincerity of Hamilton’s personal “ faith” in supernal 
realities Dr. M’Cosh has no doubt; but of the sufficiency of his 
system, any more than that of Kant, for showing the validity of 
that faith, most thinkers are unsatisfied. 

Close following upon Hume, and contemporaneous with, though 
unknowing of, Kant, was the patient and cautious Reid. He dis- 
played not the bold constructiveness of Kant, but was laboriously 
analytical. He appealed to the natural “common sense ” 
race as being the umpire of reality. The antithesis of perception 
and object, in a healthy mental process, is in fact the antithesis of 
knowledge and reality. The perception is knowledge, and the ob 
ject is a known reality. Hence skepticism is a fallacy. We are 
realities in the midst of realities. What Reid and Stewart left in 
an unsystematized analytic form, Dr. M’Cosh has, in his work 
on the Intuitions, (as his modesty omits to inform us,) built into a 
structural form, And that completes the Scotch philosophy. 

But underlying all these systems, even under the sober com- 
mon sense of the Scotchman, scepticism puts the agonized ques- 
tion, How do we know that the perception is knowledge, and its ob- 
ject reality? How do we know we know? And how do we 
know that we know we know? And so ad infinitum. How do 
we know that our sensations are more than the shadows of other 
shadows? What proves the validity of our faculties? After all, 
do we get any more than Kant’s answer: We do not know by 
speculative reason; we are obliged to trust our practical reason, 
and live in “ faith” that things are things. And it is in this 
* faith ” that we must as truly ¢rwst in the demonstrations of geom- 
etry, and in our expectation that the sun will rise to-morrow, as 
in causation, God, or immortality. In our copy of Sir James Mack- 
intosh’s * History of Ethical Philosophy” we find, written with 
our own pencil, forty years ago, the words-“ Golden sentences” in 
the margin of the following paragraph, p. 138 :— 

“Whatever attacks every principle of belief can destroy none. 
As long as the foundations of knowledge are allowed to remain 
on the same level (be it called of certainty or uncertainty) with 
the maxims of life, the whole system of human conviction must 
continue undisturbed. When the skeptic boasts of having involved 
the results of experience and the elements of geometry in the 
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same ruin with the doctrines of religion and the principles of 
philosophy, he may be answered; That no dogmatist ever claimed 
more than the same degree of certainty for these various convic- 
tions and opinions ; and that his skepticism, therefore, leaves them 
in the relative condition in which it found them, Universal skep- 
ticixm involves a contradiction in terms, Jt is a belief’ thut there 
can be no belief. It is an attempt of the mind to act without its 
structure, and by other laws than to which its nature has subjected 
its operations. To reason without assenting to the principles on 
which reasoning is founded, is not unlike an effort to feel without 
nerves or to move without muscles. Wo man can be allowed to be 
an opponent in reasoning who does not set out with admitting all 
the principles without the admission of which it is impossible to 
veason. It is indeed a puerile, nay, in the eye of wisdom, a child- 
ish play, to attempt either to establish or to confute principles by 
argument, which every step of that argument must presuppose. 
The only difference between the two cases is, that he who tries to 
prove them can do so only by first taking them for granted; and 
that he who attempts to impugn them falls at the very first step 
into a contradiction, from which he can never rise.” 

This paragraph is perhaps an ample reply to Stuart Mill’s state- 
ment, quoted by Dr. M’Cosh, that there is “no difficulty in conceiv- 
inz that in some one of the many firmaments into which sidereal 
geometry now divides the universe, events may succeed one another 
at random, without any fixed law.” But we venture to suggest that 
Mill’s notion can be logically annihilated. We affirm that the law of’ 
causation must prevail every-where or nowhere. Our proof is this: 
This non-causational region could be limited to no place but by 
causation ; and if limited by causation, it is under control of causa- 
tion. The circumscribing wall must be a circumscribing causation, 
and it must rule at least the inner margin abutting against the 
wall; and that must ‘narrow the .cireumscription, until causation 
rules to the center. 

Sir James Mackintosh’s paragraph is a fair reply also to those 
who say that Paley’s proof of Deity from design forms only a 
deity commensurate with the cosmos, and not an absolute omni- 
present.and omnipotent. Dr, M’Cosh says that we “ must seek the 
evidence for the infinity of God in the peculiar conviction of the 
mind in regard to the infinite and the perfect.” Perhaps so. But 
we should first take a shorter cut and adduce the analogy of 
science. Suppose you object against an astronomer that he cannot 
prove the absolute universality of gravitation, and so claim that 
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such a fact invalidates astronomy. He would reward you with a 
slight smile, and never let the crotchet disturb his calculations for 
a moment of his whole life. But both objections have an equal 
validity ; and the one has no more right to disturb natural theology 
than the other has to disturb natural science. 

The blending of biography and philosophy in Dr. M’Cosh’s book 
renders it very readable. The portraitures of character are enter- 
taining ; and it is a valuable training for the student in psychology 
to trace the march of thought in cool successive philosophical con- 


clusions. The science itself is far better understood in the light — 


of its history. Hence the works of Dugald Stewart, Mackintosh, 
and M’Cosh in this line are well worth a careful study. 


+——— 


History of the Conflict between Science and Religion. By Joan Witt1am DRaPER, 
M.D., LL.D., Professor in the University of New York. 12mo., pp. 373. 
New York: D, Appleton & Co. 1875. 

Dr. Draper’s title seems to us to be decidedly too big for his 
book. The book is, rather, an indictment against the Romish 
Church for hostility to science, especially to cosmogonical science, 
based upon her interpretation of the biblical cosmogony. It was 
in astronomy mainly that the “conflict” existed. Copernicus 
showed that the center of things was not earth and man, but the 
sun; and Copernicus was silenced. Galileo showed that the earth 
moved around the sun, and not vice versa ; and. Galileo was im- 
prisoned for nine long years. This indictment is fully sustained. 
The prison of Galileo is an imperishable disgrace, not to Chris- 
tianity, but to that ecclesiastico-political power which Luther and 
many a learned Protestant have held to be the incarnation of Anti- 
christ. Yet Dr. Draper’s dreary picture of the papal ages seems 
to us overdrawn, and unjust both tothe papacy and medixval Chris- 
tianity. It is really as one-sided as the declamation of a no-popery 
zealot. It is a profound question, How came it that these “ dark 
ages” were the mother of modern Europe? To deny a large 
thanks to the Church, nay, even to the popedom, is want of 
eandor,. And when Dr. Draper says that the good done by the 
Church was unintended by the Church, he forgets how self-love 
and interest are blended in all human goodness. Dr, Draper 
writes his book, doubtless, to do good; but if we were to say that 
he wrote for reputation, ircin love of intellectual power, from am- 
bition, we should tell the truth;provided we did not affirm these to be 
the only motives, and declare that good-doing is with him unin. 
tentional. Ulphilas and Boniface, and other medieval missiona 
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ries, who Christianized the pagans of Europe, were men of pure 
aud earnest motives, Charlemagne, whose sword brought the 
wild Saxon tribes to order, and to possible civilization, meant both 
to rule and to do good. The Church of the Middle Ages, from 
mixed motives, took the barbarians of Central Europe, unified 
them, spiritualized them, developed them, and contributed largely 
to the modern European system. Her monasteries were the schools, 
her doctors the teachers, her clergy the scholars of those ages. 
She founded universities, and promoted the arts and sciences. 
Painting anc architecture flourished, The first use of the newly- 
discovered types was the issue of a printed Bible. To fling all 
this into an invisible background, and to bring out, as the entire 
picture, Rome’s hostility to a true cosmogony, is falsification. It 
is (as we said of a previous production of the same author) casting 
history into the mold of a theory. 

In the geological part of the great questions of cosmogony, the 
discussion came before Protestant Christianity. It is during the 
present century that the antiquity of the earth and man, and the 
nebular theory, have come before the Churchly mind. And here 
Dr. Draper, more candid than many of his scientific brethren, 
acknowledges that there has been “ moderation,” and that it has 
been merely a “ controversy” rather than a “ conflict.” This ap- 
pears to us rather a sign that our scientific brethren are at last be- 
ginning to feel that the public mind does not admire the bitter 
style in whtich they have treated the religious thinkers of the 
age. They have carried this style so far that it is becoming a 
clear perception that it is not the clergy who are the “bigots” 
and the “ persecutors.” 

Dr. Draper imagines that astronomy has given Christianity a 
great shock by abolishing the earth-center and establishing the 
sun-center of the cosmos. Man, in the vastness of the new im- 
mensity, shrinks to an atom—a nothing. Dr. Draper leaves the 
matter there. A cold chill is left upon the heart with the feeling 
that we are out cf the notice’ of God, sinking like a snow-flake 
in a vast icy ocean. Why could he not have the soul to add that, 
nevertheless, astronomy herein undoes all the mischief she does? 
For she gives the full conception of an absolutely omnipresent 
God, to whom the infinitely little is as truly present as the in- 
finitely great; and whose infinity is so perfect that he is able to 
take as complete care of me as if I were a planet or a solar 
system; or as if I were the only thing in the universe besides 
limself. Dr, Draper can show us how Force and Law regard 
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not magnitudes nor minitudes as ruling both with equal absolute- 
ness. Why can he not see the same truth to be applicable to om- 
nipotence and omniscience ? If the telescope reveal an immensity 
of vastness, the microscope reveals an immensity of littleness, 
with law and wisdom ruling over both alike. And grant for once 
that man is meorTAL, and you make him worth more than a solid 
universe of dead matter, or a vacant universe of pure space, 

On page 224, Dr. Draper tells us that “tle most solemn and 
sacred of Christian doctrines, the Atonement, . . . originated 
among the Gnostic heretics.” We are amazed! We had sup- 
posed that for ages the Hebrews had observed a “great day of 
Atonement,” in which the doctrine of substitutive atonement was 
concreted in the ceremony of the scape-goat. We thought that 
sacrificial victims suffering for the sin of the offender formed a 
large share of the Old Testament Levitical ritual, as‘ duly and 
fully expounded, and installed in the Christian system by the 
author of the Book of Hebrews. And when John the Baptist 
spoke of “The Lamb of God,” and that he “ taketh away the sin 
of the world,” we have dreamed that the atonement was traced 
by him to the Old Testament. And when the victim himself said, 
This is my blood, offered as a “ransom for many,” we see a divine 
authorship of the doctrine of the atonement. And we are likely 
still to retain these notions in spite of the light shed upon our 
minds by that, illustrious biblical luminary, Professor Draper, 


Dr. Draper sets Providence and Law at antithesis, as being oppo- - 


sites; and he tells us that “the priesthood” prefer the former. 
The providence which he credits to “the priesthood” implies in- 
tervention, interposition, miracle, all of which the scientist con- 
siders as opposed to law. Now, as great a scientist, perhaps, as 
Dr. Draper, who also belonged to “the priesthood,” namely, the 
late President Hitchcock, of Amherst College, once showed, with 
what we think great clearness, that Law and Providence are at 
one. Providence rules by law; and its interpositions are in ac- 
cordance with law. If there be an Infinite and Eternal Mind, who 
acts by the law of perfect wisdom, it may -be that he will never 
interfere, and that physical causations will take an eternal, un- 
varied course ; and it may also be that he will always intervene when 
the law of Divine wisdom suggests. My clock strikes but once 
an hour; the clock of the cosmos may strike but once in ages. 
And when that hour of the ages comes to its end, the divine hand 
intervenes in the train of events, as the hour-hand of my clock in- 
tervenes in the train of the minutes and seconds, 
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What a glorious army of martyrs this Church of the Scientists 
is. It sends out a cry of “ persecution,” “ persecution,” and you 
would think by the howl and growl they make that their books 
were burned, and their persons were obliged to lurk in sheep-skins 
and goat-skins in the fastnesses of the mountains and the dens of 
the earth. The ferocious theologians are after them with a Bible 
in one hand and a fiery fagot in the other. And the joke and 
felicity of it is that they have all the glory of this martyrdom 
without the slightest inconvenience of martyrdom. When the 
old Christians suffered martyrdom, it was an awkward endurance. 
The Roman ax did chop; the beasts of the amphitheater did bite 
and draw actual blood; the fire of Nero did burn to ashes. But 
as for these scientific martyrs, their furious theological execu- 
tioners string them up to the very staple of the gallows without 
the slightest squeeze of the neck ; the pinchers and thumb-screws 
torture them without the slightest pain to their protoplasm. Even 
after they have been burnt at the stake, and are in the condition of 
cinders and ashes, they quietly sit as professors in Christian Uni- 
versities, and issue volumes against Christianity ; they assemble 
great congregations in a nominally Christian city, and lecture 
against what they suppose to be theological dogma, to be ap- 
plauded to the echo by the public press. 

For the last thirty years—ever since its start by Sir Charles 
Lyell, we believe, in the first edition of his great work on Geology 
—we poor Christian preachers have lived with the most direful 
scientistic thunderbolts rolling over our heads, denouncing us as 
“ nersecutors.” We are arraigned and condemned without “ ben- 
efit of clergy,” as making war on science, and crushing the hap- 
less and helpless scientists, Now as we are rather a feeble, un- 
armed folk, and belong to a class that in past ages has done more 
for education and science than all the other classes put together, we 
are inclined to ask, What are the import and amount of all this 
hue-and-cry ? We take it to be just this: Science is bound, when 
she propounds any claim to a new discovery, to demonstrate it 
ugainst all previous opposite opinions. Such previous opposite 
opinions may be based upon imaginative conceptions; or upon the 
immediate perceptions of the senses; or upon the teachings of 
former science; or upon the interpretation of religious records ; or 
upon the dogmas of a false, or partly false, revelation. Now these 
previous opinions have their rights. ‘They have a right to sit in 
judgment upon the newly-proposed discovery, and to claim that 
it demonstrates its positive reality before they can be required to 
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surrender their own. They have a right to say to the scientists : 
“ Gentlemen, it is false that we have any ‘ conflict with science, or 
any war with discovery. Go and work with honesty and zeal in 
your own fields, irrespective of any previous conceptions, and learn 
the truth as it is, But when you have arrived at a conclusion do 
not shirk scrutiny. Do not whine and whimper, and cry “ persecu- 
tion,” because we put your announcements to the severest tests. 
Do not turn into fierce martyrs because we refuse you credit un- 
til you have given us, what you are bound to give, demunstration. 
When that comes, and not till then, your hypothesis is scrENCE ; 
and every opposed opinion accepts its claim, and crowns you, not 
with the amaranth of martyrdom, but with the laurel of successful 
discovery.” 

Theology stands, in this respect, on the same ground as any 
other pre-established opinion, She holds real science to be but 
another word for ascertained truth. Before that, no anterior op- 
posed opinion can stand. We are all learners. Advancing de- 
velopments, new science, have often poured new power and grand- 
eur into theology, new and larger meaning into the text. The 
millennium to which we look consists of that grand blending of 
scientific and religious truth which, in God’s own time, shall finally 
bring all human belief to itself. 

Dr. Draper has given us a fearfully frigid book. It abolishes 
the fatherhood of God, and gives us the modern scientific blind 
god, Force. He abolishes providence and gives us law, consist- 
ing of the invariable succession of physical causes. He points us 
to the sublimity of dying without hope, as without God, in the 


world. 
—____.—___—_ 


The Science of Law. By Suetpon Amos, M.A., Barrister-at-Law; Professor of 
Jurisprudence in University College, London, and in the Inns of Courts; Ex- 
aminer in the University of London. Author of “ A Systematic View of the 
Science of Jurisprudence; ” ‘‘ An English Code, its Difficulties, and the Mode of 
Overcoming Them,” etc. 12mo., pp. xx, 417. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


1874, 
What the author’s “Systematic View ” does for the law-student, 
this work does for the student of the physical and moral sciences, 
and for the general reader as well, only less technically and more 
widely. The science of law is of but recent date, but the dis- 
covery of certain universal permanent principles applicable to all 
nations, has furnished for it a sufficient groundwork. There are 
(1) certaineelemental instituttons of society, family-life, ownership 
of things, government, and contract; (2) general rules of action, 
defining the nature and limits of the governing authority, the 
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forms and condition of ownership, the relations of family life, and 
the force of contracts; and (3) the interpretation and application 
of laws by duly constituted courts of judicature. They enter 
as essential elements into the structure of human society every- 
where, and upon them the science of law is based. Besides this 
general view, there is the expansion and growth of those elements 
in the system of law in any given country, the character of which 
at any time exhibits the stage of civilization reached by that 
nation, The relations of States and of the citizens of different 
countries to each other give rise to what is called Tuternational 
Law, both public and private, the true principles of which will 
doubtless be found in the universal elements which lie at the basis 
of this science. The several topics indicated in this outline, with 
others cognate to them, are carefully elaborated in the work before 
us, in a style and with a freedom from technicalities very satisfac- 
tory to the general reader. The chapters on “The Growth of 
Law ” and “ International Law” cannot fail to attract his attention. 
The author loses no opportunity of enforcing the theory that 
society is an aggregation of groups of persons, the family and not 
the individual being the “atomic unit.” American ‘readers will 
hardly receive it, and the fact of the regulation by law of the re- 
lations of members of a family with one another, would seem its 
sufficient confutation, Another point equally illustrative of the 
unconscious bias sometimes given to a man’s opinions by his sur- 
roundings is in the denial that there are any “rights of man as 
such.” The doctrine that a right is a concession from the supreme 
political authority of the State, and drawing all its continuing 
validity from the State, is English, we all know, and not Ameri- 
can, which latter proclaims its faith in cértain “ inalienable rights ” 
for all men. Besides, if ownership is one of the essential institu- 
tions of all society, as is seen above, is not the right of a man to 
the ownership of himself prior to all society and to the State ? 


ee 


Responsibility in Mental Disease. By Henry Mauns ery, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in University College, 
London, etc., author of “ Body and Mind,” “ Physiology and Pathology of the 
Nervous System.” 12mo., pp. x, 313. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1874, 


Not a few persons who have observed the operation in late years 
of the plea of insanity in criminal trials, have felt that there is 
great need of a fresh and careful discussion of the whole question, 
We hoped to find it in this volume; but though it presents many 
important facts, and very properly criticizes the action of the 
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courts, both English and American, in many cases it fails to meet 
the demand. Indeed, it inspires the query whether there be not a 
slight touch of insanity in almost every body we know, and 
whether also a little of it is not a necessity to the accomplishment 
of whatever departs from the common level of human life. Dr. 
Maudsley rightly regards insanity as a disease, and on this point 
he is at home. His chapters on Partial Insanity, including, as he 
classifies its forms, the Affective and Intellectual or Ideational, on 
Epileptic Insanity and Senile Dementia, will be read with interest, 
as will also that on Law and Insanity. The relation of mental 
disease to bodily organization and inherited tendencies is the 
pivot, of course, on which his doctrine of responsibility turns. 
On the materialistic principles of the author we do not see how 
there can be any responsibility at all, for both sane and insane 
move only as their organizations impel them. Moral insanity, as 
here described, notwithstanding the explanations given, amounts 
to what we usually denominate wickedness. The argument pro- 
ceeds boldly toward the result of the non-responsibility of what 
are known‘as the dangerous classes, who are deemed for the most 
part partially insane through inherited degeneracy; but Dr. 
Maudsley has not the courage to venture the logical conclusion. 
The question is not discussed in its moral bearings. 


—_———__> —_—___——. 


A System of Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive. Being a Connected View of the 
Principles of Evidence and the Methods of Scientitic Investigation. By Joun 
oa Mitt, EHighth edition. 8vo., pp. 659. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

Our reception of the first edition of .“ Mill’s Logic,” thirty years 

ago, announced to us the advent of a great thinker on the material- 

istic side of philosophy. In spite of this onesidedness there is a 

broad area of thought in which he may be studied as a clear and 

conclusive expositor of truth. His analysis of induction proves 

to every one who desires to understand the nature of reasoning a 

rich reward to patient study. The present edition contains the 

author's latest revisions, with few alterations, but some adaptations 
to the present state of thought. Pity that the moral and religious 
sympathies of this great intellect were so chilled and dried as to 
be unsusceptible to those great truths that reveal themselves most 
surely to the rightly attempered heart ! 

Fovrts Series, Vou. XXVIL—11 
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History, Biography, and Topography. 


Journal of the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Held 
in Louisville, 1874. Edited by Tuomas O. Summers, D.D. Nashville, Tenn.: 
Publishing House of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 1874. 

At our General Conference in Brooklyn, 1872,it was resolved that 
delegates should be appointed by our Bishops to bear our greet- 
ings to the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, in order “ to place 
ourselves in truly fraternal relations with our Southern brethren.” 
No qualification was placed upon this action save the proviso, that 
in no case do we surrender, or withdraw from, the work of our 
Churea in the Southern States. This action was adopted with 
such heartiness and unanimity as convinced the Southern brethren 
who happened to be present that it sprung from genuine feeling, 
and had a veritable reality. The delegates selected by the Bishops 
in due time presented themselves before the General Conference 
of the Church South at Louisville, 1874, were received with hon- 
orable courtesy, and presented their greetings in speeches of 
hearty fraternity, expressed in a style of rare cloquence. These 
speeches, when read, received, we believe, from the great body of 
our Church an entirely approving response. 

Of the sincerity of the movement the Southern General Con- 
ference gave a decisive acknowledgment in the fact, that one 
quarter of the Report by it adopted was, an earnest argument 
against any possible “union” of the two Churches. The entire 
implication of the argument was, that our General Conference was 
not only earnest for fraternity, but might be ready, and anxious 
even, for organic reconstruction into one Church, A similar con- 
fidence was evinced by some of the ablest and truest of Southern 
men in their acceptance of an invitation to attend the Round 
Lake camp-meeting. There and elsewhere they had opportunity 
to estimate the spontaneous feeling, and to know on the most deci- 
sive evidence that nothing but cordiality exists in the hearts of 
our Methodism toward every other Methodism. 

And here we may say that the membership of the Church South 
is much better posted than ours on the history of the separation of 
the two Churches, and its subsequent events. Under a more irri- 
tated feeling it has there been narrated, repeated, and argued elabo- 
rately, but one-sidedly, in various forms before the popular mind. 
Our people and our ministry have taken, little interest in the long- 
past matter. Our average minister, in a debate with their average 
minister, would be unquestionably floored from sheer ignorance of 
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the ancient story. Most of both ministry and people now living 
can say very much as Gen. Fisk said before their Conference: 
“We were too young to understand matters in 1844, and we have 
not since had time to post ourselves up, so as even to know what 
is that ‘ Plan of Separation.” They only know that the two Meth- 
odisms were once one Church; that somehow a separation took 
place arising from the slavery controversy; that this separation 
was terribly widened by the war; and now that all this is over, 
they do not’see why fraternity, and even re-union, might not take 
place, And nobody here takes the pains thoroughly to instruct 
them in order that a due spirit of separation may be maintained, 
and the danger of re-union be peremptorily prevented. Nobody 
takes care to brighten up the old issue and keep us m good 
quarreling condition; so that all but a few venerable antiquarians 
are in a state of stupid good nature. 

The report, responsive to our delegation, adopted by their Gen- 
eral Conference strenuously insists on the permanent validity of 
what it calls “The Plan of Separation ;” meaning thereby the Re- 
port of the Committee of Nine adopted by our General Conference 
of 1844. The title “Plan of Separation” was invented for this 
document, not by the General Conference, nor by any other compe- 
tent authority, but by the reporter, Rev. R. A. West, a local 
preacher from England, whose sympathies were with the Southern 
side. Ovr Southern brethren insist upon this title, and, also, on 
interpreting it as a plan authorizing u withdrawal of the Southern 
section, so that their Bishops could truly say to ours, “ We sepa- 
rated from yon in no sense in which you did not separate from us,” 
We, onthe contrary, interpret this Report of the Committee of Nine, 
as adopted by our General Conference, as simply an enactment of 
our own course in case the South withdrew. We would have no 
quarrel or collision; we would divide the property and draw a 
line over which operations should not pass—provided the South- 
erners stayed south of said line. Whether they withdrew or not 
was carefully and explicitly left to their own decision, to their own 
responsibility, without any volition or consent of ours on that 
point. They chose to withdraw, and construct a new organization. 
With the body withdrawn from were left the hereditary Church 
name, the archives, the officers, the quadrennial series of sessions 
as they had always stood. Our Church, “ the old Church,” went 
on in the regular line of its uninterrupted history. The adopted 
Report of the Committee of Nine was, like any other enactment, re- 
pealable, and was repealed by our next General Conference, in 1848, 
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for reasons formally assigned. The reasons mainly were, that the 
South had abundantly and repeatedly disregarded the boundary 
line, full details of which disregard were given. An additional 
underlying reason doubtless was, that the Church, the constituency 
of the General Conference, very generally condemned the enact- 
nent of the “Plan” of that Report. But so far as the present re- 
lations of the two Churches are concerned, neither the “ Plan” nor 
the repeal has, in our view, any sort of consequence. That “Plan” 
consisted of two points: a boundary line between the two Churches, 
and the concession of all the Church property then within the ter- 
ritory of the Church South to the Church South. With regard to 
the first of these two points, we understand that both sides now 
are fully agreed that said line is forever obliterated. Neither 
Church is circumscribed by any geographical limits. With regard 
to the second point—property conceded to the Chureh South by 
that plan—we do not understand that our General Conference 
intends, or ever intended, to disturb the claim of ownership by the 
Southern Church. We do understand that our General Confer- 
ence at its last session would have appointed a commission to meet 
2 commission of the Church South, to settle the special questions 
of property on the basis of Christian equity, had it not been. made 
to understand that such questions were in process of settlement 
in their respective localities. 

The Commission of the Church South on the Property Question 
will, we doubt not, be met in a spirit of perfect fairness, and every 
demand of equity be heartily conceded. The so-called “ Plan” 
exists as a documentary evidence in case of litigation, But our 
General Conference has never contemplated any litigation, or any 
claim upon property claimable under said “ Plan;” so that, in our 
belief, wholly irrespective of the “Plan,” every thing really 
claimed by the Church South will be heartily accorded, 

We see, then, no justifiable obstacle in the way of the restora- 
tion of ancient fraternity between our two representative bodies 
at our next General Conference. Meantime it is indeed true that 
a great many sharp things are said, both by contributors and 
editors, in the periodicals of the two Churches, This is to be ex- 
pected where both sides exert thé,freedom of speech. We criticise 
our own Church, There are diffekences that will be discussed, not 
always in sanctified temper. Af e fraternization, and even after 
that impossible “re-union,” debatable points would remain, on 
which the individualisms of the debaters would be ventilated. 
Our General Conference, however, will act in entire independence 
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of small spars; and the hearty interchange of fraternal greetings, 
based upon equitable settlement of difficulties and conceded 
mutual equality, will have a controlling effect upon the feelings 
of the entire Churches, and a benign influence upon our national 
peace. 

Our QvuaRTERLY has, from the close of the war until this hour, 
maintained that our work in the South should not hinder or injure 
the Church South, but rather aid and strengthen it in its good 
work. There is room enough for all. There is work which each 
can do which the other cannot do. Here in the North our Meth- 
odism is all the stronger for the existence of every other Method- 
ism. If the Church South will send us twenty duplicates of Dr. 
Deems we will give them, not the cold shoulder, but the right hand. 
We will set them at work, and get all the good we can out of 
them. They may organize an Annual Conference—an Annual Con- 
ference of the Church South—right under our noses here in New 
York city, and we entertain not the least doubt but that our own 
Annual Conferences would be all the stronger for it. In the South 
there is ample unoccupied ground. There are expenditures of 
work and money to be laid out upon the colored race which the 
Church South is ill-able to expend, and in which she declines, upon 
principle, to concur with us. In no case will we be impeded or 
circumscribed by any consent of our own in the aecomplishment 
of that work. 

If, however, their delegation come with “ conditions,” or imprac- 
ticable propositions, overlying the movement of fraternity, our 
course is very plain. We shall accept the fraternity, but decline 
to accept the “ conditions.” If for such declension they withhold 
fraternity, the rejective act must be theirs. One of two things 
must be: either the full, fair re-establishment of fraternal relations 
between the two Churches, or the laying the clear, full responsi- 
bility of its failure before the eyes of Christendom upon the justly 
responsible party. 

The “Journal” of her General Conference presents the affairs 
of the Church South in a decidedly encouraging aspect. She has 
arisen from the devastation of war and is prosecuting her own 
reconstruction with a brave Christian energy. We shall present 
a few points, by extracts, in‘its own words. 

Immediately after organization a letter from the Secretary of the 
British Conference, Gervase Smith, was announced, conveying the 
Address of the parent body. It contains the following para- 


graph :— 
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We cannot overlook the fact that so many years have elapsed since the com- 
mencement of your separate existence as a Church without our having sought in- 
tercommunion with you. The causes existing at the time, from which this arose, 
have now passed away. As to the institution of slavery in general, and in par- 
ticular as to the forms in. which it formerly existed in our own Colonies, and in 
your ‘country, our opinions remain the same as they ever were, and as they have 
often been deliberately expressed. This fact makes us deeply grateful that, at 
length, in your country, as in our own empire, the evil has been entirely, and, as 
we devoutly trust, fiually, done away. It is to us a cause of thankfulness that 
nothing exists to prevent officiel intercourse between your General Conference and 
our own body; and we pray that both Churches and both countries may be firmly 
united, within themselves by concord, and to one another by amity.—P. 375, 


The able address of the Bishops, if we understand it, opposes 
common schools supported by the State, and proposes denomina- 
tional schools, They say nothing as to what shall be done for chil- 
dren that belong to no denomination. Our own view is, that the 
State is bound to provide all necessary means for the education of 
all she enfranchises. Universal suffrage necessitates universal edu- 
cation. Wehave a right to require that every man who votes upon 
our destiny should possess intelligence enough to vote intelligently. 
We justly require it of the State, and require it of the individual. 

The following paragraph from the Bishops’ Address shows the 
good result of the burning down of an old Publishing House :— 


Within the last two years our Publishing House has passed one great crisis 
in its histery, and even now is struggling with another because of the monetary 
troubles of the country. It has survived both. Destroyed by fire, it has sprung 
from its ashes, enlarged aud improved. Embarrassed by the financial panie which 
rests upon the country like a palsy, it has sold more of our standard books within 
jalf a year than perhaps in the last decade. The exigences of this crisis revived 
among our preachers a custom which prevailed among the fathers, and to which 
much of their suecess in promulgating the Gospel, and estabiishing the people in 
the knowledge of our doctrines, was due. We mean the circulation of our books. 
The object of a Church Publishing House is moral; not mercantile. Books may 
be printed in any quantity, and of the best quality, but they fail to do good unless 
distributed among the people. This work can best be done by the pastors. We 
trust this revival of so good a work will not be spasmodic, but that it will con- 
tinue aud increase.—P, 388, j 


PRESENT OPINIONS IN REGARD TO SLAVERY. 


The existence of slavery in the Southern States furnished an occasion, with its 
connected questions, fruitful of disturbance; and to this the division has been 
mainly attributed. The position of Southern Methodism on that subject was 
scriptural, Our opinions have undergone no change.—P, 542. 


WHAT THE CHURCH SOUTH HAS DONE FOR THE COLORED RACE. 


We hela ourselves in readiness to carry the Gospel to the bond and to the free. 
Missions to the slaves constituted a large part‘of our work. Many of our minis- 
ters labored in this field, and much of our means was expended on it. These 
jabors were eminently owned of God, At the beginning of the late war a quarter 
of a million of negroes were in the communion of our Church, and thousands of 
their children were receiving catechetical iustruction. The ‘societies organized in 
the Southern States during the last ten years by our Northern brethren, and the 
members which swell their statistics, are made up largely of those who, in slavery, 
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had been converted by our instrumentality. The colored preachers, exhorters, 
and class-leaders by whom they have principally carried on.-their Souther work, 
and some of whom have been counted worthy of seats in their Annual and Gen- 
eral Conferences, were Christianized and trained under our ministry in other days. 
Following the indications of Providence we lave, without abandoning this work, 
adapted our methods to the changed condition of the descendants of the African 
race in the midst of us. Many of them had been drawn away from us bv appli- 
ances that we were not prepared to counteract; but a remnant remained. At 
their request we have set off our colored members into an independeut ecclesias- 
tical body, with our own creed and polity. —Pp,. 542, 543. 


PROSPERITY OF THE “COLORED CHURCH.” 


They have now 15 Annual Conferences, 4 Bishops, 607 traveling preachers, 
518 local preachers, 74,799 members, 535 Sunday-schools, 1,102 Sunday-school 
teachers, and 49.955 Sunday-school scholars. They dwell in tlie land side by 
side with us, and between us and them exist the kindest relations. Our Northern 
brethren have pursued a different plan, and they seem to be committed to it by 
honest end conscientious convictions. They have mixed Conferences, mixed con- 
gregations, and mixed schools. We do not ask them to adopt our plan, We 
could not adopt theirs. —P. 543. , 


Energetic measures are to be adopted for establishing Methodist 
common schools throughout the Church. Besides the proposal 
to aid a training school for colored ministers for the ‘ Colored 
Church” nothing is said of the education of the colored people. 
We did not expect that in the present state of her finances, the 
Church South could establish colored schools. But it is a painful 
blank that not one word of sympathy is uttered for the negro as 
needing education, or for the teachers and contributors that now 
are furnishing’ education for the oppressed race in the South. Over 
that blank we acknowledge a pensive feeling. Can it be possible 
that this great Christian Church, which is now projecting noble 
missionary enterprises abroad, has no thought, no purpose, no 
sympathy, for the education of the oppressed race at home ? 

Much of the success in reconstructing the Church is due to the 
energy of her nine Bishops. Their salary was fixed at three thou- 
sand dollars per year; and it is creditable to both parties that the 
deficit in full payment for the last quadrennium is but little over two 
thousand dollars. We, as a Church, ought to be ashamed in the 
comparison if our Bishops are not entirely paid by the people. The 
constitutional enactment has been passed, that when their Bishops 
object to a measure as unconstitutional it must pass a two third 
vote of the General Conference and the three fourth vote of the 
Annual Gonferences in order to its adoption. The Church South 
is a little more Episcopal than we; but her provisions against 
revolutionary action are, we think, wise. We acknowledge her as 
a great and powerful branch of the Methodist family, and wish 
her peace, prosperity, and harmony with her sisters. And we ren- 
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der thanks to the Secretary of the General Conference, and to Dr. 
Redford, the able head of the Publishing House, for sending this 
and other documents. 
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Evangelical Alliance Conference, 187%. History, Essays, Orations, and other Docu- 
ments of the Sixth General Conference of the Evangelical Alliance, held in New 
York, October 2-12, 1873. Edited by Rev. Partie Scuarr, D.D., and Rev. 
IREN2£ZUS Primg, D.D. 8vo., pp. 773. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 

The appearance of this monumental volume upon our table reminds 

us, late though tt be, that we have never said our say in regard 

to the Evangelical Alliance. The “ Tribune ” reports of this illus- 
trious assembly were a marvel for rapidity and substantial ac- 

curacy, characteristic of our times. But this magnificent pile of a 

book is a fitting memorial for permanent use and future reference 

for the hundreds of thoughtfu! men who see in the Alliance cheer- 
ing indications for the future. 

The first regular assemblage of the Evangelical Alliance took place 
in London in 1846. There were present eight hundred delegates, 
consisting of Presbyterians, Independents, Episcopalians, Baptists, 
and Methodists. Among these last, and still living, was Dr. George 
Peck; and, long since deceased, Stephen Olin and Tobias Spicer. 
After several days of deeply interesting discussion a doctrinal basis 
was adopted, which we here record for standing reference :— 

I, That the parties composing the Alliance shall be such persons only as hold 
and maintain what are usually understood to be Evangelical views in regard to 
the matters of Doctrine wuderstated, pamely:—1. The Divine Inspiration, Author- 
ity, and Sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures, 2. The Right and Duty of Private 
Judgment in the Interpretation of the Holy Scriptures. 3. The Unity of the 
Godhead, and the Trinity of Persons therein. 4. The Utter Depravity of Human 
Nature, in Consequence of the Fall. 5, The Incarnation of the Son of God, his 
work of Atonement for Sinners of Mankind, and his Mediatorial Intercession and 
Reign. 6. The Justification of the Sinner by Faith alone. 7. The Work of the 
Holy Spirit in the Conversion and Sanctification of the Sinner. 8. The Immortality 
of the Soul, the Resurrection of the Body, the Judgment of the World by our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with the Eternal Blessedness of the Righteous, and the Eternal Pun- 
ishment of tne Wicked, 9. The Divine Institution of the Christian Ministry, and the 
Obligation and Perpetuity of the Ordinances of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

It is, however, distinctly declared: First, that this brief summary is not to be 
regarded, in any formal or Ecclesiastical sense, as a Creed or Confession, nor the 
adoption of it as involving an assnmption of the right authoritatively to define the 
limits of Christian Brotherhood, but simply as an indication of the class of per- 
sons whom it is desirable to embrace within the Alliance. Second, that the se- 
lection of certain tenets, with the omission of others, is not to be held as implying 
that the former constitute the whole body of important Truth, or that the latter 
are unimportant. 

These doctrinal memoranda seem to us to have been drawn up 
with great delicacy and skill. There are significant omissions of 
topics on which Evangelical Christians are divided, and yet a 
very ample platform remains of Evangelical unity. To the great 
honor of the Calvinistic section, it must be conceded that they 
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were prime movers and eminent controllers of the whole movement. 
Both the impulsive and concessive elements are lhrgely their work. 
And, so far as they are concerned, it is a magnanimous challenge 
to the Arminian section to Christian fraternity, requiring a per- 
fectly frank reciprocation. Underlying the whole platform, as a 
bottom plank, is the grand Augustinian motto: “In e-sentials, 
unity; in non-essentials, liberty; in all things, charity.” 

The tendencies to unity, accelerated by this movement, are now 
working among the respective denominations for inaugurating ecu- 
menical organizations. A pan-Presbyterian movement, it is un- 
derstood, is now under contemplation. A pan-Methodistie or- 
ganization has been suggested, and, we doubt not, would meet 
the earnest concurrence, and, if actually started, the hearty co- 
operation, of all Methodists of every branch and every cvuntry 
Bishop Peck, some years since, drew up, and published in our 
Quarterly, a plan for the harmonizing of the two Episcopal Meth- 
odisms, leaving all their present institutes unchanged, by uniting 
under a higher General Council, But the movement for a pan- 
Methodistic unity might, we think, be taken into immediate and 
earnest consideration. Our Bishops, in concert with the Bishops 
of the Church South, if they consent, might properly lead the 
way. We see no good reason why both ecumenical bodies, the 
Presbyterian and the Methodist, might not meet at the same 
time, though in different places, and interchange the most de- 
lightful Christian courtesies with each other. 

shihalemsitilaisntiatie 
History of the Discipline. By Rev. D. Suzrmay, D.D. New York: Nelson & 
Phillips. 1874. 
The importance of a work like this to Methodist ministers, and all 
who desire to be thoreughly informed concerning the rise ani] prog- 
ress of the Methodist Episcopal Church, can hardly be overe-ti- 
mated. Noman is competent to be an efficient member of the 
General Conference who is not familiar with the history of' all the 
past legislative assemblies of the Church. And as it is impossible 
to carry the entire history in the memory, or always to have the 


materials of it at hand, a reliable epitome is a desideratum. It is _ 


also valuable to all thinkers and reformers, who may by its aid 
sometimes discover that their pet notions—and, as they fondly 
imagine, their original suggestions—have already been broached, 
discussed, defeated, or perhaps adopted, and found on trial to be 
unsatisfactory. Others may ascertain that most important propo- 
sitions have been defeated by merely local and temporary influ- 
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ences. Such a book to be valuable must be full, clear, and trust- 
worthy. It must be substantially a compilation, and the only 
question to be asked is, Has the work been performed with dis- 
crimination and accuracy? Dr, Sherman enjoyed a great advan- 
tage in having been preceded in this field by so conscientious and 
painstaking an explorer as Dr. Robert Emory, (not Bishop Emory, 
as the editorial page of “ Zion’s Herald ” mistakingly announced,) 
whose work he justly describes as “characterized by careful re- 
search and neatness and accuracy of statément.” “He objects, 
however, to Emory’s method as affording rather a “mass of ma- 
terials for a history than the history itself.” At the time Emory’s 
work appeared there was “no model for such a work in all the 
range of civil and ecclesiastical law books,” and we think that, in 
view of the limited knowledge then possessed on the subject by 
the Church, his method was the best that could be adopted. The 
period, however, has fully come for a new work on the subject. 
Several supplements had been added to the former standard, and 


the recent introduction of the lay clement into the General Con- 


ference affords a most appropriate occasion for the production of 
another * History of the Discipline.” 

The present work contains a valuable abstract of the doings of 
the General Conferences, and sketches of the lives of the bishops, 
as well as much information subordinate to its main purpose. And 
the examination which we have given it warrants the conclusion 
that the work has been faithfully done, and that the Church may 
rely upon it as giving at a glance the history of the progressive 
legislation under which the Methodist E Dpiscopal Church has grown 
from its humble and unorganized beginning to the -present sym- 
metrical and: complicated ecciesiasiical establishment. 

There are, it is true, some insignificant de‘ects, but not such as 
to call for special mention here. The style of the work is clear 
but not finished, and in some instances the author, in point of cor- 





rect writing, does not maintain his usual level. B. 
oe 
Educational. 


Latin Hymns, with English Notes, for use in Schools and Colleges. By F. A. MARCH, 
LL.D. 12mo., pp. 333. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius. The first Book and Selections. Edited for 
Schools and Colleges by F. A. Marcu, LL.D. With an Introduction by A. Bal- 
lard, D.D., and Explanatory Notes by W. Bowen, A.M. 12mo., pp. 279. New 
York: Harper & Bros. 1874. - 

These Mediseval Hymns and this Eusebius, with notes for beginners, 


are a suggestive novelty. They give us specimens of two great 
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languages, applied to themes quite as attractive as the old mythol- 
ogies, and fully exhibiting the power and beauty of the old dead 
tongues. For our theological courses, at any rate, if not for our 
colleges, these present themselves as very admirable text-books. 


+> 
> 





Periodicals, 

The Attantic Montuty lives, flourishes, and preserves, we are 
happy to say, a faithful punctuality in coming to our table. It 
fills its place in elegant literature with all its ancient ability. It 
views the questions of the day from even a more “advanced ” 
stand-point than in its early years. We need not say that in 
literary finish, and in thorough scholarship, it has no superior. 

The Laptes’ Reposrtrory pays us her monthly visits, ever wel- 
come to our office, and still more welcome at our home, It counts 
up a numerous and able corps of contributors. Its editorials were 
never so ringing and spicy. ‘We have not the slightest purpose 
of nominating its editor for the Episcopacy. But we do think it 
queer that that feminine periodical should have furnished so many 
bishops, and our manly Quarterly never a one! The only eredit- 
able and credible reason we can manufacture for such persistent 
oversight is, that perhaps the General Conference thinks that 
removal from the Quarterly to the Episcopate would be no 
promotion. 

We beg leave to dissent very often from the opinions expressed 
in Taz Nation. In religion it seems rationalistic ; in philosophy 
it tends to the materialistic ; in politics it is crotchety, yet inde- 
pendent, and, generally, intentionally conscientious, But we could 
ill afford to spare the reading, we might sometimes say the study, 
of its pages. Its paragraphic reports of weekly events are trench- 
ant, often spiced with saturnine humor. Its essays on very com- 
plex subjects are penetrative, suggestive, and thorough. Its 
summaries of foreign literature are unsurpassed for richness of 
scholarship. Altogether, our periodical literature has never had 
any thing quite like The Nation. 

We are a thorough reader of our Mernopisr Apvocatr, edited 
by Dr. Fuller, and published in Attanra, Ga, We study most 
carefully the phases it exhibits of “the situation” in that interest- 
ing region. Whoever among us wishes to understand the South, 
and especially Methodism in the South, should take this paper. 
And while to us of the North it is invaluable as a reporter, it is 
equally valuable to the South as a monitor. Nothing is more 
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important to a government or a people than a free press. Had the 
South possessed free, newspapers, daring to tell the truth on the 
other side, our late civil war would never have been. Our Advocate 
is thus one of the safeguards of the South, And in Dr. Fuller’s 
hands it will flinch from no needed utterances. We may be sure 
that amid perils and changes it is true to its trust—“ that flag is 
still there.” 





The Canadian Methodist Magazine. Devoted to Religion, Literature, and Social 
Progress. Toronto: Samuel Rose, Methodist Book Room. Halifax: Alexan- 
der W. Nicolson, Methodist Book Room. January, 1873. 


We welcome the appearance of a periodical of higher Christian 
literature among our friends in Canada. The colamns of the 
“ Christian Guardian ” have long shown that Canadian Methodism 
possessed an amount of talent that demanded a medium for a lit- 
erature of more permanent form, The magazine, affording space 
for articles of more elaborate range, will call out a higher grade of 
production. Its editor is our well-known contributor, W. H. 
Withrow, A.M., author of the standard work on the “ Catacombs.” 
The leading article is a fresh and vigorous Life of Arminius, with 
a portrait, by Mr. Dewart. ‘The article on the Canadian General 
Conference gives us a fuller and clearer view of the situation than 
we had elsewhere derived. Peace and prosperity to our sister 
Methodism, and success to her new organ, are our hearty prayer! 


_ 
>< 





Foreign Publications. 
The Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulet, Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by 
Joun Morris, President of the Soviety of Jesus. 8vo. London, 1874. 
Another contribution this to the history of that famous woman 
“whose name,” says Froude, (History of England, vol. vii, p. 
369,) “will never be spoken of in history without sad and pro- 
found emotion.” We may question her part in the memorable event 
of February 9, 1567, when the small mansion near Edinburgh, 
where now stands the south-east corner of the celebrated Scotch 
University, then containing the sick-worn body of her husband, 
Darnley, was blown up by gunpowder, and thus was suddenly 
brought to a close the terrestrial career of him to whom Mary 
on the night of the assassination of her lover, Rizzio, had spoken 
these ominous words: “1 shall never rest till I give you as sor- 
rowful a heart as I have at this present.” The “Jewel Letters” 
clearly condemn her; but then the authenticity of those is not. al- 
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together settled. (See Meline, Maury Queen of Scots, and her latest 
English historian, 8vo., New York, 1872, and Professor Fisher, 
History of the Reformation, p.376.) There have, however, hitherto 
been few to question Scotch Queen Mary’s complicity in an at- 
tempt to dethrone her cousin Elizabeth, and of seeking herself the 
rule over united England and Scotland. But at last the Society 
of Jesus has raised up the wan who, tracing the history of the 


last three years of her nineteen years’ captivity, in the letters of - 


her last prison keeper, Poulet, is bold enough to come forward 
and declare her unjustly accused, and to pronounce Elizabeth her- 
self, and her cunning councilor, Walsingham, guilty of an at- 
tempt to defame Mary’s character, and thus make her a fit subject 
of the gallows. We must confess that the boldness of Mr. Mor- 
ris may confuse and even gain over superficial inquirers of this 
very important case. Closer examination and reading of con- 
temporary authorities, however, will soon undo all mischief’ his 
work may create. At the “Record Office” in London one may 
find this day a letter trom Mary Stuart, implicating her, be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt, with the crime with which she 
stands charged by Elizabeth and her ministry, and Mr. Morris’s 
attempt (pp. 239-242) to impeach the genuineness of that letter is 
mere Jesuit twaddle. Indeed, he writes too much like another of 
Mary’s defenders—Hosack (Mary Queen of Scots and her Accus- 
ers, second edition, 2 vols. 8vo., London, 1870)—and as of him so 
also it may be said of Morris, that “he writes in such a vein as 
would betit him were he indeed earning a lawyer’s fee by a law- 
yer’s service,” J. H.W. 





Revista de la Universidad de Madrid. 

The re-awakening of intellectual life in the northern half of the 
Iberian Peninsula is certainly a hopeful sign. The struggle for 
freedom has been continued se long, and seems yet so far distant 
in its termination, that the recent efforts of the Spanish literati to 
spread culture among all classes of society are warmly welcomed 
by all liberty loving students as the harbingers of better days soon 
to dawn upon Spain. But one of the most important of recent 
literary enterprises, deserving our most special attention, is the 
publication of a Review by the University of Madrid, to which 
all schools of thought and all opinions are welcome, provided, 
however, always “that the general tone of the contributions indi- 
cate a belief in a personal Deity, and in the ordering of the uni 
verse by Divine laws.” The “Review” has made its début under 
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the editorship of the Rector of the Madrid University, and bears 
evidence of much intellectual activity in the various branches 
of literature among Spaniards. The papers would be a credit to 
any of the British. Reviews, particularly those by Don Francisco 
Simonet, the Professor of Arabic in the University of Granada, 
which treat of Muz-Arabic literature. There has been little done 
hitherto to bring into clear light the valuable monuments of Muz- 
Arabic Christian litcrature, and we hope these papers by Professor 
Simonet are only the first earnings of a devoted’ study to a work 
sure to reflect credit on Spain if prosecuted to more definite pur- 
pose. How little we know of the relation which the Arabians 
sustained toward the schoolmen! J. H.W. 


> 
>< 





Miscellaneous. 


Prize Essay. Go or Send: a Plea for Missions. By Articus G. Hayaoop, D.D., 
of the North Georgia Conference, Nasliville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Pub- 
lishing House. 1874. 

The Principles and Facts of Missions, and the Obligations of the Church to Support 
Them. An Essay by Rev. BEvERLY W. Bonn, of the Baltimore Conference. 
Nashville, Tenn.; Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1874. 


Missions: an Essay. By 8S. T. ANpEerRsOoN, D.D., a Missionary of the Cumberland 
Preshyterian Church in Port of Spain, Trinidad,.S. A. Nashville, Tenn. : 
Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1874. 

Mission Work. By Rey. Homer S. TuRAtt, of the Texas Conference. Nashville, 
Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1874. 


Thoughts on Missions; or, an Essay Setting Forth the Principles, Facts, and Obli- 


gations of Christian Missions. By W. G. E. Cunnynauam, D.D., of the Holston 
Conference. Nashville, Tenu.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1874. 
Go or Die. By Davin C. Kettery, D.D., of the Tennessee Conference. Nashville, 


Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1874. 
These six Tracts on Missions were the result of a premium 
offered by the Board of Missions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, in 1873, for the best Essay on this important sub- 
ject. The premium was adjudicated to Mr. Haygood, the author 
of the first in order above. But the committee wisely decided 
that the others were too good to be lost. They each take an 
independent route of thought, but converge to the same great 
point. They spread out the facts before the eye of the Church; 
they open the grandeur of the work to which she is called; they 
impress the solemn duty binding on every individual to contrib- 
ute his share; they call for the men to consecrate themselves to 


‘ the mission work, and portray the qualifications of the true mis- 


sionary. This is a noble opening of the subject. We trust that 
the Church South herein means business, and wi!l attain success. 
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Old Wells Dug Out. Being a third Series of Sermons. By T. De Wirt TALMaGr, 
Phonographically reported and revised. 12mo., pp. 432... New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1874. 


The great popular power of Talmage, in spite of liabilities to 
special criticisms, and his great earnestness and labor in the Gospel 
of Christ, are becoming generally conceded in England, as well 
as in America, by the press as well as by the people. This volume 
is full of freshness and vigor. 

Politics for Young Americans. By CHARLES Norpuorr. 12mo., pp. 259. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

A sprightly induction of the American boy into a knowledge of 

the principles of our American government, and his future duties 

as an American citizen: 

The Life and Habits of Wild Animals. Ilustrated from designs by Joseph Wolf. 
Engraved by J. W.& Edward Whymper: with descriptive letter-press by Daniel 
Giraud Elliot, T.L.8., F.Z.S. 8vo., pp. 122. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

A magnificent quarto, rich with elegant engravings, with pages of 

vivid description and narrative, all done up in a style to ornament 

the parlor table. 


The Southern Review and Infant Baptism; or, Methodist Literature Vindicated 
Against the Attacks of Dr. A. T. Bledsoe. By Rev. C. W. Minuer, A.M. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Southern Methodist Publishing House. 1874. 


A trenchant response to the editor of the “Southern Review,” 
who takes the ground that Infant Baptism has no explicit warrant 


in Scripture. 


Biblical Stand-point Views of the Sonship of Christ. “The Comforter and Trinity.” 
By a Layman, Boston, 12mo., pp. 185. Published for the Author by A. 
Williams & Co, 1874. 

The layman maintains the doctrine of the Trinity, but denies 

that the relationship of Father and Son is eternal in the divine 

nature. 

Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Henry Warp Brrcner. Delivered befure the 
Theological Department of Yale College, New Haven, Conn., in the regular 
course of the Lyman Beecher Lectureship on “Preaching.” From Phonographie 
Reports by T. J. Ellenwood. Third Series. Large 12mo., pp. 326. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. 1874, 

School Life of Ben and Bentie. Two Tllustrations. 12mo., pp. 231. New York: 
Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 


The Houses of Lancaster and York. With the Coriquest of France. By JAMES 
GARDNER. With five Maps. 12mo., pp. 262. New York: Scribner, Armstrong, 
& Co. 1875. 

A History of Germany. Founded on Dr. David Muller’s ‘‘ History of the German 
People.” By Cuariton T. LEwIs. 12mo., pp. 799. New York; Harper & 
Brothers. 1874. 

Why I am not a Campbellite. ByTuomas O. Summers, D.D., LL.D. Nashville, 
Teun.: A. H. Redford. 1874. i 
Why Iam not an Episcopalian. By Tuomas N. Summers, D.D., LL.D. Nashville, 

Tenn.: A. H. Redford. 1874. 
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‘Baptism in a Nutshell, By Cuarurs Taytor, M.D., D.D., of the Kentucky Con- 
ference, M. EK. Church, South. Edited by Tuomas O. Summers, D.D., LL.D. 
Nashville, Tenn.: A. H. Redford, 1874. 


Confirmation. By Tuomas O. Summers, D.D., LL.D. Nashville, Tenn.: A. H. 
Redford. 1873. 


Life and Literature in The Fatherland. By Joun F. Hurst. Large 12mo., pp. 441. 
. New York: Nelson & Phillips. Cincinnati: Hitchcock & Walden. 1875. 


History of the Missions of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
in India. By Rurus ANDERSON, D.D., LL.D. 12mo., pp. 441. Boston: Congre- 
gational Publishing Society. 1874. 


Woman and the Divine Republic. By LEO MILLER. 12mo., pp. 213. Buffalo: 
Haas & Nauert 

The Perfect Man. By Rev. T. A. Goopwix, A.M. 12mo., pp. 80. Civeinnati: 
Printed at the Western Methodist Book Concern for the Author. 1869. 

The Moral System. With an Histories) and Critical Introduction having special 
reference to Bishop Butler’s “ Analogy.” Designed as a text-book for Acade- 
mies and Colleges. By KE. GILLetT. 12mo., pp. 23). New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong, & Co. 1874. 

By Stil Waters. A Story of Quiet Hours. By Epwarp GANeTtT. 12mo., pp. 
362. New York: Dodd & Mead. 1874, 


Ismailia: A Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for the Suppression 
of the Slave Trade organized by Ismail, Khedive of Egypt. By Sm Samu. 
Baker, M.A., F.R.S., F.R.G.S. With Maps, Portraits, and upward of Fifty 
full-page Illustrations, by Zwecker & Durand. 12mo., pp. 542. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

Campaigning on the Oxus and the Fall of Khiva. By J. A. MaAcGAHAN, Corre- 
spoodent of the ‘New York Herald.” With Maps and numerous Illustrations, 
12mo., pp. 438. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 


The Genesis of the New England Churches. By Lreonarp Bacon. With Illustra- 
tions. 12mo., pp. 485. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1874. 


The Mistress of the Manse. By J.G. HOLLAND. 12mo., pp. 245. Scribner, Arm- 
strong, & Co. 1874. 


David King of Israel. His Life: its Lessons. By Rev. Wituram W. Tay or, D.D 
12mo., pp. 443. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1875. 


Strength and Beauty. Discussions for Young Men. By Marx Hopkiys, D.D. 
12mo., pp. 361. New York: Dodd & Mead. 


Life of Admiral Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States Navy. By James Mason 
Horry, Professor in Yale College. With a Portrait and Illustrat‘ons. 12mo., 
pp. 411. New York: Harper & Brothers, -1874. 


The Life of Rear-Admiral John Puul Jones, By Joun S. C, ABporr. 12mo., pp. 
359. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

The Ugly Girl Papers; or, Hints for the Toilet. 12mo., pp. 283. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1875. 


The Little Lame Prince. By the author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” ‘The 
Adventures of a Brownie.” Illustrated. 12mo., pp. 194. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1875. 


Nursery Noonings. By Gat. HAMILTON, author of “‘Woman’s Worth avd Worth- 
lessness,” “Twelve Miles from a Lemon.” 12mo., pp. 310. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1875. 

What Might Have Been Expected. By Fraxkx R. Stockton. With Illustrations by 
Sol Eytinge, Sheppard, Tallock, Beard, and others. 12mo., pp. 291. New 
York: Dodd & Mead. 





